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ANOTHER NIGHT WITH THE MYSTICS. 
BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 


Ayp so, my dear Anthony, you have thought fit, in violation of all honour and 
friendship, to make public that which I did, as it were, outpour in a whisper 
into your ear, sub sigillo confessionis. 'To what end was it, pray, that I marked my 
communication at the very outset ‘‘ private and confidential?” To none that I 
can see, except to instigate you through some diabolical perversity—diabolo 
tentante, as the lawyers say—to run counter to my earnest request. Had I 
known that you were possessed of such a spirit of feminine contradiction, I 
should never tive enjoined secrecy, unless, indeed, I wished the very result that 
has happened. Did you ever hear what the humorous, but eccentric, Toby Glas- 
cock once proposed at a great popular meeting, when it was moved that the pro- 
ceedings should be published in all the papers of the day? ‘‘ By no means, sir,” 
said Toby, addressing the chair with great gravity, ‘tell them to one woman 
with an injunction to silence!” Well, then, now that I know your mood, I 
shall deal with you accordingly ; and I now entreat you to publish what I am 
about to write, through the length and breadth of the land. 

A few days after my last arrival in town, I was sitting late one evening in my 
bedchamber in the hotel, looking over some papers, previous to retiring to rest, 
when I heard a knock struck heavily on the door, ‘Come in,” said I. There 
was no other response than a repetition of the knock. Again I repeated my 
invitation, and was answered by a third knock more emphatic and more solemn 
than the former. Surprised and a little alarmed at this mysterious proceeding, 
I arose, and, after a short pause, I opened the door; but my wonder was much 
increased to find that there was no person within sight. I looked along the cor- 
ridor, upwards and downwards, but I saw nothing save at either end a gaslight 
within a muffed globe, gleaming white, and cold, and mistily, like the eye of a 
spectral giant, and falling on some brackets supported by dragons and other 
fabulous monsters, projected their shadows along the wall and upon the floor in 
shapes the most grotesque and horrible. I turned to re-enter my room, when 
something white against the door caught my eye. What was it, think you, that 
I beheld? Ah, Anthony, you know well, sly dog. “T'was a square piece of 
poner nailed to the door, if I may be allowed the expression, by a fork! I took 

oth down, not without a feeling of solemnity, for it reminded me forcibly of that 
secret and terrible brotherhood, who, in a like mysterious manner were wont to 
command men to appear before them, leaving at their door by night the dread 
summons, pierced by a dagger. I entered my room, shut the door, and examined 
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the paper. "Twas an envelope addressed to myself, within which was written as 
follows :— 
“Die fApstiker-Bruverschatt. 
“Ty THE NAME OF THE Mystic Broriers. 


“You are required to appear upon the third day herefrom, 
‘* Beneath the portico of the Temple of Euterpe, 
“ At two hours after sunset.” 


Beneath this there was a further writing which it is not necessary now to dis- 
close. 

You may be sure, my dear Anthony, I was delighted toreceive this missive, and 
that I determined to obey the summons. Accordingly on the day and at the 
hour indicated, I stood beneath the portico of the Temple of Euterpe. You 
know well the whereabouts. Attached to the ponderous door was a massive 
brazen cornix, or, as the moderns call it, knocker, lifting the which, I smote 
stoutly upon a circular plate of the same metal. I heard the sound ring start- 
lingly upon the silent night without, and pass away in solemn echos through 
the vast halls within. Then the door opened, and I entered. 


. - . + . + 7 . . . . 


“* Der Hochmystiker ! der Hochmystiker !" 

*« Silence !—order—listen to the chair !” 

These words proceeded from every part of the festive board, in consequence of 
the Chief Mystic, or his High Mistiness, as the chairman was more familiarly 
called, having risen and tapped the table with his hammer. This proceeding 
took place, my dear Anthony, after the dinner had been utterly demolished and 
driven from the field by the vigorous assault of some thirty trenchant trencher- 
men. Even the lingering Stilton and double Glo’ster that hovered upon the skirts 
of the mainbody of eatables, had given way — the clatter of heavy arms, that 
peculiar sound which knives and forks make upon the Wedgewood, had entirely 
ceased. The popping of the corks from the champaign flasks was, alas, now heard 
but at long intervals; but the clear ringing of the drinking-glass was frequent, 
as some one pledged his neighbour, and that most agreeable of all after-dinner 
sounds, the concordia discors to which each knot of speakers sends its contribu. 
tion in a different tone, floated through the room, now swelling, now falling, 
like the murmuring of the sea upon a fresh night in spring. 

«‘ Der Hochmystiker! der Hochmystiker.”—* Hear the chair.” 

Silence was soon established after the usual amount of vociferous protestations 
against noise, when the Chief Mystic, with glass in hand, looked for a moment 
around him. "T'was a face that at once attracted and arrested attention. Thin 
and angular, with high cheek bones and a mouth somewhat prominent; a nose 
slender, but remarkably well defined; a forehead of admirable intellectual deve- 
lopment told of a mind acute, enlarged, and accurate ; while the pallor of his 
features, the light of his keen grey eye, and the flow of his brown hair, thrown 
somewhat carelessly back from his forehead, spoke of energy, and inquisitive- 
ness and labour, and a thorough and absorbing devotion to science. Such was 
the estimate which an observer, upon ordinary occasions, would form; but he 
who saw him to-night — the eye glittering with the brilliancy of some happy 
fancy, and a smile of infinite sweetness and humour, playing over every feature 
and lighting them up as with a sunbeam, would feel little wonder that Will 
Wilddrake could be as delightful a companion amid his social friends as he was 
a leading authority in his own profession, and a largely informed scholar before 
the world. 

«* Fill your glasses, brothers,” said the Hochmystiker. ‘ Are you all ready ?” 

For a moment one might hear a running fire along the table, at either side, 
as the bottles passed from hand to hand. Then all was stilled in silent ex- 
pectation. 

* Are all ready. How say you, Herr Kleinmystiker?” 

* All ready,” replied the Vice-Mystic, having satisfied himself of that fact by 
a survey of the table. 

«* Brothers,” said the chief, waving both his arms with a gesture familiar to him, 
** Brothers, to-night we hold a chapter to inaugurate a new member of our most 
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mysterious confraternity. One of whom I shall say little, because the less that 
is said in his presence about anybody the better, seeing that he has a villanous 
propensity to carry out of doors what he hears within, and would think as little 
of giving a pen-and-ink sketch of our features—physical and intellectual—to the 

ublic, as the Queen’s Printer would of describing a Whiteboy, or a Molly Maguire, 
in the Hue and Cry. There is but one thing to be said in excuse for him, and 
that is, that he is country-bred and knows no better. However, now that he 
has come to town, let us try to do something for him in the way of polishing, 
and give him a taste for town manners, town morals, and town mystics. And 
now, who are the sponsors for this new brother ?” 

Hereupon the two members, on either side of the novice, arose and said— 

“‘We are. We will answer for him.” 

‘Ts he ready to perform his exercises, and to conform, in all things, to the 
ordinances of the Brotherhood ?” 

«¢ You.” 

«*’Tis well. Proceed to give him the test ?” 

The sponsor, on the right of the novice, handed him a glass filled with a dark 
fluid ; he on the left presented him with a book. 

‘* These,” said the Chief Mystic, ‘are the symbols of brotherly love and obe- 
dience. Take them.” 

The novice took the former, and finding that it was wine, drank it without a 
scruple. He opened the book, wherein were the rules of the Society, and found 
it had only blank pages. To keep such rules was a light obligation, and so he 
laid the book upon his heart in token of assent. 

** Brothers,” said the President, solemnly, “I give you the health of our new 
brother, JonaTHAN FREKE Suinessy. ‘Three times three !” 

There was a most uproarious storm of hurrahs and gratulations, and then, my 
dear Anthony, I had to rise and make a speech; though what I said I know not, 
except that an original thought happily occurred to me, namely, to excuse myself 
on the score of being unaccustomed to public speaking, a remark that was re- 
ceived with prodigious approbation and good humour. 

** Now, then, your exercise, brother Jonathan. What shall it be, my merry 
men all ?” 

** A song! a song!” shouted a dozen voices. 

‘« Impossible,” said I, ‘I am an unsinging animal, in every tense and mood 
of the verb ‘to sing.’ I do not sing—I never did sing—I will not sing.” 

‘«Sing!” said the High-Mystic, in the imperative mood. 

_ May it please your High Mystiness,” said I, in the potential, “I cannot 
sing.” 
**He stands mute, and is contumacious,” said Rhadamanthus. ‘Give him 
solitary confinement in the lock-up for half an-hour.” 

«*T stand mute by the visitation of God,” said I. ‘‘ Heaven has not made 
me vocal,” 

‘* Be daad, it’s a good plea,” said Rhadamanthus. ‘ Well, then, we must only 
let you off with .a story—Aard labour instead of imprisonment.” 

‘€ Worse and worse,” said I. ‘1 have no talent for improvisation.” 

«* Then what the d 1 can you do ?” 

«‘T have written my exercise,” said I, ‘‘ and am ready to recite it.” 

There was a simultaneous explosion of merriment from the whole brotherhood 
at the notion of a ‘ recitation.’ ” 

‘«*T can’t bear speeches,” said Rhadamanthus, ‘ever since I heard the last one 
of oa that was hanged at Wexford. Anything of the sort is sure to make 
me sick.” 

This sally of the justice set the whole table in a roar of laughter, and when 
silence was restored, it was proposed and seconded, and, with only a dissentient 
voice or two, carried, that my recitation should be heard in the first instance, the 
Society reserving to itself the right of deciding whether it was a sufficient com- 
pliance with the rules. Thereupon I cleared my voice, and said— 

“ Brothers, as a mystic I will discourse to you of one of the greatest mysteries 
of that dispensation, in the midst of which we are placed—that which is at once 
the curse and the blessing of all mankind—a necessity of our being, and yet one 
which no wise man would willingly have removed. The promoter of all pro- 
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gress—the achiever of all greatness—that which raises the pyramids to heaven, 
and sinks the mines to the centre of the earth. I will recite to you 


A 8ONG OF LABOUR. 


“ Laborare est orare.” 


I. 
On a morning fresh and cheery, resting mind and members weary, 
From the thinking and the toiling of the busy day before ; 
While half slumbering, and half waking, thus I lay at grey dawn’s breaking, 
Came a sound my spirit shaking, shrill and wild my senses o'er, 
Half aroused I asked—*‘ Who's making such a noise outside the door ?” 
"Tis a most confounded bore. 


I. 
Oh! that morn I well remember; ‘twas in teeming, sweet September, 
When the woodbine, at my chamber-window, flung its shadow o’er ; 
And its petals, long and yellow, down the pane hung rich and mellow, 
Tit T fancied, silly fellow! that the flower the semblance bore 
Of a gold-tressed guardian-angel, keeping watch my slumber o’er. 
*T was a fantasy, no more. 


Il. 
Then the fragrant flowers came flapping with the breeze’s gentle tapping 
’Gainst the casement, till my napping and my dreaming all were o’er ; 
With a yawn, and sigh, and grumble—with a stretch, and turn, and tumble, 
From my bed, with drowsy stumble, out I sprang upon the floor ; 
Looked upon my watch, and mumbled—* Why ’tis only half-past four— 
Bless me, not a moment more.” 


Iv. 

Hark! again the sound came swelling, with a most uproarious yelling, 
To my startled senses telling some disaster sad and sore ; 

To my window straight I hessiol puzzled, frightened, posed, and flurried, 
With defineless terror worried, oped the sash, the sill leaned o’er, 
And beneath I saw a creature, with its neck all red before, 

Dripping, as I thought, with gore ! 


v. 

Presently my sight grew clearer, and the creature coming nearer, 
I discovered that the wearer of the throttle stained with gore, 

Like “‘blood-boltered Banquo” seeming, that had waked me from my dreaming, 
With its sudden, piercing screaming was—a cock, and nothing more, 
Who, with all his mates attending, strutted proudly on before, 

Crowing briskly evermore. 


VI. 
Once again his gay reveil he crowed so lustily and shrilly, 
In the twilight, grey and chilly—weariness I felt no more. 
Through my frame the sound went thrilling, rousing up each manly feeling, 
Till I felt new-braced and willing, as I was the day before, 
Once again life’s daily battle, heaven-ordained, to battle o'er, 
Bravely, firmly, evermore. 


VII. 
Out upon the morning gazing, soon I saw the sun upraising 
Gloriously his forehead, blazing with the rays that darted o’er 
All the roof of heaven ; illumining cloud and mist, and shadow looming, 
Kindling up to life and blooming flowers that slept on earth’s green floor, 
And I felt "twas the renewing, from her unexhausted store, 
Of great Nature evermore. 
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vii. 


Back into my chamber wending, soon I heard a wondrous blending 
Of the voice of finch and throstle, and the lark in upward soar ; 
And their song was, to my seeming, with a holy burden teeming, 
And ’twas this—*‘ Arise from dreaming! day is come and night is o’er. 
Cheerily arise to labour, for there’s labour still in store. 
Tis thy lot for evermore!” 


Ix. 


Long I listened, mute and smiling, to that matin-song beguiling, 
Till, at length, the golden sunlight flooded all the chamber o’er, 
Into deep recesses glinting, lights and shades grotesquely printing, 
With a rich, celestial tinting, from the ceiling to the floor, 
Up and down the motes were dancing, glancing like to golden ore, 
In the sunstream evermore. 


x. 


And I felt the fresh air blowing coolly round me, like the flowing 
Of some pure and perfumed fountain that from heaven the angels bore ; 
And I cried, “ Thy God hath lent thee, by these blessings he hath sent thee, 
Strength and comfort to content thee ‘mid thy labour-doom of yore— 
“Toil to lighten, gloom to brighten, sweetening every trial sore 
To thy spirit evermore.” 


xI. 


If to labour on in sorrow, still renewed each coming morrow, 
Be the curse that God awarded, and our first transgression bore, 
Labour is man’s best obeying! ‘Toil is man’s just tribute-paying ! 
He that laboureth still is praying! This is deep and holy lore. 
‘* Laborare est orare.” Man doth most the Lord adore 
When he laboureth evermore. 


xIt. 


Labour on, thy grief repressing, God’s decree as just confessing, 
And the curse will turn a blessing, as the seer declared of yore; 
He that diligently traineth hand and heart while life remaineth, 
To observe what God ordaineth, shall be blessé¢d more and more, 
In the field and in the city, and “ his basket and his store 
Shall be blesséd”* evermore. 


xml. 


Labour with thy spirit willing—labour with thy soul’s best feeling ; 
With thy whole heart do whatever finds thy hand to labour o’er, 
For thy body, soul, and spirit, they are God’s; and all thy merit 
Is with thankful, patient courage still to labour evermore. 
** Laborare est orare.” Grave this legend in the core 
Of thy heart for evermore. 


XIV. 


From my chamber lightly flinging, head erect and footstep springing, 
Like the birds, { went forth singing to the task my hand before; 
All day long my toil was cheery,—hopeful I exclaimed when weary, 
‘“* To rejoice even in our labour is the gift of God + of yore. 
** Laborare est orare.” Graven deep in my heart’s core 
Be this legend evermore, 





* Deuteronomy, xxviii. 1-5. T Ecclesiastes, v. 19. 
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“I must admit that my exercise was listened to attentively, and allowed to 
stand in the place of the song which Rhadamanthus had pressed for. 

*¢ Laborare est orare,’” said Wilddrake. ‘It is, indeed, a noble legend, and one 
which Thomas Carlyle might well propound. There are, Iam sure, no happier 
men than they who labour, either with the mind or the body ; no more wretc ed 
than they who exercise neither.” i 

“Well,” said Rhadamanthus, looking up, with a sleepy humour in his eye, 
and speaking with an indolent slowness that breathed the very spirit of repose, 
“maybe so. I never had an opportunity of being wretched in the way you men- 
tion, and I think I'd be more likely to suffer from the opposite extreme. For 
my part, I think labour, like all other good things, should be enjoyed in mode- 
ration. I hate gluttony; ’tis one of the seven deadly sins.” s 

** We have many noble examples amongst us of the greatness and the dignity of 
labour,” observed a thoughtful-looking man, near the foot of the table ; ‘and 
none nobler than a man of whom we are all justly proud—I mean William Dar- 

an. What an evidence is he of the wonders which intellect, combined with 
industry, can achieve. His mind seems never unbent ; his plans and projects are 
at once the largest, the most numerous, the most diverse ; his perseverance never 
tires; his courage never flags ; his calculations never fail. And so, while he has 
advanced the best interests of his country, he has enriched and exalted himself. 
The old Romans would have raised a golden statue to such a man, and called it 
* Labour.’” 

«* And why should not his country raise a statue of marble to William Dargan,” 
said I. 

* Ay, and let an Irish sculptor chisel it,” said Bishop. ‘* Have you seen the 
beautiful statuette of Dargan by Jones, Wilddrake ?” 

**To be sure I have, who has not; it is worthy of both the subject and the 
artist. How admirably the sculptor has represented him in his habitual attitude, 
with his hand in his pocket.” 

**Come, Jonathan,” said Bishop, ‘‘let us have the lines you wrote on the sta- 
tuette. No nonsense now, if you please—out with them.” 

** Well, but I must first tell you how I came to see the statuette. I was walk- 
ing one 7 with a friend through the upper end of Grafton-street. ‘Come,’ 
said he, ‘I will give you a treat—let us see the studio of Jones the sculptor.’ 
‘ With all my heart,’ said I. We knocked at the door, which was opened by a 
little boy, and, my friend having the entrée, we went up stairs. We entered the 
studio, which was crowded with busts and figures. At the farther end of the room 
stood a rather slender man, with a sallow face and brown whiskers, busily occu- 
pied in gy | the drapery of a female figure. He did not at first notice our 
presence, but when we approached nearer, he raised his head and saluted us 
without speaking or discontinuing his work. I was about to address him, when 
my friend caught me by the arm. ‘ Hush,’ whispered he, ‘you must not speak 
to Jones while he is working. Great oddity—like all geniuses. Come and look 
at this beautiful group.’ We went through the room, inspecting the composi- 
tions. I had no difficulty in recognising many fine likenesses, and was particu- 
larly struck with the life-like power which the artist gave to the eyes. The 
statuette charmed me, and I could not help expressing my admiration in a low 
tone to my friend. Meantime the sculptor continued to work in silence, and 
‘ the fit being still upon him,’ I was obliged, to my great mortification, to go 
away without an introduction. 

There was a tittering on every side of me, which soon broke into a roar. 

« Gentlemen,” said I, «I am happy to have caused you so much merriment, 
though I don’t exactly understand how.” 

*‘ Done, be daad,” said Rhadamanthus, ‘and no mistake.” 

** Brown,” said Pygmalion. 

I looked to the President for an explanation, and learned from him, as soon as 
he had acquired sufficient composure, that the artist I had seen was a poor deaf 
and dumb fellow, a clever assistant of Mr. Jones. 

“‘ And now for your lines, brother,” said he, “I see Pygmalion is anxiously 
waiting for them.” 

‘ Thus exhorted, I produced from my pocketbook and read the following 
ines :— 
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On Jones's Statuette of William Dargan. 


ON JONES’S STATUETTE OF WILLIAM DARGAN, 


I. 


See this fair statuette: from the purest of stones 
A marvellous artist did block it ; 

*T was wrought by the exquisite chisel of Jones— 
The man with his hand in his pocket. 


II. 


How stalwart the figure! How manly of mould! 
Each limb, strongly set in its socket ; 

How firmly he stands, self-reliant and bold, 
That man with his hand in his pocket. 


Itt. 
Those features so massive, that forehead immense, 
Prove the block forms the head of no blockhead ; 
What a face full of talent, and goodness, and sense, 
Has that man with his hand in his pocket. 


Iv. 

That hand holds no hard, sordid gripe of his gold, 
For the good of mankind he'll unlock it; 

For science and art thousands freely are told, 
By this man with his hand in his pocket. 


Ve 


William Dargan! with pride shall the land of thy birth 
Show, if any henceforth dare to mock it, 

A son nobler far than most lords of the earth, 
This man with his hand in his pocket. 


vi. 


Of nature so simple, of heart so benign, 
Of purpose so firm, nought can rock it; 
Of mind so capacious to grasp and design, 
Is this man with his hand in his pocket. 


vil. 


Here our children may see, when he’s laid in the dust, 
And his light burned out in its socket, 

God’s noblest of works, a man generous and just, 
This man with his hand in his pocket. 


‘¢ The verses may be very well,” said Pygmalion ; *« but as for the statuette, 
I think I could produce one as good myself.” 

** Bravo, Pyg,” cried Philalethes. ‘¢ Perhaps it is your own, my boy. 

Pygmalion did not blush, for his face was habitually too ruddy to ath of 
such a phenomenon, but he looked modest, and that did quite as well; where- 
upon Bishop exclaimed— 

“A fine! a fine upon Philalethes!—he has been guilty of telling the truth, 
for once in his life.” 

** Truth !” retorted Philalethes, with mock indignation. ‘* What do you know 
about truth.” 

The reply of Bishop, which would, no doubt, have embodied an eloquent dis- 
course upon veracity, was prevented by the President, who called out— 

** A fine upon you both. You, Bishop, shall sing a song, for impugning the 
veracity of a brother; and you, Philalethes, shall tell a story, for meddling with 
what you do not understand: Said I not well, brethren ?” 
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There was a general assent to the award of Wilddrake. 

« T will sing willingly,” said Bishop, “ if we can get voices to join me. There is 
Bach, and Heinrich, and a soprano, at the end of the table. Come, Bach, you 
shall preside at the piano.” 

I turned my eyes towards the person addressed by Bishop. He was a young 
man, with a high, broad brow, and pale, massive features. His face was calm, 
with an expression almost of lassitude, and strikingly thoughtful; and his lank hair 
was brushed back from his forehead, and fell down the side of his head. I recog- 
nised one of the greatest musical geniuses of our country——a man who had 
established already a high celebrity, both as a composer and a performer. He 
answered the call of Bishop; and going to the instrument, after a few minutes’ 
consultation, Bishop said— 

** Now then, brothers, for a madrigal of our own Bach’s :— 


MADRIGAL,. 


My ladye fayre 
Sate by y* mere 
All in a shell-strawed cave ; 
And at her feete 
I lay most sweete, 
And marked y* rippling wave. 


Then strayghte did I 
Unto her crie, 

** My fayrest, thou mayest see, 
«¢ As waves doe flow 
«¢ Y* moone below, 

** My heart doth move to thee.’ 


Then smyling say’d 
To me y* mayde 
In coylie sportive moode— 
«In soothe I know 
** Doth ebbe and flow 
‘‘ Beneath y* moone y* floode. 


«* But calm and bright 
* Y* orb of night 
Must keep her place above, 
«* And though y* tyde 
“To her may glyde 
«She ne’er to it doth move.” 


Bach’s beautiful composition was received with loud commendation, and en- 
thusiastically encored. Then the President said— 

** Now, Philalethes, your story.” 

«Tt is not fair,” replied the party addressed, ‘to call on me fora story. I 
spun you along yarn on our last night; and there are abundance of good stories all 
about us. ‘There’s Pygmalion has a hundred of them stowed away in his noddle ; 
only, I'm afraid, there isn’t much truth in any of Ais tales.” 

** Slander !—gross slander !” said Pyg. ‘1 claim the protection of the chair.” 

*¢ You shall have it, most excellent sculptor—and a fair hearing, too, while 
you disprove the charge of our truth-loving brother.” 

**’Tisn't worth disproving,” retorted the sculptor. ‘ But there’s a brother at 
the foot of the table who can tell us some of his recollections of old times, if he 
will. What say you, brother Moonshine. Will you come out with a story, 
Moses ?” 

A personage in the locality indicated slowly raised his head, as if the remark 
of Pygmalion had roused him from contemplation. He was a dreamy-looking 
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old man, with a pleasant, grog-fed, reddish nose, a large, mild, light-blue eye, 
and a bald, bullet head, haunted with all sorts of quaint, old-world notions, 
which he expressed from time to time like one of a bygone age, to the great 
delight of his auditory. 

‘‘ Well, indeed,” said he, “I don’t know that I have anything to tell that 

ou young folks would care to hear. But I should be sorry to refuse a call, and 

i will do my best to remember something of old times. Ah! the good old times 
when i 

«Come, none of your moralising, if you please; ‘tis as bad as mixing your 
wine with water.” 

The old man passed his hand over his bald head once or twice, as if he were 
callin up the ghost of some old memory, and then said— 

66 Wel » I'll tell you 
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Iw all the changes that have taken place 
in this changeable world, since I had the 

leasure of making acquaintance with 
it, the greatest is in travelling. When 
I was a youngster, I remember my 
father, who was Mayor of Cork in the 
year of grace '97, setting out for Dub- 
lin with the address from the Corpo- 
ration of that loyal city to the Viceroy 
of the day. I remember it, as it were 
but, yesterday. It was thought at that 
time to be a great journey, and the 
leave-taking of friends and relatives 
was not without tears. They took two 
days to reach Limerick ; on the third 
they proceeded to Tullamoore, where 
they slept ; and on the fourth, taking 
ship in the canal boat, they arrived in 
the metropolis late at night. But 
now-a-days, what between railroads 
and steam coaches, men go—— 

The old gentleman gave a sweep of 
his hand from his breast till he stretched 
it at arm’s length, and then let it drop 
by his side. How wonderful is the 
eloquence of action! Words were in- 
vented but to help it out. I have seen 
an Italian gather up the points of his 
fingers till his hand looked like a pine- 
apple, and shake it with a grimace that 
would have done honour to an ape. I 
have seen a Frenchman elevate his 
shoulders till he endangered his ears ; 
but old Moonshine’s motion was alto- 
gether on a great scale. It was mag- 
nificent; it was natural—such as I 
should suppose Adam to have made to 
Eve when he showed her the world was 
all before them. The very form of ex 
pression was grand; it was incom. 
plete; it savoured somewhat of in- 
finity. Men go,” said he, with a 
wave of his hand—had he said “to 
the ends of the earth” it would have 
been nothing. 


After a moment's pause the narrator 
roceeded: ‘I shall never forget my first 
journey from Limerick to Dublin. A 
day-coach had been established, which 
was considered a marvel of celerity. It 
left Swinburne’s hotel early in the morn- 
ing, and contrived to accomplish half 
of the journey that day, arriving late 
in the evening at Mountrath, where the 
travellers slept, whence, starting next 
morning, after an early breakfast, it 
entered the metropolis by the light of 
the old oil-lamps, upon the second 
day. You may yet see the old road- 
side inn a little way outside the town 
of Mountrath—a large, high house, re- 
tired a short way from the road, having 
a spacious sweep of gravelled space 
before it, and a multitude of windows ; 
but, alas! it is now falling fast into de- 
cay ; and one never sees the bustling 
face of the white-aproned waiter stand- 
ing at the door, or hears the crack of 
the postillion’s whip as he leads out his 
_ to horse a gentleman's travel- 
ing-carriage. 

** Well, all that is past and gone. 
On the second day of our journey, we 
had all assembled drowsily in the par- 
lour, which smelled villanously of the 
preceding night’s supper, and had sat 
down to our hurried breakfast. By the 
time we had half finished our meal, a 
car drove up to the door, and in a few 
moments after a gentleman entered in 
a large drab travelling coat, with half 
a dozen capes, and a huge red shawl 
wound around his neck. He deposited 
a travelling-case leisurely on the side- 
board, and then looked keenly around 
him. The survey did not seem to give 
him much gratification. The eggs had 
all disappeared, and the cold beef 
was in a very dilapidated condition. 
However, he sat down, took off his 
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coat and shawl, and addressed himself 
to the cold meat like a hungry man. 
The waiter made his appearance. 

‘Just five minutes more, gentle- 
men, the horses are putting to.” 

The traveller looked up quietly. 
He was not a man to be put out of his 
way. He ordered some eggs, and de- 
sired the waiter to make fresh tea. 

** Are you going by the coach, sir?” 
inquired the attendant. 

*« Yes, certainly,” was the reply, in 
an English accent (he was a traveller 
from a London house), “but I must 
have my breakfast first ; so be quick, 
will you?” 

The waiter left the room, and im- 
mediately after we heard the fellow 
telling the guard to be expeditious ; an 
exhortation to which that worthy re- 
sponded by a clamorous blast of his 
horn that made us all start from our 
seats, and hurry out of the room, leav- 
ing the English gentleman alone to 
finish his breakfast, which, to do him 
justice, he seemed by no means disposed 
to neglect. ‘The waiter, meantime, 


brought in the tea, and retired; but 
was speedily summoned back by a 
vigorous ringing of the bell. 

** A spoon, please,” said the gentle. 


man. 

The waiter advanced to the table to 
procure the article, but, to his astonish- 
ment, there was not a spoon to be 
seen; nay, even those which had been 
in the cups had all disappeared. 

** Blessed Virgin!” ejaculated the 
dismayed attendant, “what's become 
of all the spoons ?” 

“* That’s just what I want to know, 
you blockhead,” said the other. 

‘Two dozen and a half—real sil- 
ver,” cried Tom. 

**T want only one,” said the gentle. 
man. ‘‘Haven’t you a spoon in your 
establishment, my man ?” 

Tom made no reply, but rushed dis. 
tractedly out of the room, and running 
up to the coachman, cried out, “stop 
Dempsey, for the love of heaven !” 

“ All right !” says Dempsey, with a 
twirl of his whip, gathering up the 
reins, and preparing to start—for we 
had all taken our places. 

‘isn’t all right, I tell you,” cried 
Tom, ‘ where are the spoons ?” 

«‘ What spoons? Arrah! don’t be 
bothering us, man; and we five minutes 
behind time. Joey, hould that off-lead- 
er’s head, till she goes on a bit.” 

By this time the master of the inn 
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had come out to learn what all the 
hubbub was about. Tom, half blub- 
bering, poor fellow, made him acquaint- 
ed with the fact, that all his silver 
spoons had vanished. The landlord 
cried out “robbery!” the housemaids 
screamed out ‘*murder !” and a variety 
of other exclamations, too dreadful to 
contemplate. When silence was re- 
stored, the inn-keeper insisted on stop- 
ping the coach till he ascertained if 
the report of Tom was true. Ere many 
moments he returned, as pale as a 
ghost, and said— 

‘**Gentlemen, I’m sorry to trouble 
you; but I must beg you'll come 
down, till a search is made for my 
property. Tom, here, will swear that 
there was a spoon in every tea-cup this 
morning as usual—won't you, Tom?” 

“Be dad I'll take my Bible-oath 
of that same, sure enough,” replied 
Tom; “and sure I didn’t swallow 
them.” 

The passengers all indignantly re- 
fused to submit to the search proposed 
by the landlord. An old lady inside 
went off in hysterics, when the inn- 
keeper opened the door, and proposed 
to turn her pockets inside out. There 
was an officer, with a wooden leg, on 
the box-seat, who swore, in the most 
awful manner, that he would run the 
first man through the body that at- 
tempted to lay a hand on him—by the 
way, he hadn't a sword, but he forgot 
that in his fury. There was a justice of 
the peace for the county, who protested 
that he would commit the host for con- 
tempt; and a Dublin attorney in the 
back-seat intimated his determination 
to indict Tom, who had laid hold of his 
leg, for an assault; and, moreover, to 
commence an action against his master 
for defamation. As I was but a young- 
ster then, and the weakest of the party, 
the landlord chucked me down in a 
twinkling, and hauled me into the par- 
lonr, half dead with fright ; and there- 
upon the rest of the passengers, in- 
cluding the wooden-legged captain, 
scrambled down, and fol owed, deter- 
mined to make common cause and pro- 
tect me from insult with their lives, if 
necessary. And now we were all again 
in the breakfast-room, clamouring and 
remonstrating, while, to add to the 
din, the guard kept up a continual 
brattle with his horn. All this time the 
English gentleman was steadily prose- 
cuting his work upon the eggs and 
toast, with a cup of tea before him, 
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which he was leisurely sipping, quite at 
his ease like. 

«* What the deuce is the matter?” 
said he, looking up, “‘ can’t you let a 
man take his breakfast in comfort.” 

“« The plate!” said the master. 

‘¢ The silver spoons !” cried the but- 
ler. 

‘¢ Robbery !” shouted the mistress. 

**Murder!” &c., screamed the house- 
maids. 

«Search every one,” demanded the 
host; ** come, let us begin with this 
young chap,” diving his hand into my 
breeches pocket. 

“I think,” said the English gentle- 
man, coolly, ‘ ’twould be as well first 
to search the premises. Is the waiter 
long in your service ?” 

«‘ Fifteen years last Shrovetide, and 
I defy any man to lay as much as the 
big of his nail to my charge.” 

By this time the English gentleman 
had finished his breakfast, and, wiping 
his mouth deliberately, he commenced 
to search the room. He opened every 
drawer of the sideboard, then he looked 
under the table, then behind the win- 
dow-shutters, but all in vain. After 
that he stopped a moment to reflect, 
when a bright thought seemed to cross 
his mind, and he raised the lid of one 
of the teapots, but with as little 
success as before; nevertheless, he 
continued his examination of the 
teapots, and when he came to the 
last, what do you think, but he 
thrust in his hand, and drew out first 
one spoon, and then another, till he 
laid a number of them on the table. 
Tom rushed up and began to count— 
*¢ Two, four, six,” and so on, till at 
length he exclaimed— 

‘* May I never see glory, but they're 
all right, every one. The Lord be- 
tween us and harm, but this bangs all 
that ever I seen!” 

“T'll tell you what, my man,” said 
the gentleman, looking sternly at the 
astonished waiter, ‘‘I strongly suspect 
you have been playing tricks upon your 
master. <A nice on you'd have had 
of it when the company had gone away ! 
I don’t like the look of the fellow, I 
tell you,” he continued, addressing 
himself to the host ; ‘‘ and if it wasn’t 
for the fortunate circumstances of my 
coming in a little late and wanting a 
spoon, you would have lost your pro- 
perty, sir. You may count it a lucky 
day that I came to your house.” 

The landlord was struck dumb with 
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amazement; even the mistress hadn’t 
a word to say, though she looked wick- 
edly at poor Tom, and the house- 
maids began to cry and bless them- 
selves, 

‘“‘ Gentlemen,” proceeded the Eng- 
lishman, * I hope yéu will overlook the 
insult you have received ; as, after all, 
the landlord is not to be blamed; and 
if he will insist on this blackguard 
waiter making an ample apology, I will 
take upon me to say for you all, that 
you will not take any proceedings.” 

All cheerfully expressed their assent 
to the proposition except the attorney, 
who still muttered something about 
assault and defamation, which so terri- 
fied Tom that he most humbly entreated 
— of the whole company, though 

e still protested that he was innocent 
of the crime laid to his charge. 

«*Gammon!” said the gentleman ; 
**but as you have made proper sub- 
mission, and nothing has been lost, I 
shall make it a further condition with 
your master, that he won’t turn you 
adrift on the world with a thief’s cha- 
racter, but give you an opportunity of 
reforming. Keepa sharp eye on him, 
however, sir, advise you. And now, 
gentlemen, I think we'd better be 
moving.” 

We all hurried out and took our 
places, the English gentleman getting 
up on the seat behind the coachman. 
Dempsey ‘threw the silk” into the 
horses ; the guard blew an impatient 
blast on his horn, and off we went at a 
slapping pace, the host bowing humbly 
to us until we were out of sight. 

‘I’m driving on this road these ten 
years,” said Dempsey, when he slack- 
ened his pace up a hill; ‘‘andI never 
knew such a thing as that to happen 
before.” 

“ Very likely,” said the Englishman, 
quietly, ‘‘ and never will again.” 

“I always thought Tom Reilly was 
as honest a fellow, man and boy, as 
any in the parish.” 

*¢T make no doubt he is,” replied 
the other ; “he has a very honest coun- 
tenance.” 

“‘T thought, sir,” said the captain, 
*¢ you said you didn’t like his look ?” 

‘* Maybe I did say so,” was the reply. 

‘** And pray, sir, do you still think 
*twas he hid the spoons?” 

** Not a bit of it.” 

«* Then who the d—I did 2” 

*“‘I did. Do you think I’m green 
enough to travel so cold a morning as 
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this without having a comfortable 
breakfast ?” 

** Well,” said Dempsey, ‘‘ that’s the 
knowingest trick I ever heard of in my 
life.” 

«« Not bad,” replied the gentleman, 
with t sang froid, “but it won't 
do to be repeated.” 

When we arrived at Portarlington, 
the gentleman— who, by the way, 
turned out to be a very pleasant fellow, 
and up to all sorts of life—got off the 
coach, and ordered his travelling-case 
to be taken into the inn. 

“‘Do you stop here, sir?” asked the 
coachman, 

‘¢ Yes, for the present. 
little business to 
at Mountrath,” 

The gentleman, having given the 
usual gratuity to the guard and coach- 
man, and alsoa slip of paper to Demp. 
sey, which he directed him to give to 
the host at Mountrath, passed into the 
inn; the coach drove on, and I never 
saw him again. 

Dempsey having pocketed the shil. 
ling, looked at the paper with some 
curiosity, in which, to say the truth, 
we all shared. 

«¢ There's no harm in reading it, as 
it is open,” said the Captain, taking it 
from Dempsey. 

They were a few lines, written in 


I have a 
o here as well as 
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pencil, on the leaf of a pocket-book, 
and the Captain read them out—lI re- 
member them to this day :— 


“This is to certify that Tom Reilly put 
nothing into the teapot this morning except 
hot water and sloe-leaves, and that the other 
ingredients, the spoons, were added by me, 
for the purpose of giving the composition 
some strength. I further certify that the 
aforesaid spoons are capital for making ‘ stir.’ 

“ Given under my hand, 
“ ELKANAH SMITHERS, JUN.” 


You may be sure we all enjoyed 
this finish to the joke, and Dempsey 
forwarded the paper by the down- 
coach, that poor Tom Reilly’s charac- 
ter might be cleared with the least 
possible delay. Tom was fully rein- 
stated in the confidence of his em- 
ployers; but the landlady had got such 
a fright, that she determined her silver 
spoons should never again be placed 
at the mercy of any traveller. Ac- 
cordingly, she transferred them to the 
private part of the establishment, sub- 
stituting for them in the public room a 
set of very neat pewter articles—there 
was no German silver, or albata, or 
such things in those days—which, when 
cleaned, looked nearly as well as silver. 
Many a time I stirred my tea at break- 
fast with one of them, and thought of 
‘* Elkanah Smithers, jun.” 


When the story was concluded, the conversation again became broken, and 
many pleasant things were said up and down the table, which I have now for- 


gotten. 
our next merry meeting!” 


At length the President rose, and, filling his glass, said—‘‘ Brothers, to 
We all drank the toast: then the Hochmystiker 


left his chair, and the party dissolved as rapidly as a mist melts away before the 


sun On @ summer morning. 


Ever yours, most mystically, 


JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 
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JULIUS CHSAR AND NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


“ High o'er the scene of death Achilles stood, 
All grim with dust, and horrible with blood ; 
Yet still insatiate, still with rage on flame— 
Such is the lust of never-dying fame!"—Porr’s Homer, Book xx. 


“ 


Fling away ambition : 


By that sin fell the angels; how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by 't ?”"—SHAKSPEARE, 


“ Where may the wéliried eye repose, 
When gazing on the great, 

Where neither guilty glory glows, 
Nor despicable state ?”—Byron. 


Tue question demanded in the last of 
the poetical extracts we have selected 
to head this essay, may be answered 
by pointing to a very circumscribed 
list of patriot kings and heroes, whose 
public services were untinged by selfish 
feelings, or a thirst for power unlimit- 
ed. Buch, for instance, as Trajan, 
Marcus Aurelius, Alfred the Great, 
Henry IV. of France, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Epaminondas, Scipio, Washing- 
ton, and Wellington. Rigid justice 
must exclude from this exalted co- 
hort, the first Cesar and the first 
Napoleon, despite their _ brilliant 
deeds, versatile endowments, and con- 
summate mastery in the arts of war 
and legislation. With Alexander, 
they must be ranked more as repre- 
sentative types of personal ambition, 
than as true lovers of their country, 
zealous only for the common good. 
Men, illustrious in their actions rather 
than great by their superior virtue. 
A wide distinction exists between the 
two classes. The one acknowledges 
no private interest, but labours only 
for the general happiness of the world. 
The other is absorbed in himself, and 
aims less at honour than honours. The 
— has been discussed by ancient 
hilosophers and Christian moralists. 
rd Bacon reverts to it in many dis- 
cursive passages. An eminent French 
writer, the Abbé de St. Pierre,* de- 
livered, in the French Academy, an 
elaborate discourse on this particular 
topic, published afterwards in his col- 
lected works, and which may be read 
with advantage, as sound and clear 
both in reasoning and application. 


Exploits which are neither praise- 
worthy nor virtuous in themselves, as 
not having the general advantage for 
their motive, may yet sometimes be 
invested with a seeming greatness from 
extraordinary success, as in the cases 
of Alexander, Cesar, and Napoleon. 
Surmounted difficulties excite admira- 
tion, as proofs of extraordinary cou- 
rage or ability. ‘The superior genius 
which triumphs where others fail, will 
achieve a colossal reputation ; but if 
the originating principle is not based 
on moral rectitude, if a thirst for glory 
supersedes the sense of duty, there can 
be no true greatness, although there 
may he immeasurable fame. Consi- 
dered in the light of a public benefae- 
tor, Socrates is superior to Cesar. 
The most dazzling victories of warrior- 
kings are nothing, in permanent 
utility, when compared with their 
peaceful or scientific achievements ; 
although the latter are less talked of, 
and less frequently associated with 
their memories. Alexander promoted 
human happiness more by the Cities 
he founded than by those he destroyed. 
The effects of Arbela, Pharsalia, and 
Marengo, have been effaced by other 
battles and subsequent revolutions, 
But the Periplus o Nearchus helped 
to solve a geographical problem, the 
Julian Style almost perfected the Ca- 
lendar, and the Code Napoleon has 
condensed a system of jurisprudence 
which, however it may be altered and 
improved, never can be superseded. 
hen Lord Bacon pronounced Ju- 
lius Cesar the most complete character 
of all antiquity, he applied the eulo- 


* Not the author of “ Paul and Virginia,” but an earlier writer of superior ability, although 
less generally read. Hé was expelled the Academy for boldly denying the right of Louis 


SLY, to the title of “Great.” Died 1743. 


His project for a perpetual peace was called by 


the profligate Cardinal Dubois, “the dream of a good man.” 
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gium more in reference to his incom- 
parable attainments and almost super- 
natural capacity, than with veneration 
for his moral attributes. In these he 
has been exceeded, while, as a military 
leader, a statesman, legislator, orator, 
astronomer, scholar, and author, it is 
difficult to produce a parallel. Nei- 
ther can this be effected without mul- 
tiplying competitors, for never in any 
other instance were so many qualities 
united to such excellence in a single 

rson. Pliny records of the first 
Cesar, that he could employ at the 
same moment his ears to listen, his eyes 
to read, his hand to write, and his 
mind to dictate.* The sentence has 
been ae by Gibbon, in sum- 
ming up the character of his favourite 
hero, Julian. But, in either case it 
sounds more like the hyperbole of a 
poet than the sober conviction of a 
philosophic historian. The intellec- 
tual constitution of the two emperors 
must have differed materially from 
that of Cornelius De Witt, “ie was 
wont to say, that he only got through 
his complicated business by attending 
to one thing at a time. 

Lord Byron, in a poetical compari- 
son of Cesar and Napoleon, calls the 
latter— 


“ The fool of false dominion—and a kind 
Of bastard Cesar, following him of old 
With steps unequal; for the Roman's mind 
‘Was modelled in a less terrestrial mould, 
‘With passions fiercer, yet a judgment cold, 
And an immortal instinct which redeem'd 
The frailties of a heart so soft, yet bold. 
Alcides with the distaff now he seem'd 
At Cleopatra's feet—and now himeelf, he beam'd, 
And came—and saw—and conquer'd !"t 


Then he adds, in an appendix :— 
“But we must not be so much dazzled 
with the surpassing glory of Cesar, or with 
his magnanimous, his amiable qualities, as 
to forget the decision of his impartial coun- 
trymen—he was justly slain !” 
¢ Jure cesus existimetur” is the ex. 
ression of Suetonius, a trustworthy 
istorian, who is dfposed to ‘ nothing 
extenuate, or set down aught in ma- 
lice.” On the retributive justice of 
Cesar's death, it may be superfluous 
to argue. On the political expediency, 
opinions are more divided. The Ro- 
an Republic, that popular and long 
cherished fallacy, already a shadow 
without substance, gained little by a 
substitution of names and persons. 
The people passed from one despotism 


* Lib. vii. cap. 25. 
ft Shakspare’s Julius Cesar. 
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to another, less scrupulous and more 
confirmed. Had they possessed the ad- 
vantage of reading and digesting 
Montesquieu’s ‘‘ Esprit des Lois” and 
** Grandeur et decadence des Ro- 
mans” (which was impossible, because 
these works were not written), the 
time-hallowed assassination in the 
Capitol would never have taken place, 
nor would the lofty scene have been 
acted over many ages after, as Shak- 
speare says— 
‘In states unborn, and accents yet unknown.” 
Talleyrand, the astute and unprinci- 
led, denounced the execution of the 
uc D’Enghien as worse than a crime 
—he stigmatised it as a mistake. He 
felt more contempt for the error in 
judgment than for the obliquity in 
conscience. The immolation of Cesar, 
when called by its right name, was not 
the act of an insulted nation rising to 
vindicate its liberty, but the secret 
conspiracy of a few jealous nobles, 
who desired to wield the power they 
saw usurped by another. A con- 
test between oligarchy and individual 
despotism —an unmixed choice of 
evils, with the chances heavily against 
achange. Hear the sentiments of the 
faction in the mouth of Cassius, their 
organ and active representative, as re- 
corded by the truest exponent of his- 
tory to whom we can refer :— 
“TI cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life—but for my single self, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself.”} 
This passes for patriotism, but what is 
it in fact but personal ambition under 
another form, as the sequel proved ? 
There is strong similarity between the 
death of Cesar in the Capitol, and 
that of Henry IV. of France in the 
street of La Feronnerie. Both were 
cut off by premeditated assassination, 
and in contempt of repeated warnings. 
But how differently were their thoughts 
employed, and their faculties directed, 
when the blow fell, which curtailed 
their days and annihilated their deeply- 
laid arrangements. When the Roman 
autocrat was surprised in the senate- 
house by the daggers of men whose 
lives he had spared in unsuspecting 
clemency, he was organising a vast 
system of universal conquest, and 
dreamed of carrying the Roman eagles 
to the extremities of the ancient world, 
+ “Childe Harold,” canto iv. stanza 90, 
Act 1, Scene 2. 
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with terror and desolation in their 
van, chains and vassalage in their rear. 
His ambition was neither sated nor 
checked by the advance of years, the ne- 
cessity of repose, the ever-flowing tide 
of success, the absence of rivalry, or 
the proverbial uncertainty of all human 
fortunes. He had deeply studied 
history and philosophy, but he listened 
not to their prophetic examples. 
Henry of Navarre, on the contrary, 
when he perished under the knife of 
Ravaillac, in the full enjoyment of the 
power he had long fought for as his 
delegated right, was occupied with the 
grandest, the noblest conception that 
ever entered the heart of a real philan- 
thropist—a plan for a vast European 
confederacy, embracing perpetual peace 
and friendly intercourse, of which his 
own kingdom was to be the central 
pivot, and he, the founder, promoter, 
and protector. It was not permitted 
by divine intelligence that either of 
these gigantic schemes should be car- 
ried into effect. The opposite lessons 
appear to be intended for all genera- 
tions of men to study and apply, 
rather than to exhaust time in disput- 
ing the accuracy of the details, or in 
speculating on the impenetrable causes. 
They suggest reflections which elevate 
the value of history and biography far 
beyond the rank of chronological 
memoranda, or a simple recital of oc- 
currences; while they fill the mind 
with ample stores of thought, to be 
often drawn upon, but always with 
moral advantage, added wisdom, and 
increasing happiness. Faith in appa- 
rent truth, in preference to = 
doubt or suspicion of every thing, we 
imagine to be the best use of knowledge 
and experience, and the secret of in- 
tellectual enjoyment; far more pro- 
fitable than the licentious waste of 
learning, which seeks to prove, by in- 
genious cavils, that all the motives and 
actions of men have been mis-stated 
for two thousand years ; that we know 
little of anything, except through the 
exaggerated medium of gy or 
intentional falsehood ; and, finally, to 
entangle the reasoning faculties in a 
maze of perplexed conjecture, until, 
as Macbeth says— 
“ Function is smother'd in surmise, 

And nothing is, but what is not.” + 

A solemn historian* observes, that 
“the generality of princes, if they 


* Gibbon. “ Decline and Fall.” 
VOL. XLI.—NO. CCXLII. 


Julius Caesar and Napoleon Buonaparte. 
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were stript of the regal mantle and 
cast naked into the world, would im- 
mediately sink to the lowest rank of 
society, without a hope of emerging 
from obscurity.” The opinion, whether 
just or jaundiced, is applied to lineal 
possessors of sovereignty, and not to 
the bold adventurer who carves out 
his passage to a kingdom with the 
He must possess 
personal merit above accidental ad- 
vantages and independent of fortune. 
He cannot outrun competition except 
by superior strength of character, by 
intrepid courage, and intense activity 
of mind and body. It is therefore 
likely that he is well fitted for and 
equal to the station he has grasped, 
however objectionable may be the 
means he has employed. Sylla, Cesar, 
Cromwell, and Napoleon, proved thém- 
selves as capable of government as if 
they had been born in the purple, and 
had ascended the throne by hereditary 
right. Alexander wept at thirty-two, 
because he could no longer find worlds 
to conquer. Cesar shed tears when 
he reflected that he had done nothing 
at the age when Alexander had estab- 
lished for himself an immortal name. 
In both it was a selfish feeling. The 
thirst for glory, the spur of inordinate 
ambition. The man who declared that 
he would rather be the first in a vil- 
lage than the second in Rome, gave 
sufficient indications of a power and 
spirit to command, but was little likely 
to practise the severer virtue of impli- 
cit obedience. In one respect Sylla 
exceeded Cesar in personal magna- 
nimity. He resigned the power he 
might have retained, and walked the 
Forum fearless and unarmed, as if in 
utter contempt of the vengeance he 
had excited, and the countless enemies 
engendered by his cruelties. ‘The 
Romans were satisfied with this volun- 
tary abdication, for had they not re- 
spected, they would certainly have slain 
him.”¢ But the generous nature of 
Cesar was incapable of the butcheries 
of Sylla. Had he not pardoned the 
prisoners of Pharsalia, the tragedy of 
the Ides of March would never have 
been recorded. This was nearly anti- 
cipated by the proscriptions of Sylla, 
in which the future emperor, then a 
stripling, was included. Cesar was 
connected with the family» of Marius 
by the marriage of his aunt Julia, and 
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naturally hostile to Sylla. The sangui- 
nary dictator had pronounced his doom, 
and upon some of his friends remark- 
ing, that there was no need to put such 
a boy to death, observed — “ Their 
sagacity was small, if they did not see 
in that boy many Mariuses.”* Even 
at that early age he penetrated the 
ambition of his character, and per- 


ceived his superior abilities. So did . 


the father of Napoleon, on his death- 
bed, predict the greatness of his second 
son. Joseph is the eldest,” said he, 


**but Napoleon will be the head of 


the family.” Napoleon, in the com- 
mencement of his career, possessed 
none of the advantages which Cesar 
inherited—rank, wealth, and influen- 
tial connexion. Both existed in a 
eriod of turmoil and revolution, which 
Proke down all established barriers, 
and left an open field of contest for the 
boldness and capacity, which might 
create and seize its own opportunities. 
In the one case, these opportunities 
offered themselves to Casar; in the 
other, Napoleon had to hunt them out, 
or lie perpetually on the watch until 
they fell in his way. The onward 
career of Cesar was assisted by his 
patrician dignity, which confined rival- 
ship to his own class, and narrowed 
the field of competition. That of 
Napoleon derived no help from his 
obseure position as a sub-lieutenant of 
artillery, without money or friends, 
The accidents of birth and fortune 
placed Cesar half way up the eminence 
which Napoleon had to ascend from its 
base. Yet he surmounted the summit 
more rapidly when he began to rise, 
and at a much earlier period of life. 
Different forms of society, and wide 
distinctions in feeling and opinion, 
had rendered it much more difficult for 
a successful soldier to reach Imperial 
power in modern Europe than. in 
ancient Rome. 

Every minute particular regarding 
the youth of Napoleon has been dis- 
closed to posterity. We are familiar 
with his manners, his reserve, his caus- 
tic brevity of speech, his inattention to 
dress, his personal appearance, his domi- 
neering temper, and his unremitting ap- 
plication to all branches of study likely 
to lead to military distinction. From 
earliest youth he was intended for a 
soldier. He was always proud of his 
novitiate service in the artillery, which 
he considered the most effective arm in 


modern warfare, and by which he won 
more than one of his most brilliant 
battles. At Montmirail, in 1814, he 
dismounted, pointed a gun, and observ- 
ed, ‘“‘ Let me once more return to my 
old trade.” Of the early years of 
Cesar, and of his youthful habits, 
little is particularly known. While 
in boyhood, he was sent to Rhodes 
to study oratory under Apollonius, 
Nature had gifted him with inherent 
taste, zeal for the acquirement of 
knowledge, and superior eloquence. 
He was originally intended for the 
bar, and met with such success at his 
first introduction into forensic warfare, 
that if he had pursued his fortune as 
an advocate he might have rivalled 
Cicero, and would have far oe 
all other competitors. But he already 
felt the whispers of ambition, and the 
inward impulse of military renown, 
although for the present he was com- 
pelled to stifle both. We have no 
purpose, in a limited essay, to embrace 
a review in detail of all the great actions 
of two lives, so full of incide nt and 
adventure, as those of the first Roman, 
and the first French Emperor. We 
purpose merely a general survey and 
comparison, with a separate exami- 
nation of the most celebrated battle 
in which each was victorious, Phar- 
salia and Austerlitz. Both were won 
by superior skill, and ended in the 
utter overthrow of the enemy. Both 
established the reputation and power 
of the conqueror, and gave to each 
the permanent stamp of legitimacy, 
which defeat would have obliterated. 
Until Ceesar passed the boundaries of 
his province, and crossed the Rubicon, 
he was the sworn servant of the com- 
monwealth, the soldier of the Roman 
Senate; holding command by their 
decree, and bound to resign it at their 
behest. Until Napoleon landed in 
France from Egypt, without permis- 
sion from the existing government, 
and left his army, to look after his own 
personal interest, he was a delegated 
general, subject to constituted autho- 
rity. From the moment when each 
ventured on the decisive act of disobe- 
dience, it became evident, he was 
either, if unsuccessful, a rebel, or if 
fortunate, a dictator. The same result 
attended the audacity of both. Pompey 
fled from Rome, and Cesar entered 
the capital in triumph. Napoleon, by 
a coup de main, and the presence of 
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his gréemadiers, dissolved the Council 
of Five Hundred (as Cromwell packed 
off the Leng Parliament), and estab- 
lished the Consulate, which was vir- 
tually the Empire. The name was of 
little consequence to either Cesar or 
Napoleon — the unlimited power re- 
mained in the hands of both. 

Cesar reduced all Italy in sixty 
days, without shedding blood. His 
adversaries receded before the storm 
they could not quell, and wasted no re- 
sources in useless resistance. Pompey 
retreated from Brundusium, across the 
Adriatic Sea, to Dyrrachium. Czsar 
then proceeded to Spain, determined 
to reduce that province, which had es- 
poused the cause of his rival, and to 
leave no. enemy behind him. This cam- 
paign, and his manceuvres at Alesia, 
in which he completely cireumvented 
and demolished his unskilful opponents, 
may be reckoned amongst the most 
signal instances of his consummate ge- 
neralship. Having disposed of the army 
under Petreius and Afranius, in Spain, 
he rapidly retraced his steps through 
Italy, and transported his forces across 
the Adriatic to Dyrrachium (where 
Pompey had intrenched himself), de- 
termined to bring ona general engage- 
ment, and, if possible, tofinish the quar- 
rel between himself and his rival, by a 
conclusive victory. He was fond of 
uttering apothegms, and on this occa- 
sion observed — **I am going to en- 
counter a general without troops after 
having defeated troops without a gene- 
ral.” He spoke not of the actual num- 
bers enrolled under the banners of 
Pompey, but of their inexperience in 
war, and inferiority in courage, as com- 

ared with his own tried veterans. 
lis army suffered much from want of 
supplies, and his military chest was 
empty; while Pompey, having the 
command of the sea, with an over- 
whelming fleet, revelled in abundance. 
His object was delay ; that of his ad- 
versary immediate action. Cesar ha- 
zarded an imprudent attack on ffie 
enemy’s lines, as Gustavus Adolphus 
did many centuries after, when he as- 
sailed the position of Wallenstein, at 
Nuremberg. A similar error of two 
great generals, attended by similar con- 
sequences. Both sustained a sharp 
repulse, which greater vigour on the 
part of their opponents, might have 
rendered ruinous. Each encountered 
great personal danger, and was com- 


* De Bello Civili, 1. iii. ¢. 71. 
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pelled to throw aside the leading staff of 
command, and fight in the ranks, 
to encourage their flying soldiers. 
Napoleon found himself in the same 
extremity at Krasnée, on the retreat 
from Moscow. Drawing his sword, he 
exclaimed — “ I have played the Em- 
peror long enough, I must now again 
become Buonaparté.” Cesar himself 
said of his miscarriage at Dyrrachium— 
«« This day victory ool have de- 
clared forthe enemy, if their commander 
had known how to conquer.” He stated 
his own loss at nine hundred and sixty 
foot, and four hundred horse, amongst 
whom were several Roman knights, 
five tribunes, and thirty-two centu- 
rians.* But he suffered most under the 
loss of reputation, which preyed on his 
mind; and the night which followed 
yroved the most melancholy one of his 
fife. Already murmurs began to be 
heard, with tokens of wavering allegi- 
ance. He had triumphed over count- 
less hordes of barbarian tribes in Gaul 
and Germany; he had foiled, and 
laughed to scorn, the tactics of Pom- 

»y’s lieutenants in Spain; but when 
he encountered the great Pompey him- 
self, his star turned pale, while his 
genius appeared to be subdued and re- 
buked, as if in presence of a superior. 
So was it with Napoleon, when he en- 
countered his first serious check, on 
the sanguinary day of Essling, in the 
Austrian campaign of 1809, and was 
cooped up with his whole army in the 
island of Lobau, on the Danube. Eu- 
rope already began to exult, as if the 
hour of her liberation had arrived; 
but in less than six weeks, the belea- 
guered lion liberated himself by a mas- 
terly manceuvre, threw bridges across 
the river, turned the flanks of his 
enemy's position, and on the field 
of Wagram achieved a signal tri- 
umph, which ended the war, and 
enabled him to dictate peace on his 
own terms. Cesar, after his repulse at 
Dyrrachium, finding it impossible to 
maintain his ground, principally from 
the want of provisions, which produced 
a contagious sickness in his army, 
broke up suddenly frem his encamp- 
ment, and marched away into the fer- 
tile plains of Thessaly, hoping to induce 
his adversary to follow, and give him 
the chance he so much desired, of open 
combat in a fair field. Pompey was 
overruled by the impetuosity or vanity 
of those about him, and offered the 
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aegeentiy. which every principle of 
policy or prudence called upon him to 
withhold. His sun set for ever at Phar- 
salia, and Czesar remained master of 
the world, without a surviving compe- 
titor of formidable pretensions. It 
would have been better for Pompey to 
have fullen leading the charge of his 
cavalry, than to perishingloriously, and 
by ignoble hands, on the shore at Pelu- 
sium. So had it been more in charac- 
ter for Napoleon to have died with his 
Imperial Guards, by the fire of a British 
square, at Waterloo, than to linger six 
years in wasting disease on the rock 
of St. Helena. The ends of the great- 
est men who have filled the world with 
their fame, sometimes convey a deeper 
moral than the most glowing incidents 
of their lives. 
On the dawn of Pharsalia, Cesar was 
reparing to strike his tents, and shift 
pis encampment to Scotusa, a city of 
Thessaly, ioe towards the north. He 
felt persuaded that Pompey would 
avoid an action, and, therefore, chose 
to march in search of provisions, as 
well as to harass the enemy by frequent 
change of position, trusting that in 
some of these movements they might 
lay themselves open to the chance of 
attack. Operations somewhat similar 
to these occurred previous to the battle 
of Salamanca, when the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Marshal Marmont maneu- 
vred in close proximity for several 
weeks, and moved in parallellines overa 
vast tract of country,each watching until 
the other should give him an opportu- 
nity to strike. When Cesar’s scouts 
brought him intelligence, that the 
enemy were moving out of their camp 
in order of battle, and determined to 
fight, he saw that the anticipated mo- 
ment had at lastarrived. ‘ The long- 
wished-for day is come,” said he, “on 
which we shall fight with men, and not 
with want and famine.”* Hissoldiers felt 
confident of victory, and were equally 
elated with himself. So surely did he 
anticipate the result, that he ordered his 
intrenchments to be filled up, assuring 
his troops that they would be masters 
of the enemy’s camp before night. 
His own account of the battle is very 
perspicuous and soldier-like. Ap- 
pian and Plutarch differ from him in 
some important particulars, but we 
follow his recital as the more eligible 
authority. Caesar wrote his commen- 
taries as the events occurred, from his 


* See Plut., Appian, and Suetonius. 


own observation, and details the opera- 
tions he himself directed. As he en- 
larges freely on his errors and mis- 
chances, there is no reason to suppose 
he exaggerates his successes. After the 
lapse of nineteen centuries, his military 
notes come down to us as models of 
clear and elegant style in composition, 
and carrying internal evidence of au- 
thenticity. As it has been before re- 
marked, there is a peculiar grace, and 
absence of egotism, in his use of the 
third person, when speaking of his own 
exploits. Asinius Pollio, a contempo- 
rary warrior and writer (afterwards of 
consular rank), who outlived Cesar 
forty-eight years, composed a history 
of the wars, which has been lost; but 
Suetonius says,t that he charged Cesar 
with inaccuracy in his Commentaries, 
In this imputation he stands alone, as 
no other author appears to have se- 
conded him. 

As Hannibal scarcely rose to his own 
level at Zama, so did Pompey fall be- 
neath the high renown of his earlier days 
at Pharsalia. On his part, this campaign 
was defective from the beginning. His 
first great error lay in being enticed in- 
land from the sea, by which he removed 
toa distance from his resources, and lost 
the co-operation of his superior fleet, a 
certain means of improving success or 
repairing failure. Secondly, nothing 
should have induced him to play the 
game of Cesar, by offering battle when 
he did, although his overwhelming num- 
bers gave strong expectation of victory; 
and, lastly, he left the field too soon, 
and fled in despair, while his army were 
fighting on without a general. Cesar, 
on the contrary, appears to have cal- 
culated everything, and to have re- 
trieved his incautious attack on the 
lines of Dyrrachium, by a series of 
after-operations, as ably planned as 
they were triumphantly accomplished. 
The searching truth of history hesitates 
to place Pompey in the first rank of 
first-rate commanders. Hannibal and 
Scipio at Zama —Napoleon and Wel- 
lington at Waterloo, come more closely 
into parallel than does the conqueror 
of Mithridates, when opposed to Cesar 
at Pharsalia. Theearly titleof Magnus, 
or “Great,” bestowed on Pompey by 
Sylla, gave him a preponderating re- 
putation, and his victories in the Kast 
eclipsed the glories of Lucullus. But 
battles against the effeminate hordes of 
Asia were easily won, in comparison 
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with the severer struggles against the 
hardy tribes of Northern Europe. 
When Cesar overthrew Pharnaces, 
the son and successor of Mithridates, 
at Zela, he described the facility of his 
conquest in the celebrated and laconic 
letter to his friend Amintius, at Rome 
—* Veni, vidi, vici”—I came, I saw, 
I conquered. He also observed, that 
when his thoughts reverted to his dif. 
ficult campaigns in Gaul and Germany, 
he sighed to think how cheaply Lu- 
cullus and Pompey had earned their 
laurels. Sertorius had given Pompey 
some rough lessons in Spain, and im- 
pressed on him the difference of bat- 
tles inwhich Romans encountered each 
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other. When Pompey thought to sur- 
round and besiege Sertorius at Lauron 
(now Liria, near Valencia), he came 
suddenly on his rear, took him by sur- 
prise, and gave him a signal defeat. 
*¢T will teach that scholar of Sylla,” 
said he, ‘‘ that a good general ought to 
look behind, rather than before him.” 
Again, at Tuttia, he would have ut- 
terly destroyed the army of Pompey, 
had not Metellus, his colleague, ar- 
rived with fresh forees, at the turning 
crisis of the battle. “If the old wo- 
man had not interfered,” said Sertorius, 
as he reluctantly drew off from the field, 
‘* Twould have flogged the boy soundly. 
and sent him back again to Rome.”* 


BATTLE OF PHARSALIA, SHOWING THE ORDER OF BOTH ARMIES PREVIOUS TO THE 


MOMENT OF ENGAGING, 


no. 1, 
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Camp of Pompey, on the Hill. 
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Plain. 


C. First and Third Legions, which formed Pompey’s left wing, and had been delivered over to him by order 
of the Senate at the commencement of the quarrel. 
D, The Syrian Legions, forming the centre of Pompey's army. 


Cohorts between the right wing and main body. 


Cohorts between the left wing and centre, 
Cwsar’s Tenth Legion, on the right. 
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+ Ceesar’s cavalry, 1,000 strong. 
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Pompey’s right wing, consisting of the Cilician Legions and Spanish Cohorts brought by Afranius. 
Right flank of Pompey’s army, resting on and covered by the Enipeus. 

Pompey’s cavalry in a heavy mass, supported by the archers and slingers, 7,00) strong. 

Ninth Legion strengthened with the eighth, on the left wing. 


Six cohorts or battalions of infantry, drawn from the reserve, 3,000 men. 
River Enipeus, of which the banks were very steep. 
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On both these occasions, there can 
be no doubt that Pompey was beaten 
by superior generalship. Whenever 
Cesar sustained a check, he brought 
it on himself by attempting, in the 
face of insuperable odds, more than 
even his soldiers were equalto achieve. 

Pompey came forth to battle at Phar- 
salia against his conviction, and with 
forebodings of failure. Caesar grappled 
with the chance, in the full confidence of 
victory. So did Napoleon,when the sun 
rose bright and unclouded on the morn- 
ing of that cold December day in 1805, 
which heralded in his greatest triumph; 
and, on more than one similar occasion, 
he pointed to the great luminary of 
nature, and exclaimed—*“ Behold the 
Sun of Austerlitz!” 

When Cesar approached the camp 
of Pompey," he found his army ready 
for combat, and drawn up in the fol- 
lowing manner. In the lett wing were 
the two legions delivered over by Ceesar 
at the beginning of the quarrel, in obe- 
dience to a decree of the senate. These 
were the first and third, and here Pom- 
pey (according to Cesar) commanded 
in person. Plutarch says, in opposi- 
tion to this, that Pompey placed him- 
self in his right wing. It seems sur- 
rising that the account which Cesar 
himself has left us should meet with 
contradiction on this essential point ; 
but so it is, and we must compare the 
value of the authorities, as we cannot 
reconcile them. It appears unlikely 
that the general-in-chief, on whom all 
depended, should take post at a dis- 
tance from the place where the decisive 
conflict was certainly indicated. Scipio, 
Pompey’s futher-in- ‘law, commanded in 
the centre, with the legions he had 
brought out of Syria. The Cilician 
Legion, joined to the Spanish Cohorts, 
under the leading of Afranius, formed 
the right wing. These Pompey es- 
teemed his best troops, distributing 
the less expert in separate cohorts be- 
tween the wings and the main body. 
He had in all one hundred and ten co- 
horts, amounting to 45,000 men; be- 
sides two cohorts of volunteers, who 
had served under him in former wars, 
and who, out of affection to their old 
general, though their legal time of ser- 
vice had expired, flocked to his stan- 
dard on this oceasion, and were distri- 
buted amongst the whole army. His 
other seven cohorts were left to guard 
the camp and the aS forts, The 


troops were disposed after the usual 
manner of Roman tactics, in three 
lines, with very little spaces between 
them. The Enipeus, a river with 
steep banks, covered the right. On 
the extreme left, 7,000 cavalry were 
drawn up in a compact mass, supported 
by the archers and slingers. This gal- 
lant body contained many of the noblest 
youths of Rome, splendidly mounted 
and equipped, glittering in gold and 
siver, but totally inexperienced in war, 
although dangerous and imposing from 
their overwhelming numbers. 

When Cesar observed the dispo- 
sitions of his adversary, he at once 
penetrated their object, and saw that 
his intention was to break and sur- 
round his right flank, by the superior 
weight of his horse. He therefore 
made corresponding movements to 
counteract the impending danger. <Ac- 
cording to custom, he placed ‘the tenth 
legion in the right, and the ninth in 
the left wing. As this last had been 
considerably weakened by the several 
actions at Dyrrachium, he joined the 
eighth to it in such manner, that they 
formed as it were but one corps, and 
received orders mutually to relieve 
each other. His infantry amounted 
to eighty cohorts, in all 22,000 men, 
besides two cohorts left to guard the 
camp. Domitius Calvinus commanded 
in the centre, Mark Antony on the 
left, and Publius Sylla on the right. 
Cesar took his post opposite to Pom- 
pey, at the head of the tenth legion, 
that he might watch his motions and 
keep him always in sight. Observing 
that his extreme right was considerably 
outflanked, and exposed to be en- 
veloped by Pompey’s cavalry, he 
draughted six cohorts or battalions of 
infantry, each 500 strong, from his re- 
serve. With these he formed a fourth 
division of 3,000 picked troops, not 
prolonging the regular line, but facing 
obliquely to the right, and in the rear of 
his own cavalry, so as to be screened 
from the enemy’s view until the proper 
moment arrived for their advance. 
He explained to these cohorts that on 
their valour and steadiness the issue of 
the battle depended, and that they 
would inevitably win the victory for 
him, if they obeyed orders, and stirred 
not from their ranks until he gave the 
signal. ‘Their instructions were, when 
the enemy’s horse had charged and 
were endeavouring to surround the 
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right flank, to wheel round rapidly on 
the nearest assailants, and then not to 
discharge their javelins at a distance, 
as brave soldiers generally do in their 
eagerness to come to sword in hand 
combat, but to reserve thei until 
they got to close fighting, and then 
thrust them upward ‘Into the eyes and 
faces of the enemy. For these fair 
blooming dancers,” said he; ‘ these 
delicate Roman exquisites* will never 
stand against steel aimed at their eyes, 
but will fly to save their handsome fea- 
tures.” ‘The rest of the army were 
equally cautioned against any irregular 
advance, and in particular the third 
division were strictly directed to hold 
their ground until they received the 
usual signal. Between ‘the two armies 
there was an interval sufficient for the 
onset. While Cesar was completing 
his dispositions, Pompey rode along 
his own front, and took a general view 
of the field. He perceived that the 
enemy kept their ranks with the ut- 
most exactness, and waited, in prac- 
tised discipline and perfect silence, the 
signal to advance ; while his own men, 
for want of experience, were fluctu- 
ating and unsteady, having no con- 
fidence i in themselves. He was afraid 
they would be broken on the first close, 
and therefore commanded them to 
stand firm in position, and in compact 
order to receive the attack. He is 
said to have done this by . advice of 
an old military tribune, Caius Tri- 
arius, that Cesar’s soldiers might be 
exhausted and out of breath by having 
double the usual distance to run, be- 
fore they came to personal conflict. 
Cesar condemns this measure as most 
injudicious and defective generalship. 
** Herein,” says he, ** Pompey seems 
to have acted without sufficient reason, 
because there is a certain alacrity and 
ardour of mind naturally planted in 
every man, which is inflamed by the 
desire of fighting ; and which an able 
general, far from endeavouring to sup- 
press, will, by all the methods he can 
devise, foment and cherish, Nor was 
it a vain institution of our ancestors, 
that the trumpets should sound on 
every side, and the whole army raise 
a shout, in order to animate the cou- 


rage of their own men, and strike 
terror into the enemy.”’f 

Perceiving that Pompey remained 
immoveable, Cesar halted his army 
mid-way to give them time to recover 
breath, and regain their full force. By 
this the calculations of Pompey were 
entirely defeated, and he lost one ad- 
vantage he had reckoned on before 
the actual fight commenced. Cesar 
says his men paused of their own ac- 
cord, but this seems almost incredible, 
and a simultaneous effort of discipline 
and forethought, beyond even those 
practised veterans. ‘The opposing ar- 
mies were now within a few paces of 
each other, and after a momentary 
gaze, closed in mortal conflict. Sir 
Harry Smith, at Aliwal, made a similar 
halt, under fire, and in immediate 
proximity to the enemies’ columns, to 
see that all his forces were in hand, 
and his combinations complete, before 
he dashed at the foe, and drove them 
into the Sutlej—an instance of self- 
command and masterly generalship 
not often recorded. Almost at the 
same instant, when the two lines of 
infantry engaged along their full ex- 
tent, Pompey’s horse were launched in 
a furious charge, against the cavalry 
of Cesar, who gave way before the 
overpowering rush.$ The hostile squad. 
rons, supported by the archers and 
slingers, now began to extend them- 
selves to the left, preparing to out- 
flank and surround Cesar'’s right wing 
and reserve ; whereupon he gave the 
appointed signal to the six ~ cohorts, 
who fell on them with such rapidity 
and daring valour, striking and thrust- 
ing at their faces as they had been ex- 
pressly directed, that those showy ca- 
valiers soon gave way and fled shame- 
fully, to the utter ruin of their cause. 
They covered their faces with their 
hands, according to the quaint ex- 
pression of Plutarch, as well on ac- 
count of the present danger as of the 
future deformity. They not only 
abandoned the field of battle, but 
sought refuge in the distant mountains. 
The archers and slingers, deprived of 
their protection, were speedily cut to 
pieces. The victorious doheata lost 
not a moment in improving their suc- 





* So in the retreat from Moscow, the Cossacks taunted the yielding French, by calling 


them “ Muscadins de Paris.” 


+ Cesar de Bello Civili, lib. iii. cap. Ixxvi. 


t Cesar states distinctly that his cavalry were beaten from their ground, although Plu- 
tarch and Appian say, that the attack of Pompey’s horse was anticipated by the advance of 


the six cohorts. 
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cess, but closing round upon the ene- 
my’s left wing, began to charge it in 
the rear. Cesar perceiving that the 
critical moment of the battle had ar- 
rived, and the victory so far advanced 
by the success of the cohorts, and the 
dispersion of the enemy's horse, to 
complete it, brought up his third line, 
which, until then, had not engaged. 
a infantry being thus doubly 
attacked, in front by fresh troops, and 
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in the rear by the irresistible cohorts, 
gave way in the utmost confusion, and 
fled to their camp. Pompey led the 
flight, and seemed entirely to have lost 
his self-possession, and all powers 
either of command-or resistance. The 
annexed plans, Nos, 2 and 3, deli- 
neate these operations, and the par- 
ticular maneeuvres by which Czsar 
achieved his memorable success. 


no. 2, 


a, 6. Cosar's first and second lines of infantry advancing to the attack, and halted half way to recover breath. 


c. Casar’s third line held in reserve. 


d, d, Pompey’s army remaining in position to receive the attack. 

e, e. Charge of Pompey’s cavalry, supported by the archers and slingers. 

S.S,f. Casar's cavalry, compelled to give way by the overwhelming numbers of the enemy. 

&) + Cwsar's six cohorts of infantry, who wheeled round upon the flank and rear of Pompzy's cavalry, totally 


routed, and drove them from the field, 


= ~~ 
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a. Pompey's army awaiting the attack. 


b. Cesar's first an] second lines advancing to close combat. 
c. Cwsar's reserve, brought up to support the attack of the first and second lines, 


d, Ground occupied by Caesar's army before the battle commenced. 


[Ceesar’s six cohorts. 


¢, €. Pompey’s cavalry, with the archers and slingers, routed and driven from the ficid by the charge of 

S. Cesar's cavalry overpowered, and compelled to give way. 

g,g. Advance of Cesar's six cohorts of infantry, who, after routing Pompey's cavalry, closed on the left 
flank and rear of his army, and decided the victory. 
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Cesar, who never allowed an enemy 
time to recover when he had once ac- 
complished his overthrow, instantly 
led his troops to the attack of the hos- 
tile camp, which they carried after a 
sharp resistance. It came not within 
his maxims of war to make a bridge 
for a retreating foe, but rather to crip- 
ple his retreat altogether. On, from 
the storming of the camp, he continued 
the pursuit without a moment's delay, 
notwithstanding the fatigue and ex- 
haustion of his men, until having cut 
off the supply of water from a position 
in which the relics of Pompey’s army 
endeavoured to maintain themselves, 
he forced them to an unconditional 
surrender. Above all other leaders, 
Cesar‘and Napoleon were distinguished 
by the lightning-like rapidity with 
which they followed up success. The 
Duke of Wellington, although in many 
points fully equal to either, was never 
so remarkable for this particular qua- 
lity. Caution, with him, tempered ar- 
dour, and he moved with more calcu- 
lating nicety, lest he should expose 
himself to a counterstroke. Not from 
want of enterprise or active daring, 
but more from political impediments 
and the peculiar nature of his station, 
as a responsible commander instead of 
being an absolute sovereign. Lucan, 
who cannot be accused of partiality, 
describes Cesar, after success, as 
** Nil actum reputans, si quid superesset agendum.” 


He held the greatest advantages as no- 
thing, if everything was not accom- 
plished. Sir William Napier says— 

“The battle of Wellington was the stroke 
of a battering ram; down went the wall in 
ruins, The battle of Napoleon was the swell 
and dash of a mighty wave, before which 
the barrier yielded, and the roaring flood 
poured onwards, covering all.” — Hist. of 
Penins. War, vol. vi. 


On entering the camp of Pompey, 
banqueting tables were found ready co- 
vered, sideboards loaded with gold and 
silver plate, costly hangings and fur- 
niture, tents adorned with branches of 
myrtle and ivy, and every preparation 
for a triumphal symposium. hether 
the expectant victors intended to feast 
Cesar and his captive generals, as 
President Madison proposed to honour 
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the British officers if he had beaten and 
taken them at Washington, neither 
general history nor private anecdote 
has yet discovered to posterity.* 

At Pharsalia there fell on the side 
of Pompey 15,000 men, and 24,000 
were made prisoners. There were also 
taken 180 standards and nine eagles. 
The army was, in fact, annihilated. 
Cesar estimates his own loss at 200 
private soldiers and 30 centurions, or 
captains of companies, all valiant and 
experienced officers. The dispropor- 
tion seems incredible, but it frequently 
so happened in ancient warfare, where 
there was usually little mancuvring, 
and matters were decided by hand to 
hand fighting, which left no cover or 
retreat whenever the opposing lines 
gave way or turned their backs. Cesar 
recruited his own legions from the 
ranks of his prisoners, and, in the ge- 
nerous clemency of his disposition, 
pardoned many persons of rank and 
consequence taken in arms, and openly 
combating for his overthrow. We 
have but few instances of similar lenity. 
Marcus Brutus was included in the 
number, and treated with especial 
kindness. As he did not appear im- 
mediately, Caesar was very uneasy, ap- 
prehending he was slain; but when he 
presented himself without a wound, he 
expressed the utmost joy. Are we to 
consider this as an indication that there 
was truth in the Roman scandal, which 
hinted that Servilia, the mother of 
Brutus and sister of Cato, was less 
pure than a vestal, and that the sub- 
sequent ingratitude of her son ascend- 
ed into a crime of deeper enormity ? 
Cassius was also amongst the spared, 
but Cesar ever gave him a cold 
shoulder, and looked on him with sus- 

icion, sometimes treating him with 
Injustice,t and always holding him in 
dislike. 

Pharsalia was undoubtedly one of 
the most decisive battles recorded in 
history. The event materially affected 
the destinies of men, and gave to Cesar 
the absolute dominion of the world, 
which he was not long permitted to 
enjoy. His subsequent conquests, al- 
though obstinately disputed, were no 
longer doubtful, and merely swept off 
the relics of the great wreck in which 


* On entering Washington, a sumptuous banquet was found already prepared at the Pre- 
sident’s palace, to which, in the absence of their host, the intruding visitors invited them- 


selves, 


+ For an instance may be quoted the seizure of his lions at Megara, which Cassius had 


purchased to celebrate the games during his Aidileship, 


See Plut. in Vit. Marc, Brut. 
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the cause of his rival had irretrievably 
foundered. Dumourier, in the fulness, 
or rather the fulsomeness of adulation, 
compared Albuera to Pharsalia, apd 
placed the successful commander on 
a level with the Roman Emperor. Re- 
semblance there was, certainly, in the 
advance of the six cohorts in the one 
instance, and in that of the fourth di- 
vision in the other ; as also in the result 
achieved by the valour of both. But 
at Pharsalia the mancuvre was pre- 
meditated; at Albuera, accidental. 
In the earlier battle, the general com- 
manding foresaw and foretold the 
event. In the modern conflict, he was 
rescued from almost certain defeat by 
the prompt intelligence of his subordi- 
nates and the hardy courage of his 
soldiers. 

As Pharsalia was the most skilful of 
Cesar’s victories, won by strategy and 
superior skill, against a general of repu- 
tation almost equal to his own, and an 
army outnumbering his by more than 
two to one—so was Austerlitz the 
greatest triumph of Napoleon’s genius, 
in which he scattered the stubborn Rus- 
sian infantry, whose fathers had beaten 
the great Frederic at Cunnersdorff, and 
many of whom had themselves fought 
under Suvaroff, in his immortal Ita- 
lian campaign of 1799, and shared in 
the glories of Trebbia, Parma, and 
Novi. In Pharsalia and Austerlitz 
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there was another very remarkable 
point of coincidence. The victorious 
general on both occasions announced to 
his troops before the action commenced 
the intention of the enemy, and the 
precise movement by which that inten- 
tion would be frustrated. We have seen 
that Cwsar explained to his reserved 
cohorts the.duty they had to perform, 
and the result he anticipated. At 
Austerlitz, Napoleon, having penetrat- 
ed the mistake by which the Russian 
general thought to outflank his right, 
and turn his position, issued a soul- 
stirring proclamation to his columns, 
before he sent them headlong against 
the brave and numerous, but ill-com- 
manded enemy :— 


“ Soldiers!” said the French Emperor, 
“the Russian army has presented itself be- 
fore you, to avenge the disaster of the Aus- 
trians at Ulm. The positions which we 
occupy are formidable, and while they are 
marching to turn my right, they must present 
their own fiank to your blows. 1 will myself 
direct all your battalions. I will keep my- 
self ata distance from the fire, if, with your 
accustomed valour, you carry disorder and 
confusion into the ranks of the foe; but 
should victory appear for a moment uncer- 
tain, you shall see your emperor expose 
himself to the first stroke. For victory 
must not be doubtful on this occasion, espe- 
cially where the reputation of the French in- 
funtry is at stake, which is so dear in inte- 
rest to the honour of the whole nation.” 


No. 4. 


POSITION OF BOTY ARMIBS ON THE Ist DECEMBER, 1805. 
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CRISIS OF AUSTERLITZ ON 2ND DECEMBER, WHEN THE COLUMN OF SOULT BROKE THE 


RUSSIAN CENTRE, AND CARRIED THE HEIGHTS OF PRATZEN. 


More than one historian of repute 
has observed, that this is perhaps the 
first instance recorded in history, 
where a general openly announced to 
his soldiers the maneuvre by which 
he expected they would prove victo- 
rious. These writers forgot Pharsalia, 
and by a lapse of memory have de- 
tracted from the laurels of Cesar. He 
was the original after whom Napoleon, 
in other cases than this, adopted an 
ingenious and well-timed copy. 

Napoleon at Austerlitz found him- 
self’ in a situation very similar to that 
in which Cesar was placed at Pharsalia. 
By crossing the Danube, and plunging 
into Moravia, he had lent his flank to 
the enemy, endangered his rear, and 
thrown himself’ into a hostile country, 
with insurrection spreading far and 
wide in every direction. So in Thes- 
saly, Ceesar’s retreat from Dyrrachi- 
um, had given him the air of a fugi- 
tive, and began to make the surround- 
ing nations mistrustful of his fortune. 
The great object of both leaders was 
to force an immediate battle on their 
opponents, who equally fell into the 
snare, when delay would almost have 
proved equivalent to victory. Napo- 
poleon deceived his adversary by a 
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series of skilful manceuvres, calculated 
to impress the idea that he was weak, 
inclined to retire, and in a precarious 
posture. He carefully intrenched his 
eft, by throwing up field-works, and 
held back his right in a semicirele, pre- 
senting a narrow front, which conceal- 
ed his dense columns and the power 
with which they were concentrated. 
The allies believed that he had scarce- 
ly 40,000 men, when he lay immediately 
before them, within two cannon-shots 
of their outposts, at the head of 
90,000, ready in hand, and eager to 
strike whenever an opening presented 
itself. Acting under this fatal miscal- 
culation, the Russians extended their 
own left wing, leaving a large gap in 
the centre, with the purpose of turn- 
ing the right of the French army, and 
taking them upon the flank and rear, 
soasto cut off their communications with 
Vienna, and drive them back on the 
mountains of Bohemia. The Russians 
commenced this dangerous movement 
at noon, on the Ist of December. 
Napoleon, with an eagle glance, fore- 
saw the consequence. ‘ Before to- 
morrow is over,” he exclaimed, ‘that 
army is my own. Soldiers! we will 
finish the war with a clap of thunder.” 


* Dumas, quoted by Alison. 
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The French delight to call the great 
battle which followed, “The Day of 
the Three Emperors,” because three 
monarchs were actually present in the 
field. Napoleon, whose commanding 
enius directed everything ; Francis of 
sermany, who did nothing at all; and 
Alexander of Russia, then only in his 
twenty-eighth year, who now found 
himself, for the first time, under fire, 
and led his Imperial Guards to the 
charge, with the personal bravery of 
an experienced veteran. The Austro- 
Russians were nominally commanded 
by Kutousoff, an old soldier accustom. 
ed to fight against the Turks, full of ig- 
norant prejudices, and worn out with 
long service. His present activity of 
mind and body were evidenced by his 
falling asleep at the council of war, 
which decided on the plan of opera- 
tions. But the virtual direction of 
affairs was assumed by the Austrian 
Weyrother, who acted as quarter- 
master general, in which capacity he 
had before done his worst at Rivoli and 
Hohenlinden, and had materially as- 
sisted in producing those lamentable 
defeats. Neither experience nor dis- 
aster had improved his tactics, or 
taught him a correct estimate of the 
adversary to whom he was opposed. 
Napoleon threw dust in his eyes by 
not displaying his entire forces in an 
extended line, and led him to commit 
one of the most dangerous po ang 
in war—a flank march in columns, in 
front of a concentrated enemy. 

On the Ist of December (see plan, 
No. 4), the two armies faced each 
other as follows:—The first column 
of the Austro-Russians, under Doc- 
toroff, extended considerably beyond 
the French right, as far as Aujezd. 
The second column, commanded by 
Langeron, occupied the important 
heights of Pratzen, directly before the 
French centre and apparent right 
wing. A competent general would 
have seen at once that this was the 
key of his position, to be carefully 
watched and strengthened throughout 
every fluctuation of the coming battle. 
The third column, under Prybysz- 
werki (a name difficult to write, and 
impossible to pronounce), occupied the 
most elevated portion of the heights. 
These three columns, commanded in 
chief by Buxhowden, formed the entire 
left wing, and were destined for the 
ill-judged movement which involved 
the whole army in ruin. The fourth 
column, under Kollowrath, stood on 


another range of heights, in rear of 
the third. ‘This portion of the allied 
forces consisted of Austrians and Rus- 
sian battalions, intermingled together. 
The cavalry, eighty-two squadrons, 
under Prince John of Lichtenstein, 
were formed on low ground, uniting 
the centre with the right wing, or fifth 
column, under Bagration. The re- 
serve, under the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine, were posted in front of Auster- 
litz, and immediately behind the 
heights of Pratzen. The French were, 
probably, a little superior in actual 
numbers, but each army exceeded 
80,000 men. The French, in condens- 
ed masses, were posted in advance of 
the fortress of Brunn, midway between 
that town and Austerlitz. Napoleon 
had foretold that this would be the 
battle-field, and said to his generals 
and marshals some days before, ‘‘Study 
this ground, for we shall shortly have 
to contest it.” His right, under Da- 
voust, rested on the lakes Menitz 
and Satshchen, with strong reserves 
behind the Abbey of Raygern, thrown 
back out of sight of the enemy, and 
intended to lure him on by a semblance 
of weakness, when, in fact, there was 
strength adequate toany attack. The 
French left, under Lannes, extended 
to the Rosenitzberg, an elevated hill, in- 
trenched and strengthened by artillery, 
and covered by an advanced patrol of 
horse. The front of the whole position 
was intersected by marshy grounds, 
through which passed the great road 
from Brunn to Olmutz. Opposite to 
the French centre, lay the heights of 
Pratzen, glittering with the enemy’s 
masses, already in movement towards 
the left. The corps of Soult, in heavy 
columns, stood ready to rush into the 
gap at the critical moment. On the 
left of Soult, were placed in reserve 
the grenadiers of Oudinot, with the 
cavalry under Murat, and the Imperial 
yw under Besseries, in a line be- 
hind them. The corps of Bernadotte 
was formed between the divisions of 
Lannes and Oudinot. A slight glance 
at the plan will show the superior con- 
centration of the French army, and 
the power with which they could verge 
in so many radiating lines towards any 
particular point. In the arrange- 
ments on their side, may be traced 
“the magic of one mighty mind,” 
controlling and directing the energies 
of the whole ; in the camp of the allies, 
there was confusion arising from the 
multiplicity of ungifted counsellors ; 
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but there was little wisdom, and nei- 
ther safety nor resource. 

When daylight broke on the morn- 
ing of the 2nd December, the error of 
the Russian general became apparent. 
The heights of Pratzen were no longer 
glittering with the arms of many thou- 
sand men. The three divisions of his 
left were already far advanced on their 
wild march, to circumvent the right 
flank of the enemy, leaving an inter- 
val in their own centre, of which Na- 
poleon availed himself with the shock 
of a thunderbolt. The division of 
Soult attacked, with an impetuous 
charge which baffled all resistance, 
carried the heights, and maintained 
themselves in that central position, en- 
tirely separating the enemy’s columns, 
and rendering it impossible for them 
any longer to act in concert. At the 
same time, Bernadotte and Lannes, 
with the cavalry under Murat, engag- 
ed the Russian right, and gave them 
full employment, so that they could 
gain no opportunity of detaching suc- 
cours to the centre ; while the Imperial 
Guards, under Bessieres, were brought 
up to the front, to sustain the left of 
Soult, and preserve the compact align- 
ment of the French army. The allies 
had irretrievably lost the battle, and 
compromised their entire force from 
the moment when the advance of Soult 
was attended by such complete suc- 
cess. Even the single corps of Da- 
voust was found in strength enough 
to oppose effectually the three divisions 
by which it was miscalculated he would 
be cut off and surrounded. Every- 
where the French Emperor opposed a 
superior force at the critical moment. 
Herein lies the distinction between 
lofty genius and simple mediocrity— 
the pre-eminence of a master in his 
science over the pupils who are yet in 
their rudiments, and learning by dearly 
bought experience. The Russian 
Guards, led by the Emperor Alexander 
and his brother Constantine, fought 
with determined resolution, and did 
all that mere physical courage could 
effect, to atone for the mistakes by which 
they were sacrificed. It was no longer 
a struggle for victory, but a despair- 
ing effort to secure a retreat. This 
was at length effected with tremen- 
dous loss. ‘The result proved as deci- 
sive as the most sanguine anticipations 
of the French autocrat could have de- 
sired; and faithfully had his army 
redeemed their pledge, tendered on the 
eve of battle, that they would celebrate 
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the anniversary of his coronation in a 
manner worthy of its glory. The 
Emperor Francis sued for peace, and 
submitted to the harsh and humiliating 
terms proposed by his conqueror. 
From a comparison of Austerlitz with 
Pharsalia, it will be seen that neither 
was a battle of any complicated ma- 
neuvres, but each was distinguished 
by one masterly stroke. In either case, 
the plan of attack adopted by the de- 
feated generals, was entirely over- 
thrown, and utter ruin hurled back 
upon them with an overwhelming force, 
which swept down resistance, and has 
left to future ages two of the most me- 
morable examples of military skill 
in the annals of ancient and modern 
warfare. In the disastrous conflict at 
Austerlitz, the allied army lost 40,000 
men, 180 pieces of artillery, and 
forty-five standards or colours: 20,000 
were killed and wounded, and 20,000 
prisoners remained in the hands of the 
victors. Many battalions (as at Blen- 
heim) were pushed into a lake which 
was slightly frozen over, and perished 
from the ice giving way. The French 
diminished their own loss to 2,500 
men in all; but a comparison of autho- 
rities fixes 10,000 as the more probable 
estimate. ‘These systematic falsifica- 
tions of the Imperial bulletins distance 
all ordinary ideas even of romance. 
They invariably claim a victory under 
the most undoubted defeat ; they did 
so at Leipsic and Waterloo, and an- 
nounced ‘Trafalgar as a rash encounter 
on the part of the English, who had 
lost their admiral and half their fleet. 
This reminds us of the practice of an 
agreeable old lady of our early acquain- 
tance, an inveterate whist-player, who 
always marked two by honours and the 
odd trick, after every deal, no matter 
whether she had won or lost. On being 
remonstrated with, she said in elegant 
vernacular—‘‘ Sir, I always does it, 
and its your business to find me out if 
I am wrong.” ‘To lie like a bulletin” 
passed into a proverbial expression 
with the French themselves: and as 
Napoleon is well known to have caused 
these authentic documents, in most 
instances, to be written from his own 
dictation, the credit they have acquired 
reflects back on their originator. 
From Austerlitz, Napoleon proceeded 
to the campaign of Jena, where he 
prostrated the armies of Prussia, and 
almost reduced that kingdom to a 
province. Too late in the field, taken 
in detail, and badly commanded, they 
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were beaten easily, and never allowed 
themselves a chance. It required 
many campaigns, and a long expe- 
rience of the constancy of England, 
before the nations of the Continent 
woke up toa conviction, that a vast 
combined effort, with overwhelming 
numbers, could alone break down the 
colossal power their own errors had 
assisted to amalgamate. Even after 
the resources of their great enemy 
were exhausted, they allowed him to 
terrify them by the shadow of his repu- 
tation, and had more than once almost 
submitted to his name. It proved so 
at Chatillon, in 1814, when the ad- 
vance on Paris was suspended, and 
terms were offered, which, fortunately 
for the peace of Europe, were rejected, 
in the presumption of a momentary 
success. 

It has been computed that in the 
wars of Cesar and Napoleon, six mil- 
lions of their fellow-creatures were 
sacrificed to the Moloch of personal 
ambition. A fearful agglomerate of 
crime, and a tremendous responsibility. 
When we think of the misery entail- 
ed on the existing generations, re- 
flection sickens at the name of glory, 
and pronounces such military renown 
a Satanic delusion. The laurelled 
diadem is too much clotted with 
gore to be an enviable ornament. The 
warrior who fights to preserve his 
country from invasion and to secure 
her independence, is compounded of 
more refined materials (** the precious 
porcelain of the human clay ’’) than the 
despot who seeks only to raise himself 
above his fellow man, and deals with 
human life as so many steps in the 
ladder of his own advancement. But 
so long as the constitution of the world 
is framed as it is at present, there will 
continue to be * wars, and rumours of 
wars,” and the history of battles will be 
invested with an absorbing interest ; 
whatever may be the influence of reli- 
gion, the advance of civilisation, or the 
efficacy of peace congresses. Even un- 
military readers wish to understand, 
and have explained to them, the skil- 
ful combinations by which great results 


are obtained, and to follow the track of 


the commanding genius, which, like the 
destroying angel in Addison’s panegy- 
ric on Marlborough, at Blenheim :— 


* Rides in the whilrwind, and directs the storm.” 
The insatiable temperament of Napo- 


leon, and his belief that he was a man 
of destiny, led him to Moscow, from 


whence his fall may be dated. Cvesar, 
with equal desire of self-aggrandise- 
ment, had more collected prudence. 
Napoleon, when he entered on the 
Russian campaign, violated all his own 
military maxims. He left the Spanish 
war in full operation in his rear, and 
suffered both his flanks to be uncover- 
ed, by the defalcation of Sweden and 
the peace of Russia with the Turks. 
Cesar, on the other hand, did not 
cross the Adriatic to settle affairs with 
Pompey, after he had driven him 
from Italy, until he first extinguished 
the revolt in Spain, and entirely dissi- 
pated all danger from that direction. 
Napoleon on every occasion found an 
apology for the actions of Cesar, and 
was fond of instituting a comparison 
between himself and the illustrious 
Roman. Both having first risen into 
notice by victories over the enemies of 
the republic, ended the struggles for 
power between conflicting parties, by 
reducing all under their own absolute 
dominion. In the events of their lives, 
as in personal character, there were 
many points of resemblance, and others 
diametrically opposed. In the paral- 
lels of Plutarch, he places in relief the 
opposite qualities of his selected heroes, 
as minutely as those in which he traced 
coincidence. In the resources of war, 
in the application of new principles, 
the irresistible weight of attack, the 
power of concentrating a superior force 
on a given point, and in the rapidity of 
following up an advantage, the abili- 
ties of Caesar and Napoleon were equal 
and similar. As generals they stand 
in the same line, unless it may be con- 
ceded that the French Emperor was 
more original in his conceptions, and 
more grandly comprehensive in his 
plans of carrying them out. He built 
himself on Frederic the Great and 
other renowned warriors of recent 
history, whose examples, as they ex- 
isted not for the instruction of Ceesar, the 
Roman was unable to apply in support 
of his own genius. Modern warfare, too, 
is 2 more complicated science than it 
was amongst the ancients, and the 
result of battles since the invention 
of artillery depends more on the skill 
of the general, and less on the indi- 
vidual prowess of the common sol- 
dier. Cesar was more careful of his 
men, and as he generally fought with 
inferior numbers, the lives of his vete- 
rans were too valuable to be rashly 
eye Napoleon had no thought 
of loss if the-sacrifice attained his ob- 
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ject. He even sometimes dispensed 
with hospitals, discontinued the luxury 
and impediment of tents, and was 
termed by Moreau, a conqueror at the 
rate of ten thousand men a day. 
The sarcasm was as just as it was bit- 
ter, and the system removed many 
obstacles by which a less impassable 
spirit (to use his own expression) 
would have been checked or foiled. 
** Il me faut des hommes impassables” 
was one of his constant admonitions 
in directing the affairs of Spain. By 
this he meant men that would carry 
out his views without scruple of con- 
science, or any interfering weakness 
in the guise of ordinary feeling. A 
laxity of discipline after conquest, 
and indulgence in indiscriminate plun- 
der and spoliation, was thus introduced, 
which degraded the character of the 
soldier, and almost reduced him to the 
level of a bandit. Cesar and Napoleon 
possessed equally the rare talent of 
attaching their troops by personal 
affection. Under their command, 
men looked to victory as certain, 
and followed them with a devoted love 
which amounted to fascination. In 
legislative acquirements, it is difficult 
to assign a palm of superiority to 
either. In oratory and_ scientific 
knowledge, Cesar stood above the 
modern at a great elevation. Napoleon 
uttered pithy sentences on the eve of 
battle, but his speeches were all artifi- 
cial, theatrical, and got up for effect. 
What in the former was natural elo- 
quence, in the latter was studied 
charlatanerie. Caesar was, perhaps, 
on the whole, the most merciful and 
forgiving conqueror that ever lived. 
His natural generosity of mind, and 
clemency of temper, made him supefor 
to personal enmity or private jealousies. 
He conquered to command, and par- 
doned without fear of consequences. 
Lord Bacon qualifies this generosity, 
and says “it was an affectation of 
popularity. For nothing,” he observes, 
‘is more popular than to forgive our 
enemies.” Napoleon, although not 
habitually ferocious, suffered passion 
sometimes to supersede his reason, 
and gave way to ebullitions of temper 
to which Cesar never yielded. The 
French Emperor considered it a weak- 
ness in the character of his favourite 
hero, that he suffered his enemies to 
retain the power to injure him, The 
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physician, Antommarchi, who reports 
the observation, admitted that when he 
looked on the person before him, he 
could not but acknowledge that he was 
unlikely to fall into such an error.* 
Yet Cesar sometimes became cruel, 
and almost treacherous. He put to 
death many eminent officers whom he 
had taken after the battle of Thapsus 
(perhaps he already repented the le- 
niency of Pharsalia), and violating 
his recent peace with the Germans, 
massacred in one day three hundred 
thousand men. Napoleon's execution 
of the Duke d’Enghein was an act of 
unprovoked barbarity, a deliberate 
murder, which no sophistry can pal- 
liate, and from the odium and respon- 
sibility of which, no special pleading can 
deliver his memory. But on one point 
of comparison he stands high above the 
Roman. In the austere propriety, the 
stoical regularity of his early life. At 
thirty-one he had made himself absolute 
master of France, from a subaltern 
officer of artillery. Up to thirty-five, 
Cesar was only known by his turbu- 
lence, his debaucheries, and his ex- 
travagant waste. Napoleon was ever 
methodical, careful, and calculating, 
in matters of finance. Cesar lavished 
millions, without caring whence they 
proceeded or how they were bestowed. 
As an author, the palm must be 
awarded to the Roman. Napoleon's 
memoirs and maxims, dictated to his 
companions in exile at St. Helena, 
are not to be compared to Cesar’s 
commentaries, composed by his own 
hand, amidst the abstraction and 
turmoil of his campaigns, and com- 
prising a perfect specimen of military 
annals, Cesar was never defeated in 
a pitched battle, or foiled in the 
result of a campaign. The glory of 
Napoleon was qualified by several 
reverses, and the battles he lost 
were at least as remarkable, though 
nat so numerous, as those he gain- 
ed. Cesar always acknowledged his 
errors, and laid them freely to the 
account of his own _ imprudence. 
Napoleon, by his own statement, was 
never in the wrong. In his successes, 
fortune had no share; in his defeats, 
he was destitute of blame. They either 
arose from the fury of the elements, 
the combination of impossible cireum- 
stances, the incapacity of his deputies, 
or the obstinate blundering of his op- 
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ponents, who forced themselves into 
success by dint of sheer stupidity. Both 
Napoleon and Cesar were subject to 
fits of epilepsy and constitutional dis- 
ease. Cesar was attacked at the com- 
mencement of Thapsus, and only re- 
covered when his troops were giving 
way, and just in time to secure the vic- 
tory. Napoleon, at Borodino, was 
rostrated by illness ; for the first time 
in his life he refused to follow up a 
dearly-won advantage, and lost the op- 
portunity of converting the repulse of 
the Russians into a total rout. Ceasar 
renderedample justice tothe valour and 
skill of his enemies. Napoleon allowed 
little merit to any but himself and his 
own soldiers. ‘The opposing generals 
he complimented by the title of * per- 
ruques,”"* and their armies as ‘‘ca- 
naille.” If the charge was just, he had 
theless merit in beating them. With all 
his brilliant genius, he possessed a little 
mind, while that of Cesar was lofty 
and expanded. If the Roman equally 
despised his fellow-men in his heart, he 
treated them with external deference, 
The French Emperor used them as his 
implements, and openly avowed his 
contempt. Both were haughty, intole- 
rant of an equal, conscious of their own 
superior powers, and confident in for- 
tune. But Cesar, though a proud, 
was not a vain man, wrapped up en- 
tirely in the contemplation of his own 
greatness; while Napoleon presented 
a living type of egotism. Neither had 
any claim to the virtue of humility, 
while both were unacquainted with the 
vice of avarice. The mind of Cesar 
was open and ingenuous. That of Na- 
leon so warped and moulded by ha- 
itual dissimulation, that deceit super- 
seded nature, and he became at last re- 
gardless and insensible of the value of 
truth. In their private lives, Napo- 
leon was less reproachable than Cesar. 
Both were amiable in their domestic 
relations, liberal to their friends, and 
attached totheir relations and servants. 
There was more in the composition of 
Cesar to love than in that of Napo- 
leon. The Roman was more consti- 
tutionally affable, warmer in heart, 
and more considerate in feeling ; less 
habitually selfish, and less variable in 
temper. Napoleon was cold and re- 
served, even more so in youth than in 
maturity, and little disposed to yield 


himself: up to any predominant sen- 
timent—ambition always ‘excepted in 
both, of which they were bigoted wor. 
shippers after a different form of faith. 
But Cesar, for many years, indulged 
in gross sensuality, to which Napoleon 
never surrendered himself. Napoleon 
had his occasional intrigues, but they 
interfered not with his policy, were 
either unknown or disregarded by his 
wives, were never ostentatiously ob- 
truded, and sank into nothing when 
compared with the public shameless. 
ness and licentious expenses of the 
Bourbon kings. Cesar to the end of 
his life, was dissolute in this particu- 
lar, and influenced «by female ascen- 
dancy. Even after Pharsalia, he forgot 
his glory, squandered away valuable 
time, engaged in the dangerous Alexan- 
drian war, and jeopardized his power 
for the smiles of Cleopatra, and a share 
in her liberally-bestowed favours. 

In religious conviction, Cesar and 
Napoleon appear to have been nearly 
ona par. Both were confirmed un- 
believers, approaching to atheists. 
Cesar discredited the gods of his own 
country, but he substituted, in their 
place, no distinct comprehension of 
one supreme intelligence, no conviction 
of the immortality of the soul, as did 
Plato, Socrates, Cicero, Virgil, Se- 
neca, and Tacitus. His attendance on 
the ceremonial worship was nothing 
more than an outward submission to es- 
tablished prejudices. On the night 
previous to his murder, when supping 
with Marcus Lepidus, a question arose 
as to what kind of death was prefer. 
able. Cesar answered, before all, a 
** sudden one ;” in this he referred to 
the shortening of physical pain, and 
not to any belief in a future state, or 
that time was desirable to prepare for 
the important change. Again, when 
in Gaul, hé had, by his astronomical 
proficiency, calculated an eclipse, and 
told the people he would obscure their 
deity, the sun, by stretching forth his 
hand at an appointed hour ; he turned 
religious superstition into a stroke of 
policy, and thus converted the specta- 
tors from the barbarous sacrifices of 
the Druids to the milder form of Greek 
and Roman paganism. So it was with 
Napoleon at different epochs of his ca- 
reer. In the commencement of the 
Revolution, he chimed in with the po- 


* Anglict, Dead-wigs, or old women. He so designated the Prussian generals at Jena, 
Blucher he always pronounced a “* drunken old dragoon,” 
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pular creed, that everything was go- 
verned by chance. In Egypt he avowed 
himself a convert to the doctrines of 
Islam; but when he became ruler of 
France, he restored the old faith and 
formula, not from conviction, but ex- 
pediency, well knowing there never 
was a state government without a re- 
ligion, and that a pliable priesthood 
would always prove a potent auxiliary. 
«The people,” said he, ‘‘ must have 
an established form of faith. I will 
negotiate with the Pope. They will 
say that I have turned Papist, that I 
am a renegade, like Henri Quatre ; 
but I am no such thing. I was a 
Mahomedan in Egypt; I will be a 
Catholic here, for the good of the peo- 
ple. I do not believe in forms of re- 
ligion, but in the existence of a God.” 
Again, when dying in great physical 
suffering at St. Helena, he said to the 
Abbé Vignali, who was present to as- 
sist him with the offices of the Church 
IT am neither a philosopher nor a 
physician.* I believe in God, and am 
of the religion of my father. It is not 
every body who can be an atheist. I 
was born a Catholic, and will fulfil all 
the duties of the Catholic Church, and 
receive the assistance which it admi- 
nisters.” It is evident he had never, 
until the last moment, thought se- 
riously on the subject. If he placed 
one foot timidly on the threshold of 
the temple, he never entered boldly 
to investigate the interior, and unveil 
the sacred truths therein contained. 
Cesar, in ordinary conversation, was 
always dignified and impressive, la- 
conic in style and refined in thought. 
Napoleon sometimes could speak like 
a demigod, but at others he> was 
abusive and contradictory, and dege- 
nerated into a very commonplace 
gossip. He said of himself, “ Je suis 
rand bavard”—I am an incorrigible 
Babbler who cannot keep a secret.— 
Napoleon filled France with monu- 
ments, sculptures, paintings, roads, 
bridges, churches, architectural and 
agricultural improvements, and left 
her a code of laws of inestimable 
value. Cesar had no interval from his 
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wars, and no time was granted to him 
to cultivate the arts of peace. He 
lived not to experience the fickleness 
of fortune, or to be hurled from his 
lofty elevation. He perished in his 
‘‘pride of place,” in the full enjoy- 
ment of his power, in the midst of vast 
schemes for the future—some wise and 
salutary,f but the greater part ambi- 
tious and despotic. Napoleon, on the 
contrary, was displaced from the height 
he had won, condemned to drain the 
uttermost dregs of adversity, and to 
linger out life in six years of hopeless 
and degrading exile. He still further 
embittered his own fate by querulous 
complaints and undignified impatience, 
by resentment of petty neglects, and 
by unworthy notice of trivial and even 
unintentional offences. We recognise 
the beauty, but cannot apply the jus- 
tice of the poet's lines, who says— 
“ Yet well thy soul hath brooked the turning tide, 

With that untaught, innate philosophy, 

Which be it wisdom, coldness, or deep pride, 

Is gall and wormwood to an enemy. 

When the whole host of hatred stood hard by 

To watch and mock thee shrinking, thou hast 

smiled 

With a sedate and all-enduring eye ; 

When Fortune fied her spoil’d and favourite child, 

He stood unbowed beneath the ills upon him 

pil'd."$ 

In the conduct of Napoleon at St. 
Helena, under most trying and painful 
circumstances, we endeavour in vain 
to trace the proud submission to in- 
evitable fate, the systematic command 
of temper, and the superiority to sub- 
ordinate evils which the often-quoted 
passage implies. Ina combined sum- 
mary of the qualities of Cesar and Na- 
poleon, we may apply the opening 
passage of the parallel appended to 
Plutarch’s ‘‘Lives of Alexander and 
Cesar :”—‘* These two warriors stand 
so high above all others in reputation, 
that it is difficult to compare them, 
and still more difficult to determine 
which of them deserves the preference. 
With some very marked features of 
resemblance, they are still more sen- 
sibly distinguislted by the differences 
in their characters, the motives of their 
enterprises, their modes of warfare, 
their enemies, their exploits, their po- 





“* Je ne suis ni esprit fort, ni medecin.” He seems to have had a strange idea, that the 
word physician was synonymous with unbeliever. 

¢ Such as his design to make a canal through the Isthmus of Corinth ; to alter the channel 
of the Tiber from Rome direct to Circi, and so into the sea at Terracina; and to drain the 
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litical conduct, and the deaths which 
closed their tumultuary lives,”* 

As connected with the last scene 
in the lives of these two most remark- 
able men, there are yet point swhich 
should not be forgotten. Of the 
twenty-three conspirators against Ce- 
sar, none died natural deaths. All 
perished by violent means ; and several 
committed suicide with the very wea- 
pons they had used to slay the Dicta- 
tor. Is this intended to supply a 
commentary on the deed, or is 1t to be 
received as an accidental retribution ? 
A comet appeared, which tempted the 
ignorant into a belief, that the ro 
visitant came as a messenger of evi 
So on the day preceding ‘Napoleon’s 
dissolution (asin thecase of Cromwell), 
a furious tempest of wind and rain 
arose, which devastated the land, tore 
up the trees, and seemed to indicate 
that the elements were cognizant of 
the departure of a mighty spirit for 
final judgment. It may appear to 
some readers that we have dealt 


harshly with the memory of Napoleon 
—that we estimate him too much as 
an individual, subject to ordinary rules, 
rather than as a monarch, exposed. to) 
and combating with,very extraordinary 


temptations. To balance arguments, 
we wind up with the passage which 
closes his life, by the author of “ Wa- 
verley.” ‘*We are called upon to 
observe,” says the great Magician of 
the North, “that Napoleon Buona. 
parte was a man tried in the two ex- 
tremities—of the most exalted power, 
and the most ineffable calamity ; and 
if he occasionally appeared presump- 
tuous, when supported by the armed 
force of half a world, or unreasonably 
querulous, when imprisoned within the 
narrow limits of Saint Helena—it is 
scarcely within the capacity of those 
whose steps have never led them be- 
yond the middle paths of life, to esti- 
mate either the strength of the temp- 
tations to which he yielded, or the 
frame of mind he opposed to those he 
was able to resist.” None will deny 
to Sir Walter Scott the power of just 
reflection, and vigour of thought and 
reasoning, however they may “be dis- 
posed to question his value as an his- 
torical authority. The “Life of 
Napoleon” has been damaged by the 
pungent sarcasm of General Gorgaud, 
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who called it, ‘Sir Walter’s last new 
novel ;” by his own admission, that he 
preferred popular report to official 
records ; and by the easy credulity 
with which he listened to the fabrica- 
tions of La Coste, as to the campaign 
of Waterloo. But let it be remem. 
bered, that his narrative is far more 
agreeable and interesting, and contains 
considerably fewer mistakes, than the 
subsequent works of various writers 
who have loudly impeached his accu- 
racy, and endeavoured to throw dis. 
credit on his details. 

The condensed epitome of Caesar's 
character, as drawn by Lord Bacon, 
may, in many respects, be applied to 
Napoleon. if we allow him to share 
it equally, we give him the benefit of 
the doubt, and lean to the side of 
mercy, as the judge expounds the law 
in all criminal cases. ‘‘ Cesar,” says 
the philosophic ex-Chancellor, “ was, 
without dispute, a man of a great and 
noble soul, though rather bent upon 
procuring his own private advantage 
thin good.to the public, for he referred 
all things to himself, and was the truest 
centre of his own actions. Whence 
flowed his great and continued felicity 
and success ;—for neither his country 
nor religion—neither good offices, re- 
lations, nor friends — could check or 
moderate his designs. It is true, he 
endeavoured after fame and reputation, 
as he judged they might be of service 
to his views; but certainly, in his 
heart, he rather aimed at power than 
dignity, and courted reputation and 
honours only as they were instruments 
of power and grandeur; so that he 
was led, not by any laudable course 
of discipline, but by a kind of natural 
impulse to the sovereignty, which he 
rather affected to seize than appeared 
to deserve.” 

Few questions have been more dis- 
cussed, more strenuously argued, or 
more defended and opposed, than the 
two following : — 

Was the death of Cesar neces- 
sary, or justifiable ? 

2. Was the imprisonment of Napo- 
leon, at Saint Helena, morally correct, 
and called for by the circumstances of 
the case? 

The first question may be more 
readily disposed of than the second. 
What may appear right to heathen 


* See Plutarch’s Lives, vol. iv. 
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practice, is palpably wrong in moral 
and religious construction. Pagan 
notions of virtue are regulated by a 
standard very different from the doc- 
trines of Christian revelation. The 
Roman patriots, as they called them- 
selves, who butchered Cesar in the 
senate-house, were guilty of an enor- 
mous crime—cowardly in execution, 
base and ungrateful in moral turpitude, 
and mistaken even in political expe- 
diency. ‘The consequences were im- 
mediate anarchy, increased proscrip- 
tions, a long-protracted civil war, and 
final slavery. What the state of their 
country would have been had they 
permitted Cesar to live, we cannot 
now estimate or suppose beyond a use- 
less conjecture ; but it must have been 
more endurable than it proved for many 
subsequent years under the unprincipled 
libertinism of Antony, and the cold cru- 
elty of Octavius ; until the latter, by an 
unlooked-for metamorphosis, merged 
into the benign and merciful Augus- 
tus. If Crsar deserved death, the 
hands by which he fell were the last 
that ought to have been raised against 
him. 

Much has been written and said, to 
prove that it was atrociously tyranni- 
eal, barbarously cruel, and nationally 
ae to cage Napoleon in a 
onely isle of the ocean, when he had 
thrown himself on the generosity of 
England, and claimed the rights of 
hospitable reception, ‘The government 
of the day was assailed with long and 
loud vituperation, and the character 
of England was said to be compro- 
mised beyond recovery. The argu- 
ments ofthese well-meaning enthusiasts, 
or mischievous demagogues, are equally 
fallacious. There can be no doubt 
that the measure was politically wise, 
morally just, and imperatively neces- 
sary—as completely right, as the 
intentions of Blucher, if he had taken 
him prisoner, to treat him as a brigand, 
and put him to death, would have 
been, without defence or apology, a 
disgraceful outrage on common hu- 
manity. It had been proved, by his 
invasion of France from Elba, that he 
was not to be trusted; and the nation 
could scarcely afford asecond mourning, 
as a sequel to Waterloo, which had 
equally filled the land with exultation 
and with tears. If Napoleon could 
have found any loophole, by which to 
evade the British cruisers, he never 
would have surrendered to Captain 
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Maitland. Every stratagem that he 
could devise for escape was lawful in 
time of open war; and so was it 
equally fair for us, in the face of our 
dearly-bought experience, to hold the 
tiger fast, when it had cost so much to 
get him in the toils. 

Napoleon had proved himself a pub- 
lic nuisance, which demanded abate. 
ment. Opinions such as these have 
been stigmatised as ‘“‘the dregs of 
melancholy Toryism.” Perhaps they 
are. .The epithet and the upplicntlon 
may be endured without impatience. 
To the advocates of liberal doctrines, the 
friends of humanity, who think the 
French Emperor should have been set 
at large, or allowed to live (peaceably ?) 
in England, might be suggested the 
answer which Lord Chancellor Thur- 
low once gave to certain dissenters, 
when they waited on him in a body, 
to request his influence for the repeal 
of the test act—** Gentlemen Noncon- 
formists,” said the frownihg represen- 
tative of law, who was scarcely as 
polished as Chesterfield, “I care not a 
fig whether your religion or my religion, 
or which religion, should be uppermost ; 
but this I know, we have got you un- 
dermost, and we will do our best to 
keep you where you are.” It was no 
pleasant or easy task to be the custo- 
dian, or jailer as he has been harshly 
called, of such a captive as Napoleon, 
under such circumstances. An impar- 
tial investigator will, we think, be in- 
clined to admit, that, when a British 
officer of rank had this charge proposed 
to him, it is equally surprising that, 
having accepted it, he should escape 
from the office with even a residuum of 
credit. It was impossible that he could 
give satisfaction ; and he had a right to 
make up his mind to much obloquy and 
hostile judgment. But, if he was as- 
sailed by abuse on the one side, he was 
consoled by panegyric on the other ; 
while the bitterness of the pill was alle- 
viated by a substantial gilding. The 
pay and perquisites of the government 
of St. Helena amounted to at least 
£10,000 per annum. Let justice be 
done to a much-abused functionary, 
whose pretensions are not to be fairly 
estimated by the abuse of his prisoner, 
who called him a mere “ scrivano,” or 
‘* clerk to Blucher ;” or by the caustic 
severity of a great, though bitter writer, 
who says (speaking of the surrender of 
the Island of Capri, in 1808), that he 
‘‘ first became known to history by los- 
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ing, in a few days, a post that, without 
any pretensions to celebrity, might have 
been defended for many years.* 

The truth appears to be, that Sir 
Hudson Lowe discharged an ungracious 
duty with zeal and inflexible integrity to 
his employers, acting up to the extreme 
letter of his instructions, but it has 
never been proved that he exceeded 
them. Bayard or Sir Philip Sydney 
might have shown more suavity of 
manner, more personal deference to a 
fallen monarch. 
treating him like an Emperor, and 
making him feel that he was still one, 
without calling him by the empty title. 
But even these accomplished paragons 
of knightly excellence, these ‘ preux 
chevaliers” of the olden time, had they 
been revived for the special purpose, 
would have found it difficult to deal with 
the caprice or monomania, which re- 
jected courtesies as hypocritical snares ; 
and the obstinate prejudice which was 
determined to identify the individual 
with the government of whose mea- 
sures he was only the delegated, pas- 
sive instrument. Occasions, it has 
been often said, make men, and cer- 
tainly this man seems to have been 
made for the occasion. Universally 
condemned at the time, he has since 
found more than one disinterested apo- 
logist. What is there surprising in 
this, when we remember that unknown 
mourners placed votive wreaths on the 
tomb of Nero? Experience and re- 
flection operate strange changes, even 
amongst the wisest, the most exalted, 
and the most influential. The consum- 
mate master of man’s heart among men, 
the only uninspired writer who knew 
and described accurately every shade 
of feeling, in the seat of life, says, ‘‘the 
whirling of time brings in its revenges.” 
By this he means with other meanings, 
that we know more to-day than we did 
yesterday, shall be considerably more 
enlightened to-morrow, and continue 
to abandon preconceived notions with 
the progressive march of intelligence. 
All nature revolves in a perpetual. circle 
of mutability. Sir Robert Peel lived to 
become a free-trader; the late Prime 
Minister and Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer have followed his example; Lord 

Palmerston has recorded many perio- 
dieal changes of opinion; and the ora- 
cular Times, like Dryden’s Zimri, is 
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“everything by starts, and nothing 
long.” And, let no one be blamed, 
though as variable as Proteus, because 
he alters his views as he grows older 
and waxes stronger in practical ex- 
perience. The only historical charac. 
ter we ever heard of who piques himself 
on fixed notions, is the arch-enemy of 
man. On the authority of Milton, he 
tells us, that he bears ‘‘a mind not to be 
changed by place or time.” To resem- 
ble the devil in nothing is the duty of 
every good citizen, and surely no better 
argument can be adduced in favour of 
changeableness. 

And now let us compare the results 
which emanated from the seizure of 
supreme power by Cesar and Napo- 
leon. We have seen how the one was 
murdered, and the other deposed. Af- 
ter an interval of sixteen years, ex- 
hausted in commotion, civil wars, and 
struggles for supremacy, the nephew 
of Cesar put down all opposition, and 
found himself in his uncle’s seat. He 
reigned for many years in great wis- 
dom and glory. He shut the Temple 
of Janus, in token that Rome was at 
peace withall the world, and bequeathed 
the empire to his son-in-law and adopt- 
ed successor, as a lineal inheritance. 
The unscrupulous means by which he 
waded to power were forgotten in the 
justice of his sway, and the general 
happiness he dispersed to the millions 
over whom he ruled. Thirty-seven 
eventful years have passed over our own 
heads, during which there have been 
many revolutions amongst the Conti- 
nental nations; and now we behold 
the nephew of Napoleon seated on the 
imperial throne of France, not by the 
will of the army alone, but by the suf- 
frages of eight millions of her people— 
a legitimate sovereign, legitimately 
elected. In an age of “miracles like the 
present, it is impossible to form an opi- 
nion on coming events with any degree 
of certainty. The new monarch of 
France has declared that the revival of 
the empire is the harbinger of peace. 
It is as clear as the sun, that peace, 
and a strict observance of international 
treaties, is his true policy —the only 
course by which he can consolidate his 
yower, and establish his dynasty. He 
is too firm and clear-sighted not to see 
this, and to desire to act on the prin- 
ciples he has avowed. But he may be 


* Sir W. Napier’s “ Peninsular War,” vol. ii. 
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compelled to abandon his own judg- 
ment by the clamours of a restless sol- 
diery, impatient of inaction, and too 
numerous to be disregarded. ‘ L’em- 
pire c'est la paix!” is a pithy and me- 
morable sentence, which will be conned 
over, reflected on, and interpreted in 
many ways, and with very opposite feel- 
ings. Lord Bacon says: — “Surely 
princes had need, in tender matters and 
ticklish times, to beware what they 
say, especially in short speeches, 
which fly abroad like darts, and are 
thought to be shot out of their secret 
intentions; for as for large discourses, 
they are flat things, and not so much 
noticed.” When Galba imprudently 
declared, ‘‘Legi a se militem, non 
emi,” that soldiers were levied by him, 
not bought, he turned the army against 
him, as they foresaw the usual dona- 
tion would be withheld,—and the army 
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soon deposed and slew him. The Em- 
peror Probus was one of the most suc- 
cessful warriors, and one of the best, 
ablest, and most popular princes that 
ever swayed the destinies of Rome. But 
he grew tired of war, and longed to 
limit his military expeditions. ‘ Si 
vizero, non opus erit amplius Romano 
Imperio militibus” — *‘ If I live,” said 
he, ‘there shall no longer be need of 
soldiers inthe Roman Empire.’”* Dur- 
ing an interval of peace, he employed 
his legions in draining the marshes of 
Sirmium. Those haughty warriors 
disliked to be converted into pioneers ; 
and so they mutinied, rose in a body, 
and murdered the emperor they adored, 
who had often led them to victory. 
Napoleon III. has read and studied 
the history of Rome; and, doubtless, 
the examples we have quoted are 
stamped on his recollection. 


J. W. C. 
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Or our great writers it is not possible 
that there can be too many editions, or 
that the information communicated 
can be too minute. Whatever in the 
slightest degree tends to illustrate the 
modes of thinking of any man, who has 
so far influenced the public mind as to 
be, with any propriety, the subject of 
discussion at all, is not without its 
value. Of the great poets, Milton, 
Dante, Virgil, Ariosto, we are fond of 
accumulating editions; and though our 
shelves are thus crowded with old 
books, there is not one of them from 
which we have not learned something ; 
there is not one of them which has 
not thrown some gleam of light on 
some particular passage—showed the 
exquisite propriety, perhaps, of some 
single word—given distinctness and 
individuality to what, seen without 
such aid, would seem little peculiar. 
Think for a moment on the com- 
mentators on Milton. ‘The line of 
reading of each of them has, in its own 
way, been instrumental in bringing 
into clear light the poet’s full mind. 


* See Vopiscus in Histori. August. 


Newton always remembers some Scrip- 
tural passage which has aided in sup- 
plying the poet with its peculiar lan- 
guage. Warton, whose editions of 
the minor poems—each of his two 
editions contains much which is not 
in the other—are among the most 
valuable books which a student of 
English poetry can possess, seems 
to have traced the juvenile poet 
through all the early English books by 
which his style, yet unformed, was 
coloured. Everything most beautiful 
to the eye and to the ear, that af- 
fected the young poet, is in this way 
exhibited. Poetry written in early 
life cannot but be imitative; but you 
have here a mind eminently original, 
assimilating whatever it admires. 
Through Comus are everywhere the 
magic echoes, which repeat, and pro- 
long, and vary into something yet more 
spiritual the enchanted sounds, with 
which Shakspeare in the Tempest and 
Midsummer Nights Dream, and 
Fletcher in “ the Gentle Shepherdess,” 
had made vocal, twilight, thicket, and 


+ “Life and Works of Robert Burns.” Edited by Robert Chambers. Edinburgh: W. 


and R. Chambers. 1851. 
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tangled wood ‘This is shown by 
Warton in a way that no other man 
could have shown it. Again, Todd's 
peculiar course of reading—his study 
of what he called the Gothic Library— 
enabled him to do much which Newton 
and Warton had left undone. Mil- 
ton’s fondness for romance had led 
him to read everything he could find 
of such matter. All that he read was 
strangely melted together in his glow- 
ing imagination; but lowly as some 
critics may estimate the materials 
which supplied the fuel to such a 
mind as Milton's, the knowledge of 
them aids us somewhat in estimating 
the mind itself. 
** Perpetual flames, whose unresisted force, 

O'er sand and ashes and the stu!iborn fiat 

Prevailing, turn them to a fusile sea.” 

Todd has really done much in show- 
ing how Milton's mind was nurtured. 


We are not quite satisfied with any of 


the later editions. 


Brydges has greatly 
disappointed us. 


We cannot but hope 


that some editor familiar with some of 


the classical sources which were for 
ever before Milton’s mind, may do 
something to aid in illustrating this 
poet from. Ovid and Seneca, whom he 
frequently imitates and almost trans- 
lates. But while we think such editions 
are desirable and indispensable, we 
should also feel it a comfort and a 
luxury to have books with only the 
text, “accompanied with nothing but 
the information, as far as it can be 
given, of the date of the composition 
of each particular work, and the date 
of its first publication. 

Of Burns's poems there are number- 
less editions; none which precisely 
answer this last requirement—a want 
which we trust some Edinburgh publish- 
er maysoon supply; and there is no one 
from whom we might more reasonably 
expect it than Mr. Chambers, to 
whom the preparation of such a 
book could scarcely give any trouble, 
and whose services in rendering the 
study of Burns an easy and a pleasant 
one, almost give us a right to demand 
more. 

From no man living has the litera- 
ture of Scotland, and in particular the 
works of the great poet, who is the 
peculiar pride and boast of that litera- 
ture, received illustration in so many 
ways. His publication of the ‘Land 
of Burns” is one of the most beauti- 
ful, and in its de partment, we may say, 
even one of the most instructive books 
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we have ever seen. These volumes 
must have made the scenery of the 
poems, which so much contributes to 
enjoying, or even fully understanding 
them, f familiar to the “higher classes ; 
and to all classes, his successive publi. 
cations on the subject, whether in cheap 
editions of oupeee books, or in the 
Edinburgh Journal, must have tended 
to make Burns and the literature con- 
nected with him, a part of the domestic 
treasures of every cottage in the land. 

The edition before us is one con- 
taining the entire works, verse and 
prose, of Burns, arranged chronolo- 
gically, as far as it was possible to 
ascertain the dates, and connected by 
a more accurate statement of the events 
of his life than has before appeared. 
While there is nothing of diseased or 
sentimental egotism in Burns, there is 
this peculiarity in his poems that all 
grow or seem to grow out of  inci- 
dents of his own life. While there is 
in his correspondence great manliness 
of character and jusiness of thinking, 
yet the subjects of that correspondence 
are, for the most part, the incidents 
of his personai life, stated by himself, 
as illustrative of his poetry. It is not 
possible, in truth, to separate the poet 
from the individual. It is not merely 
that the reader's love for the poet, and 
the interest created for him through 
his works, gives a charm to everything 
that reveals his personal feelings ; it 
is rather that his own personality is in 
some sort the subject, almost the whole 
subject, of his poetry. We cannot, if 
we would, shut him out of view even 
for a moment. 

Of the accounts of Burns’s life, pre- 
vious to Mr. Chambers's, the best were 
Dr. Currie’s and Mr. Lockhart’s. A 
good deal has been put together since 
—not always on the best authority. 
The edition by Cunningham dissatis fies 
us. It seems strange how little capable 
Allan Cunningham wastoappreciate the 
valueofevidence. Every story was wel- 
come, and there was a temper of exag- 
ge ration through his book which, while 
it is not impossible that it may have 
increased the temporary interest, must 
affect the vitality of the book. The 
claims which Cunningham's edition 
and also the edition by Hogg and 
Motherwell had, were, that the editors 
were poets, and therefore were more 
likely to appreciate Burns than mortals 
made of more common clay. The 
public seemed disposed to admit such 
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claims, and both editions were receiv- 
ed with no light degree of favour. 

In every respect, the edition before 
us is greatly more satisfactory than 
either of those which we have last men- 
tioned. Mr. Chambers’s is a juster, 
eooers even a higher appreciation of 

urns’s peculiar talents, though ex- 
pressed in'much more sober language, 
than Cunningham’s or Hogg’s. ‘The 
tone of many of Burns’s admirers bas, 
of late years, been to reproach his ear- 
lier biogra yhers, and in particular Dr. 
Currie, with having over-stated the 
vices and the follies which clouded his 
life, and which darkened and deepened 
at its close. Nothing can be more 
beautiful, nothing can be more tender 
than the feeling in which Currie’s nar- 
rative is written; and we think that 
the efforts made of late years to give a 
different colouring to the story, have 
been, however kindly intended, abso- 
lute failures. Currie’s narrative told, 
truly and inoffensively, facts which it 
would, of course, have been well did not 
exist. Others of the earlier biogra- 
phers told the same facts not untruly, 
but unfeelingly, and with a disregard of 
the effect which must have been pro- 
duced on the minds of his surviving 
family. Lockhart was the first to put 
the thing forward as it truly was, 
adding all the sort of defence implied 
in the habits of the country at the 
time. If Burns was not always sober, 
yet he was always as sober as a judge 
—such judges as Scotland, ay, and as 
other countries too, have seen in days 
later than Burns’s. If poor Burns had 
to mount the cutty stool, and to ex- 
piate by public penances offences a- 
gainst domestic morals, did the records 
of the law courts afford no proof of 
similar transgressions in other ranks of 
life? and is it not probable, consider- 
ing all we know of society at that 
period—ay, and at every period—that 
were not Burns a peasant, the offences 
would have met with but a light mea- 
sure of reprehension? But to say the 
offences did not exist, is to shut our 
eyes to all the evidence which the case 
affords. On this part of his subject, 
nothing can be more admirable than 
the alleoin with which it is discussed 
by Mr. Chambers ; and this was a part 
of the subject which presented to an 
honest biographer peculiar difficulties. 

We are glad to find that Mr. Cham- 
bers, whose own biography of the 
poet will soon be the only one referred 


to as authority in every question con- 
cerning Burns, is not insensible to the 
claims of his predecessors in the field, 
for each of when he has a generous 
and a kindly word: Currie he seems 
to admire most. 

There are few works in the language 

more beautifully written than Dr. 
Currie’s narrative of Burns's life. 
When we consider the way in which 
3urns was proclaimed as a sort of 
miracle and prodigy, one cannot but 
feel that, in Currie’s days, it was no 
easy thing to think of him as he truly 
was—to describe him in the ordinary 
relations of life. Wonders were looked 
for, and with less than wonders his 
readers were not likely to be satisfied. 
That, under such circumstances, a per- 
fectly truthful book should be written 
—that, considering the biography was 
drawn up for an edition of the works, 
the object of which was by its sale to 
assist the family of the poet, there 
should have been nothing of exaggera- 
tion—that nothing of the charity-ser- 
mon style should be adopted for the 
purpose of swelling a subscription list 
and increasing the biddings—that 
none of the tricks of “ Vanity Fair” 
should have been resorted to, is, in- 
deed, creditable. Even after all that 
has been since collected in the way of 
anecdote—even after all that Currie 
was compelled, by a sense of respect 
for persons living when he wrote, to 
suppress, and the publication of which 
has since become not improper—we 
protest that we think Currie’s life still 
the one of the earlier biographies 
which gives most fully the character of 
the poet. 

The basis of Curne’s, of Lockhart’s, 
of Chambers’s, and, indeed, of every 
life of the poet, is his own biographical 
letter to Dr. Moore. 

‘There has been, in all that is usually 
written about Burns, a temper of ex- 
aggeration. His being produced be- 
fore the world as a sort of prodigy, 
and being talked of in tones of wonder- 
ment by hundreds who had little or 
no knowledge of his works, has made 
the circumstances of his early life dwelt 
on and put forward in a way which is 
the very reverse of the truth. That 
Burns was born in an humble condition, 
and had through all his life to struggle 
with poverty, is truly. enough stated ; 
but the poverty with which he had to 
struggle in early life was not in its 
character degrading. He was the son 
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of honourable and virtuous parents, 
and from the first was carefully and 
well educated. His father was a na- 
tive of Kincardineshire, and born on 
an estate which had belonged to the 
Keith Marischal family, and which 
was forfeited by them in one of the 
Scottish rebellions. It is probuble 
that the tenants of the estate shared in 
the calamities that fell upon their lord, 
and the young poct’s imagination 
dwelt on the circumstance with pride. 
Burns seems to have connected these 
earlier misfortunes of the family with 
the migration of the family to Ayr- 
shire, which, however, was at a much 
later day. Burns’s father was himself 
among the first wao! eft Kincardine- 
shire in search of a new home, and his 
movements must have been caused by 
miseries not referrible to civil war :— 


“*T have often,’ says Gilbert, the bro- 
ther of Burns, ‘heard my father describe 
the anguish of mind he felt when they 
parted on the top of a hill on the con- 
fines of their native place, each going off 
his several way in search of new adventures, 
and scarcely knowing whither he went. 
My father,’ he adds, ‘ undertook to act as a 
gardener, and shaped his course to Edin- 
burgh, where he wrought hard when he 
could get work, passing through a variety of 
difficulties. Still, however, he endeavoured 
to spare something for the support of his 
aged parents; and I recollect hearing him 
mention his having sent a bank-note for this 
purpose, when money of that kind was so 
scarce in Kincardineshire that they scarcely 
knew how to employ it when it arrived.’” 


We next find the father of Burns in 
Ayrshire, employed as steward and 
gardener—first by Crawford of Doon- 
side, and next by Ferguson of Doon- 
holm. There seems to have been some- 
thing of comfort about to dawn on 
him, for he leases some seven acres of 
land, designing to establish himself 
there as a nursery-man. He built a 
cottage with his own hands, and here, 
in January 1759, the poet Burns was 
born :— 


“¢That you may not think too meanly of 
this house, or my father’s taste in building 
it,’ says Gilbert Burns, ‘allow me to take 
notice to you that the house consisted of a 
kitchen in one end and a room in the other, 
with a fireplace and chimney; that my 
father had constructed a concealed bed in the 
kitchen, with a small closet at the end, of 
the same materials with the house; and 
when altogether cast over, outside and in, 
with lime, it had a neat, comfortable ap- 


pearance, such as no family of the same rank, 
in the present improved style of living, would 
think themselves ill-lodged in.’” 


William Burns, the father of the 
poet, from the first was anxious for the 
education of his children, and he was 
one of some three or four farmers who 
joined in establishing a school in the 
neighbourhood, for John Murdoch, 
one of Burns’s first instructors, and 
from whom we learn our best account 
of the father. After Robert’s passing 
some two or three years at this school, 
his father removed to a farm a few 
miles distant. Some other changes 
took place in the district, and the 
school broke up. <A few years after 
Murdoch was appointed to teach the 
English school at Ayr; and in 1773, 
Robert Burns, then fourteen years old, 
was sent to board and lodge with him, 
and receive instructions in English 
grammar, &e., *‘that he might be 
better qualified to teach his brothers 
and sisters at home.” Burns did not 
remain long with his kind master— 
long enough, hewever, to learn a little 
French. MHarvest-time came, and the 
young peasant was called home to 
‘‘ shear the victual,” as Allan Ramsay 
would have said, or, ‘“‘ armed with a 
sickle, to seek glory, by signalising 
himself in the field of Ceres” as the 
affectionate dominie expresses it—half, 
no doubt, in something of joke at his 
own display of learning, yet well 

leased to display that learning. We 
ike Murdoch, and should not be sorr 
that accident brought some of his 
books before us—for his home, at last, 
was London, where he eked out the 
means of subsistence afforded by a 
small school for the children of the 
poor, by compiling books of one kind 
or another. After Burns had returned 
to his father’s, the connexion between 
Murdoch and the family did not cease. 
On his half-holidays he made his way 
to old Burns’s farm, and went, *‘ accom- 

anied with one or two persons more 
intelligent than myself, that good Wil- 
liam Burness” (so the father spelt the 
name) “ might enjoy a mental feast.” 
The schoolmaster describes the con- 
versation as none but a schoolmaster 
could describe it. The scene where 
Milton introduces the affable archangel 
in dialogue with the happy party in 
Eden, was nothing in comparison with 
that at William Burness’s farm-house 
on these evenings, and with the help 
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of Milton’s words, Murdoch gives us 
some notion of the admiration with 
which the good wife regarded her hus- 
band’s guests, and, like a good wife, 
while she admired them, thought their 
portion of the dialogue a poor thing 
when compared to the part which fell 
to her husband’s share. ‘‘ She was,”’ 
says Murdoch, “ of the party as much 
as possible ; 

* But still the house affairs would draw her thence, 

Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 


She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up their discourse ’— 


and particularly that of her husband. At 
all times, and in all companies, she listened 
to him with a more marked attention than 
to anybody else. When under the necessity 
of being absent while he was speaking, she 
seemed to regret, as a real loss, that she had 
missed what the good man had said. This 
worthy woman, Agnes Brown, had the most 
thorough esteem for her husband of any 
woman I ever knew. I can by no means 
wonder that she highly esteemed him ; for I 
myself have always considered William Bur- 
ness as by far the best of the human race 
that ever I had the pleasure of being ac- 
quainted with — and many a worthy cha- 
racter I have known. I can cheerfully join 
with Robert in the last line of his epitaph 
(borrowed from Goldsmith)— 


“*¢ And even his failings leaned to virtue’s side.’ 


He was an excellent husband, if I may judge 
from his assiduous attention to the ease and 
comfort of his worthy partner, and from her 
affectionate behaviour to him, as well as 
her unwearied attention to the duties of a 
mother. 

“ He was a tender and affectionate father ; 
he took pleasure in leading his children in 
the path of virtue; not in driving them, as 
some parents do, to the performance of duties 
to which they themselves are averse. He 
took care to find fault but very seldom; and 
therefore when he did rebuke, he was listened 
to with a kind of reverential awe. A look 
of disapprobation was felt; a reproof was 
severely so; and a stripe with the ¢awz, even 
on the skirt of the coat, gave heartfelt pain, 
produced a loud lamentation, and brought 
forth a flood of tears. ° ‘ ‘ 

“Although I cannot do justice to the 
character of this worthy man, yet you will 
perceive, from these few particulars, what 
kind of person had the principal hand in the 
education of our poet. He spoke the Eng- 
lish language with more propriety (both with 
respect to diction and pronunciation) than 
any man I ever knew with no greater ad- 
vantages. This had a very good effect on 
the boys, who began to talk and reason like 
men, much sooner than their neighbours.” 


In “ The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
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the picture of the father and family at 
prayer, is taken from the actual life of 
William Burness’s household. For this 
we have Burns’s own authority, which 
we mention, because too hasty inferen- 
ces have been made from the fact by 
readers who supposed that the circum- 
stances of the family might be gathered 
from the incidents described in parts of 
the poem supplied by the poet’s imagi- 
nation. In “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” we have a succession of pic- 
tures, true, not alone to general nature, 
but to the peculiarities of Scottish life ; 
but the incidents are taken from some- 
what a lower station in life than that 
of Burns’s father properly was. Burns’s 
father had, in fact, taken the farm in 
which he was, and struggled to sus- 
tain himself in great difficulties, being 
almost without capital, for the purpose 
of saving his children from the necessity 
of earning their bread in the service of 
others, at a period of life when the dan- 
ger of evil example was most likely to 
be ruinous, and when such education as 
could be received in their father’s house 
would be most impressive. At no time 
were the children of Burns labourers in 
the service of others. In “‘ The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,” the very subject of 
the poem{may be stated, as the meeting— 
on the evening of the day that brings, to 
the humblest, the weekly respite from 
toil—of the Cotter’s children, who are 
separated from their parents’ home by 
the circumstance of being employed in 
one way or other as servants of the 
farmers in the neighbourhood. The 
Cotter himself is a labourer in the ser- 
vice of another. 


“This night his weekly toil is at an end.” 


His return to his cottage is described 
as to a home where there are none but 
the youngest children to meet him on 
his coming. Soon after, however— 


“ The elder bairns came drapping in, 
At service out, amang the farms roun’: 
Some ca’ the plough, some herd, some tentie 
rin 
A cannie errand to a neibor town: 
Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman 
grown. 
In youthfu’ bloom, love sparkling in her e’e, 
Comes hame, perhaps to show a braw new 
gown, 
Or deposit her sair-won penny-fee, 
To help her parents dear, if they in hardship 
be, 
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“With joy unfeigned, brothers and sisters 
meet, 

And each for other's welfare kindly 
spiers, 


“ Their master’s and their mistress’s com- 
mand, 
The younkers a’ are warned to obey ; 
. . ? 
And mind their labours wi’ an eydent* hand, 
And ne'er, though out o' sight, to jauk or 
play.” 


We do not quote these passages for 
their beauty—or where would our quo- 
tations from this poem end ?—but to 
show that the picture is not taken 
from the family of Burness, as bas been 
hastily assumed; and with the cir- 
cumstances of which no part of it 
agrees. The poem did not, like many 
of Burns's, grow out of any imme- 
diate incident. He had often told his 
brother Gilbert, that he thought there 
was “something peculiarly venerable 
in the phrase, ‘let us worship God,’ 
used by a decent, sober, head of a 
family introducing family worship,” 
At the time he first repeated the 
poem to him, his father had been some 
years dead; and Robert himself, as 
the eldest son and the head of the 
family, conducted the family worship. 
The feelings expressed in several stan- 
zas are found in his early note-books, 
and, perfect as each detail of the poem 
is, we feel that it has not quite the 
unity of most of his other poems. It 
is composition, not growth; there is 
a it an ill-digested leaven of 
satire, as in the attack on Italian 
music and the pomp of ecclesiastical 
dress in public worship. There is a still 
less tolerable passage, in which it is 
assumed that religion cannot exist in 
the hearts and minds of persons in the 
higher classes of society. And in a 
poem such as this is, where you expect 
the feeling of religion to hallow and 
sanctify all, anything that disturbs that 
feeling, and shows a heart unreconciled 
or jarring with the life around, is pe- 
culiarly offensive. We do not want 
Burns to admire Italian music or the 
pomp of ecclesiastical worship. We 
do not want him to venerate distinc- 
tions of rank ; but we wish a poem de- 
scribing a family scene, such as this 
poem presents, not to be spoiled by 
any associations whatever with sub- 
jects that plainly do not connect 
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themselves with it, but with the 
poet’s own state of mind, warring with 
society. The poem, as we have said, 
has, to us, somewhat the air, more than 
we could wish, of composition, In 
this, it remarkably differs from ‘ Hal. 
loween,” from the ‘* Vision,” and from 
the “‘ Songs.” A poem of Fergusson’s, 
** The Farmer's Ingle,” to which some 
of the stanzas, and still more the ge- 
neral cast of the poem, bears a resemb- 
lance, suggested it. But what we are 
most concerned with now, is, to say, 
that it would be a total mistake to think 
that the general subject of the poem 
was a description of his father’s home, 
or the circumstances of its inmates. 

William Burness was no ordinary 
man; but we believe men such as 
William Burness are to be found more 
frequently in Scotland than in any 
other country in the world. The father 
of Lurns may almost be described as 
the type of the “ Wanderer” in Words- 
worth's poem; and to exhibit, as we 
feel it, the character of such a man, 
would be to transcribe a large portion 
of the opening of the “‘ Excursion,” to 
which we are disposed rather to refer 
our readers. ‘The importance that 
such men attach to the education of 
their children, to the culture of both 
the heart and the intellect, is distinctly 
felt, and admirably brought out in de. 
tail by Robert Chambers, through 
these volumes; more distinctly, per- 
haps, in other passages, than in the 
following, which, in connexion with 
our narrative, we find it desirable to 
quote. In fact, the character of the 
Scottish peasant — the patriarch of his 
own household — the father and the 

riest, is one which cannot be shown 
in a few detached sentences. Robert 
Chambers’s is a book to be read and 
re-read, and at each perusal, some- 
thing new is learned. 


“Tn William Burness,” says Mr, Chambers, 
“we can see the trait of one of Nature's 
gentlemen, He took upon himself the cares 
of a farm, hazarding the troubles arising in 
that mode of life from want of capital, that 
he might have occupation for his children at 
home, instead of sending them forth to take 
their chance of demoralisation amongst 
strangers, He exerted himself as their in- 
structor, and, cottager as he was, contrived 
to have something like the benefits of private 
tuition for his two eldest sons, The mind 


* Diligent. 
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which dictated such sacrifices for a high prin- 
ciple, could not be one of a common mould. 
And here it was that we find the second of 
the fortunate circumstances of Burns. By 
the father’s model of life, and the teaching 
which his liberality secured, the young poet 
became, comparatively speaking, a well-edu- 
cated man; for so undoubtedly may he be 
considered who has been trained by precept 
and example as a moral being, and taught 
the use of at least the golden keys which un- 
lock the stores of knowledge. In Scotland, 
it may be remarked, such self-sacrifice on the 
part of parents for their children is the rule, 
and not the exception. Indeed it forms one 
of those glories of the Scottish character of 
past primitive days, which it may be difli- 
cult to replace by anything of equal value 
in the different state of society which seems 
approaching. Yet evenin Scotland, the ex- 
ertions of William Burness for the education 
of his two boys, are of so extraordinary a 
character, that one is tempted to surmise 
some motive beyond what appears. Such 
may, perhaps, be found in the sense which 
we now learn William Burness possessed of 
the character of his children. He had re- 
marked, we are told, from a very early period, 
the bright intellect of his elder born in par- 
ticular, saying to his wife, ‘ Whoever may 
live to see it, something extraordinary will 
come from that boy! It is affecting to 
think of the difficulties and privations which 
this paragon of cottage sires encountered for 
the sake of his offspring, and to reflect that 
by their consequences he was made an old 
man before his time, and brought down in 
sorrow to the grave. Of such metal, how- 
ever, were the peasantry of Scotland in those 
old days which never can return.” 


Tt is not to be understood that the 
toils of Robert Burns were less severe 
in his father's service than if his labour 
had been fora stranger. While a boy 
he had to perform a man’s work. The 
soil of MountOliphant (hisfather’s farm) 
was ungenial—the very worst land, 
Gilbert Burns says, he had ever known 
brought into cultivation. The sons 
of William RBurness had to perform 
whatever work on the farm was within 
the compass of their strength. Hard 
work and insufficient diet were Robert 
Burns's lot at that period of life when 
the more fortunate are exempted from 
all toil. From the age of thirteen he 
was ‘‘called upon by stern necessity 
to do, if possible, the work of a man.” 
The effects on his frame were visible 
in a stoop of the shoulders, which 
never left him, and his brother Gil- 
bert tells of symptoms which exhibited 
derangement of the whole nervous sys- 
tem, and which would suggest the proba- 


bility of some disease of the heart. He 
describes himself at the time rude and 
clownish — says that he was reserved 
and uncommunicative—he speaks of 
being disliked by his acquaintances— 
and tells of his being ‘the cheerless 
gloom of ahermit, and the unceasing toil 
of agalley slave.” We think allthis un- 
measured language must be charitably 
interpreted to reduce it to the level af 
sober fact. Poets, we know, deal in 
extremes. Love now came to soften 
and refine. It was not at first that tu- 
multuous overpowering passion which, 
in the poet's case, it soon became. He 
tells of a haymaking season in which 
he took a fancy to a young girl, who re- 
peated by him a song written bya 
country laird. Burns, who before 
thought it would be presumption to 
attempt writing verse, thinking it a 
thing for book-learned men, now made 
the attempt, seeing it was one ac- 
complished by a neighbour, of whom his 
being in somewhat a higher rank than 
himself, did not make our poet think 
the better. The verses are preserved, 
and with the exception of two lines— 
**And then there’s something in her gait 
Makes any dress look well”— 

one of little value as a poem, whatever 
merit they may have as a song, which 
is by no means the same thing. 


“ William Burness lingered out twelve 
years in the ungenial glebe of Mount Oli- 
phant, and at Whitsunday, 1777, removed 
to a somewhat more promising farm called 
Lochlea (pronounced Lochly), in the parish 
of Tarbolton. The country is here composed 
of an undulating upland, rising from the 
right or north bank of the river Ayr, gene- 
rally from three to five hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, and of bare and unat- 
tractive aspect. The views, however, which 
are obtained from some of the braes, are at 
once extensive and beautiful, comprehending 
the hills of Carrick in front, and the Firth 
of Clyde, with its romantic islands, on the 
right hand. The farm seems to have ob- 
tained its name from a small lake in its 
neighbourhood, one of a number of such 
pieces of water which once interspersed this 
district of Ayrshire, but are now for the 
most part drained, or reduced to marshes, 
William Burness took this farm of 130 acres, 
at twenty shillings an acre, which seems a 
high rent for ground so situated seventy years 
ago. 

“For some time, the life of the family 
seems to have been more tolerable at Loch- 
lea than it had been at any previous 
period, probably in the main because the 
young people were now able to render their 
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parents such assistance as to save them some 
outlay for labour. They all worked to the 
extent of their ability, and none more hear- 
tily or efficiently than the poet. It was at 
this time, according to the recollection of his 
sister, that he went for a short time to learn 
dancing. Now also occurred a short episode 
in his life, of which he has given a brief 
account in his letter to Dr. Moore :-— 

“¢ Another circumstance in my life which 
made some alteration in my mind and man- 
ners was, that I spent my nineteenth sum- 
mer on a smuggling coast, a good distance 
from home, at a noted school, to learn men- 
suration, surveying, dialling, &c., in which 
I made a pretty good progress. But I made 
a greater progress in the knowledge of man- 
kind. The contraband trade was at that 
time very successful, and it sometime hap- 
pened to me to fall in with those who car- 
ried it on. Scenes of swaggering riot and 
roaring dissipation were till this time new to 
me; but I was no enemy to social life. 
Here, though I learnt to fill my glass, and 
to mix without fear in a drunken squabble, 
I went on with a high hand with my geo- 
metry, till the sun entered Virgo, a month 
which is always a carnival in my bosom, 
when a charming jillette, who lived next 
door to the school, overset my trigonometry, 
and set me off at a tangent from the sphere 
of my studies. I, however, struggled on 
with my sines and co-sines for a few days 
more; but stepping into the garden one 
charming noon to take the sun’s altitude, 
there I met my angel, 


“ Like Proserpine, gathering flowers, 
Herself the fairest flower.” 


It was in vain to think of doing any more 
good at school. The remaining week I 
stayed, I did nothing but craze the faculties 
of my soul about her, or steal out to meet 
her; and the two last nights of my stay in 
the country, had sleep been a mortal sin, 
the image of this modest and innocent girl 
had kept me guiltless,’ ”"—Vol. i. p. 81, 32. 


We have an account of Burns’s life 
till his twenty-third year, in which a 
great deal has been added by Mr. 
Chambers to what was before known. 
At that time he joined a flax-draper in 
Irvine to learn his trade. Their busi- 
ness adventure was unprosperous. 
Burns called his partner arogue. They 
scolded, but it is likely made it up 
again, for Burns speaks of their giving 
a carousal to welcome the new year. 
The festival ended in being no holiday. 
**The shop took fire, and burnt to 
ashes ; and I was left, like a true poet, 
not worth a sixpence.” 

At Irvine, Burns became aquainted 
with some seafaring men of irregular 
habits of life. A man’s habits react 


on his opinions, and among Burns’s 
companions at Irvine was one whom 
he felt himself compelled to describe 
‘*as fraught with independence, mag- 
nanimity, and every manly virtue ;” 
one ‘‘ whom he loved and admired to 
a degree of enthusiasm,” and whom he 
strove to imitate. Brown, the man 
whom the poet thus described, was, he 
says, “the only man I ever saw who 
was a greater fool than myself, where 
woman was the presiding star; but he 
spoke with the levity of a sailor of 
illicit love, which hitherto I had re. 
garded with horror.” The consequence 
was, that Burns imitated Brown in this 
part of his course as well as in what 
was better. Before going to Irvine he 
had written some poems, a few of 
which he afterwards printed. His fa- 
vorite books were the *‘ Manof Feeling” 
and ‘** Tristram Shandy;” to these he 
now added “Pamela” and “ Ferdinand 
Count Fathom.” He wrote some reli- 
gious poems, which he printed in the 
volume by which he became first 
known. At Irvine he met Fergusson’s 
‘Scottish Poems,” andinspired by them, 
‘I strung anew my wildly sounding 
lyre with emulating vigour.” 

We have his brother Gilbert’s ac- 
count of this period of his life, confir- 
matory of all that is told by Burns 
himself, and adding the following im- 
portant information—that though he 
became a freemason, Gilbert had no 
recollection of ever having seen him 
intoxicated * till towards the end of 
his commencing author (when his grow- 
ing celebrity occasioned his being 
often in company) ; nor was he at all 
given to drinking.” 

The father died. A trifle was scraped 
together, and the brothers Robert and 
Gilbert took the farm of Mossgiel, near 
Mauchline, consisting of 118 acres, at 
ninety pounds a-year rent. The 
management of the farm occupied the 
entire family. The mother and daugh- 
ters superintended the dairy. Robert 
read farming books, calculated crops, 
went to markets ; but who can contend 
against the inevitable accidents that 
disturb all the calculations of the poor ? 
‘‘The first year, from, unfortunately, 
buying bad seed; the second, from a 
late harvest, we lost half our crops.” 
This overset Robert’s wisdom, and in 
despair he seems to have fallen into 
his old follies and amorous adventures, 
of which the records are more dis- 
tinctly preserved than can for any pur- 
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pose be desirable. He bought a blank 
book to enter his farming memoran- 
da. Some of the pages are occupied 
in transcripts of verses written a year 
or two before, in which he warns the 
Mauchiline belles of their danger in cul- 
tivating any very intimateacquaintance 
either with him or his studies :— 


“ Oh, leave novels, ye Mauchline belles, 
Ye're safer at your spinning-wheel ; 

Such witching books are baited hooks 
For rakish rooks like Rob Mossgiel, 


“« Beware a tongue that's smoothly hung, 
A heart that warmly seems to feel ; 
That foolish heart but acts a part, 
‘Tis rakish art in Rob Mossgiel.” 

In one respect, to a student of 
Burns’s poems, and to one who wishes 
to become perfectly acquainted with 
theman,—a more important study than 
that of the poems,—this edition is far 
the best with which we are acquainted. 
The arrangement is as nearly as pos- 
sible chronological, and it curiously 
enough results from the examination 
of dates that most of the poems by 
which Burns is known were pro- 
duced within a comparatively short 
period ; a period, Mr. Chambers says, 
of about fifteen months, but which, 
perhaps, ought to be extended some- 
what more. How entirely is man the 
same at each different period of life. The 
first year of failure at Mossgiel threw 
him back on his old vices and follies ; 
and the hours of reflection and self- 
communion at this period were those 
in which his poetical vein flowed most 
freely. At the close of life, when dis- 
appointed in his fair expectations of 
reward in what we may call his profes- 
sion, he again, as of old, fulls into the 
same vices and follies ; and, as before, 
but now in a somewhat of a less pecu- 
liar and original strain, is engaged with 
poetry as his one absorbing occupation. 
At that first period we have Burns 
himself,—as distinguished from all for- 
mer masters of verse—Burns in his 
own great originality, pouring forth, 
for the most part, almost unconsciously 
one would say, an uninterrupted stream 
of powerful and original verse. At 
the second period, dwelling rather on 
what had been done by others, and of 
old; re-touching and re-fashioning 
what he found imperfect ; everywhere 
adding, everywhere altering, every- 
where, however, allowing the reader 
to forget the poet in the song. 

“ Immortal be the song, forget the minstrel’s name,” 
is the feeling in which he works. But 
whatever be the feeling, at both periods 
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it is calamity, it is absolute despair, 
that forces him in upon himself. It is 
to find forgetfulness of himself and his 
outward circumstances, if possible, that 
is his great object. Is this as it should 
be? At that first period no one was 
perhaps to blame; but at the second 
can it be so said? Is genius, such as 
Burns’s, so abundant that society can 
afford to throw it away? If works 
such as his arose, notwithstanding the 
freezings of despair, what might he not, 
what would he not, have done under 
the inspiration of hope? But however 
this question be answered, is society 
guiltless? Are we still, as in this case, 
to occupy ourselves in slaying the pro- 
phets and building their sepulchres? 
fully in earnest, altogether sincere, in 
the first of these occupations; in the 
second, it is to be feared, doing little 
else than gratifying our own vanity. 
The impression made by Burns on 
those of his contemporaries, from whom 
we have accounts of him, was, that in 
his prose writings, he exhibited more 
— than in his poems; and that 
1is prose gave no idea whatever of the 
yet higher power that characterised his 
conversation. We can quite under- 
stand how this should be the feeling of 
such men as Dugald Stewart and 
Blair, and some of the other distin- 
guished men, on whom this effect was 
roduced. This was the opinion of 
obertson the historian. In the first 
place, all such persons may be said not 
to deny, rather than very cordially to 
acknowledge, the claims of poetry at 
all; in the next, it is likely that Blair 
and Robertson valued most such sati- 
rical poems as the * Holy Fair” and the 
*¢Ordination.” Ifso, to the men of that 
day the conversational comments on 
such poems, supplied in personal com- 
munication with the author, are likely 
to have given at least as much pleasure 
as the verses themselves. If Indignation 
inspires the poet, there can be little 
doubt that kindred feelings wake the 
sympathy of his hearers; and could 
we learn truly what it is that contempo- 
rariesadmire in the writings of poets, we 
should often enough find that passages, 
which we oftentimes utterly forget, are 
those on which their fame rested with 
the men of their own time. To say 
the truth, when we think of the admi- 
ration of such men, in connexion with 
the poetry of Burns, we cannot but 
remember, that Blair claimed a some- 
what higher place among poets for 
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Macpherson than for Homer; and 
there can be no doubt that the inspired 
peasant, in Stewart’s estimation, was 
nothing whatever to Blacklock the 
poet, who, though blind of an eye, or 
of both, described natural scenery in 
language not deviating very remark- 
ably from the traditional dialect of 
poets, who, if they wore spectacles, 
never forgot to obey the law “ of that 
adjudged case, not to be found in any 
of the books” — 


“ That whenever the nose put his spectacles on, 

By daylight or candlelight, eyes should be shut.” 

As to Robertson, he was a fair- 
minded fellow. It is not unlikely that 
he rather relished the force of Burns’s 
jokes on Old-Light Presbyters and 
Presbyteries; still, he would have re- 
membered, that Burns was himself the 
cause of all the squabble between him 
and the objects of his satire, and that 
it was scarcely fitting that they should 
receive such severe punishment at the 
hands of a man whose chief cause of 
provocation was, that he had to suffer 
the humiliation of public exposure, 
which the discipline of the Scottish 
Church exacts in cases, that it requires 
great familiarity with evil to regard 
with levity. In judging of Burns’s 
poetry, we have no doubt that Ro- 
bertson took this into account, as, in 
Home’s case, many of the moderate 
party among the Scottish Presbyterians 
admired the play of Douglas, chiefly 
because a Scottish minister, in writing 
a stage play, was aflirming a liberty 
which deserved to be encouraged. 
We disregard, then, the relative ” de- 
preciation of the poetry by these men. 
Great men they were, each in his 
own way—Blair, in his own genera- 
tion, at least ; Robertson and Stewart, 
not only in their own, but in those 
which have since passed; but that 
Burns should have impressed them as 
a man of great general powers, by his 
letter and his conversation, is a sub- 
stantive fact of somewhat more impor- 
tance than it would be in the case of a 
common farmer, with whom they had 
been thrown into intercourse, because so 
far from the fact of his admitted claims 
as a poet being likely to add any weight 
in his favour, the effect would have 
been quite the other way. Men of 
business, engaged in the hurry and 
bustle of practical life, assuming that 
there is something they do not quite 
understand in the poetical character, 
are disposed to ignore altogether such 
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other claims as men supposed to pos. 
sess the character, may have to consi- 
deration. The poets have so often 
claimed the gift of inspiration, that 
people take them at their word, and 
venerate them, as in the East a mad. 
man is something sacred, Alison sent 
Burns a copy of his ‘ Essays on 
Taste :"— 


“The present,” says Dugald Stewart, 
“drew from Burns a letter of acknowledg- 
ment, which I remember to have read with 
some degree of surprise at the distant con- 
ception he seemed to have formed of the 
general principles of the doctrine of associa- 
tion.” 


The letter is preserved. We are 
not sure that Alison was likely to have 
felt entirely satisfied with Burns's 
letter :— 


“ Town sir,” he says, “ that at first glance 
several of your propositions startled me as 
paradoxical. That the martial clangor of a 
trumpet had something in it vastly more 
grand, heroic, and sublime than the twingle- 
twangle of a Jews’-harp; that the delicate 
flexure of a rose-twig, when the half-blown 
flower is heavy with the tears of the dawn, 
was infinitely more beautiful than the up- 
right stub of a burdock; and that from 
something innate and independent of all 
association of ideas. These I had set down as 
irrefragable orthodox truths, until perusing 
your book shook my faith. In short, sir, 
except Euclid’s ‘Elements of Geometry,’ 
which I made a shift to unravel by my fa- 
ther’s fire-side in the winter evenings of the 
first season I held the plough, I never read a 
book which gave me such a quantum of in- 
formation, and added so much to my stock 
of ideas, as your ‘ Essays on the Principles 
of Taste.’ ” 


We presume that Stewart inferred 
the fact of Burns’s distinct conception 
of Alison’s doctrine from Burns’s ex- 
pressed admiration ofthe book, and from 
the implication, involved in his saying, 
that Alison’s arguments had effect- 
ed a triumph in his mind over the po- 
pular objections which he has stated 
with such eloquence. The passage in 
Burns’s letter has unreasonably been 
regarded as a satire on the principle of 
Association. 

In Burns's letter to Dr. Moore, he 
tells of his first impulses to writing 
verse. Weare not disposed to tran- 
scribe from a letter passages that have 
been often quoted ; and we think that 
the account of ‘‘ that harvest” is even 
more gracefully given in the following 
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verses, which, though written in 1787, 
were not printed till after Burns’s 
death, in Currie’s second edition of the 
works. In several of the modern edi- 
tions they are omitted, and in some 
printed with variations, of which we 
- not on what authority they rest. 
We print from Mr, Chambers’s edi- 
tion, which differs in a word or two 
from Allan Cunningham's :— 


‘*BURNS TO THE GUDEWIFE OF WAU- 
CHOPE HOUSE (MRS, SCOTT). 


“T mind it weel in early date, 
When I was beardless, young, and blate, 
And first could thrash the barn ; 
Or haud a yokin at the plough ; 
And though forfoughten sair eneugh, 
Yet unco’ proud to learn : 
When first among the yellow corn 
A man I reckon’d was, 
And wi’ the lave ilk merry morn 
Could rank my rig and lass, 
Still shearing, and clearing, 
The tither stookéd raw, 
Wi’ claivers, and haivers, 
Wearing the day awa. 


“Fen then, a wish, I mind its power— 
A wish that to my latest hour 
Shall strongly heave my breast— 
That 1, for poor auld Scotland's sake, 
Some usefu’ plan or beuk could make, 
Or sing a sang at least. 
The rough burr-thissle, spreading wide 
Amang the bearded bear, 
I turned the weeder-clips aside, 
And spared the symbol dear : 
No nation, no station, 
My envy e’er could raise, 
A Scot still, buf blot still, 
I knew nae higher praise. 


“But still the elements o’ sang 
In formless jumble, right and wrang, 
Wild floated in my brain; 
Till on that har’st I said before, 
My partner in the merry core, 
She roused the forming strain ; 
I see her yet, the sonsie quean, 
That lighted up her jingle, 
Her witching smile, her pauky een 
That gart my heart-strings tingle : 
I firdd, inspired, 
At every kindling keek, 
But bashing and dashing, 
I fearéd aye to speak. 


“* Health to the sex, ilk guid chiel says, 
W’ merry dance in winter days, 
And we to share in common : 
The gust o’ joy, the balm of woe, 
The saul o’ life, the heaven below, 
Is rapture-giving woman. 


Ye surly sumphs, who hate the name, 
Be mindfu’ o’ your mither ; 
She, honest woman, may think shame 
That ye’re connected with her. 
Ye’re wae men, ye’re nae men 
That slight the lovely dears ; 
To shame ye, disclaim ye, 
Ilk honest birkie swears. 


‘* For you, no bred to barn and byre, 
Wha sweetly tune the Scottish lyre, 
Thanks to you for your line : 
The marled plaid ye kindly spare, 
By me should gratefully be ware ; 
’Twad please me to the nine. 
I'd be mair vauntie o’ my hap, 
Douce hingin’ owre my curple, 
Than ony ermine ever lap, 
Or proud imperial purple. 
Fareweel then, lang heal then, 
And plenty be your fa’, 
May losses and crosses 
Ne’er at your hallan ca’ |” 


Burns never wrote anything more 
exquisite than the greater part of this 
poem. We could wish the two last 
stanzas somewhat more compressed. 
The Scottish poets, when writing in 
their own dialect, are always too dif. 
fuse. They calculate on an audience 
not easily wearied. And this, we 
think, is most exhibited in the pecu- 
liarly Scottish close of such stanzas as 
this poem is composed in. 

The poems by which Burns was first 
known to the public, were chiefly 
written within the year 1784 and 1785, 
Mr. Chambers refers to 1784, the fol- 
lowing entry in Burns's commonplace 
book which has no date of year, though 
the month is mentioned. 


“ August.—However I am pleased with the 
works of our Scotch poets, particularly the ex- 
cellent Ramsay, and the still more excellent 
Fergusson, yet I am hurt to see other places 
of Scotland, their towns, rivers, woods, 
haughs, &c., immortalised in such celebrated 
performances, while my dear native country, 
the ancient bailieries of Carrick, Kyle, and 
Cunningham, famous both in ancient and 
modern times for a gallant and warlike race 
of inhabitants; a country where civil, and 
particularly religious liberty, have ever found 
their first support, and their last asylum ; 
a country, the birthplace of many famous 
philosophers, soldiers, and statesmen, and the 
seene of many important events recorded in 
Scottish history, particularly a great many 
of the actions of the glorious Wallace, the 
saviour of his country ; yet we have never 
had one Scotch poet of any eminence to make 
the fertile banks of Irvine, the romantic 
woodlands and sequestered scenes on Ayr, 
and the heathy mountainous source and 
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winding sweep of Doon, emulate Tay, Forth, 
Ettrick, Tweed, &c. This is a complaint I 
would gladly remedy, but, alas! I am far 
unequal to the task, both in native genius 
and education. Obscure I am, and obscure 
I must be, though no young poet nor young 
soldier's heart ever beat more fondly for 
fame than mine— 


*** And if there is no other scene of being 
Where my insatiate wish may have its fill— 
This something at my heart that heaves for room, 
My best, my dearest part, was made in vain.’” 
In one of Burns’s most beautiful 
poems, is a passage in which he says— 
“The muse nae poet ever found her, 
Till by himeelf he learned to wander, 
Adown some trotting burn's meander, 
And no think lang; 
O, sweet to stray, and pensive ponder 
A heart-felt song.” 
The poems which grow out of soli- 
tary musings are suflicient reward in 
themselves to the poet; and of these it 
is probable that no one but Gilbert, 
and the immediate members of his 
family, knew anything. It is a diffe- 
rent thing when one deals with satire ; 
whether in sport or malice, it is the 
case of casting firebrands abroad. The 
gravest persons will, at times, relax, 
and indulge in what we call dull jokes. 
Practical jokes are most often dull. Mr. 
Chambers tells us of a certain presby- 
ter called ‘Black Jock,” the Reverend 
John Russell, one of the ministers of 
Kilmarnock, “a huge, dark-complex- 
ioned, stern-looking man, of tremen- 
dous energy in the pulpit, of harsh 
and unloving nature, and a powerful 
defender of the strongholds of Calvin- 
ism.” Moodie, of Riccarton, a neigh- 
bouring parish, a minister holding the 
same religious views as Russell, was 
one evening riding home with him from 
Ayr, “amusing himself by tickling 
the rear of his neighbour's horse.” 
The horse kicked and plunged to the 
amusement of the by-standers ; Russell 
found out the trick, and did not for- 
give Moodie. They were the ministers 
of adjoining parishes, and in some dis- 
pute about boundaries, which was re- 
ferred to the Church Court of the dis- 
trict, they lost all command of temper, 
and abused each other as none can abuse 
who are not exercised in weekly pole- 
mics. Burns was present, and wrote a 
poem on the subject, which, though 
not published in any of the editions of 
Burns, or probably at all printed, till 
1808, was circulated extensively in the 


neighbourhood of the combatants, and 
excited strong feelings against Burns, 
The account of the squabble was fol- 
lowed by other lampoons ; all were cir- 
culated with great zeal by that class of 
the clergy who, in the phraseology 
of Scottish Presbyterians, bore the 
name of Moderates. Theotherssearch- 
ed statutes, and examined precedents, 
to see whether, in the armories of the 
law, there could be found any weapon, 
civil or spiritual, which could be used 
against a profane rhymer. It seems 
wonderful that none was found, for 
we thought that rhymers and min- 
strels were classed with thieves and 
gypsies, and rather below than above 
the strange companions and bedfellows 
with whom poverty made them too well 
acquainted. 

Vhether such weapons do exist or 
not, against the offending and de- 
fenceless poet it was found not ne- 
cessary to continue the inquiry, as a 
different description of vagabondism 
had placed our poor author in their 

ower. We really cannot understand 

3urns’s conduct, with reference to the 
several females who figure in this part 
of his history, on any other supposition 
than that of actual insanity. Soon 
after his father’s death, we have Burns’s 
address to ‘‘ his smirking dear-bought 
Bess.”” We have a song, ‘* The ranting 
dog, the daddie o’ it,” in which the mo- 
ther of “the dear-bought Bess” is made 
to speak complacently of their partner- 
ship in Church censures :— 


** When I mount the creepy chair, 
Who will sit beside me there ? 
Gie me Rob, I'll ask nae mair, 
The ranting dog, the daddie o’ it.” 

Then come some half-dozen Peg- 
gies and Nellies. Then two cases, 
somewhat more serious, which are 
strangely intertangled, and which have 
not been quite understood by Burns’s 
former biographers. 

The poem of “Mary in Heaven,” 
Burns’s noblest lyric,* was written in 
1789, some years after the period of 
which we now speak, but at this period 
it was that the heroine of that poem 
occupied the poet’s affections. 

The story is a strange and a sad one. 
Scotland has preserved, from the canon 
law, the principle, that marriage is 
founded solely on the consent of the 
parties forming that engagement ; and 


* Lockhart. 
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that their declaration of a marriage se- 
cretly contracted, is sufficient to give 
the character of marriage to inter- 
course commenced with little thought 
of contracting so serious an engage- 
ment. Burns’s circumstances were 
each day growing worse; and, at this 
period of his life there were strange- 
nesses of conduct, arising, we would 
say, from absolute despair. Among 
the numerous objects of Burns’s pas- 
sionate adoration, there was one which 
was destined to be less transient than 
the rest. This was Jean Armour, the 
daughter of a master-mason, residing 
at Mauchline. Her father was a reli- 
gious man, or at all events, a man of 
severe, austere manners and habits, 
and of the “old light,” the ministers 
of which doctrine had been the ob- 
jects of Burns’s satire. Burns and 
the daughter became acquainted in a 
dancing-room. The religious quarrel, 
and very probably Burns’s character, 
which must have been gradually be- 
coming such as a prudent father would 
view with dread, rendered it impossi- 
ble for Burns to visit Jean Armour 
under her father’s roof. They met, 
however. It wasnot very long before 
Jean Armour found it convenient to 
state to her family, that she stood in 
the relation of wife to Burns. There 
was some written paper in which they 
declared a marriage or gave a promise 
of marriage, by which they thought to 
avert some of the consequences of their 
imprudence. There is no means of 
knowing the precise contents of that do- 
cument, the period of their intercourse 
at which it was given , or whether it con- 
stituted what in Scotland would be 
called an irregular, but yet a perfectly 
valid marriage. On learning the fact, 
the father of Jean was furious. Burns 
had not a shilling; and Armour thought 
that to marry his daughter to a man in 
such circumstances, did not mend the 
matter. Mr. Chambers is anxious to 
_— that the relation of Burns and 
ean Armour was that of actual mar- 
riage. This does not seem to have 
been the feeling of the parties. What- 
ever written document passed between 
the parties, it would appear was can- 
celled, at the desire of Armour, by 
Robert Aiken, a man practising as a 
writer or attorney in Ayr, one of 
Burns’s earliest and best friends, of 
whom he says that but for him his 
poems would be unknown or disregard- 
ed—* you read me into reputation ;” 
VOL, XLI.—eNO. CCXLII. 


to whom “The Cotter’s Saturda 
Night” is inscribed, and who, though 
it would seem some shade passed over 
their friendship, arising out of this in- 
cident with the Armours, was at all 
times regarded with affection and es- 
teem by Burns, who survived to write 
his epitaph. In the absence of any 
knowledge of either the precise facts 
of the case, and without the document 
which is, perhaps, too hastily assumed 
to have been intended to constitute an 
immediate marriage between the par- 
ties, we think it is rather hazardous in 
Mr. Chambers to determine, that the 
relation between Burns and Jean Ar- 
mour was, at this date, that of mar- 
riage. The Armours and Burns's 
friend, Aiken, it is plain, thought 
otherwise; and, though it is not im- 
probable that Burns and the Armours 
might easily mistake the state of the 
law on the subject, it is by no means 
so likely that Aiken did. Jean Ar- 
mour assented, with less reluctance 
than Burns thought natural, to her 
——- views on the matter; and 

urns now and then described himself 
as tortured with reports of her being 
about to marry another. Burns had, 
a little before this, given up his farm 
to his brother. He proposed to seek 
a livelihood in the West Indies, and 
suggested this to the Armours as, per- 
haps, giving him the means of support- 
ing a wife. The publication of his 
poems, which he now projected, oc- 
curred to him as not unlikely to give 
a few pounds, by which his passage to 
the West Indies, and the immediate 
expenses of his removal might be de- 
frayed. The Armours rejected all his 
proposals, and he submitted to Church 
censure for incontinence, in order to ob- 
tain a certificate of being an unmarried 
man. One of his old enemies was the 
officiating clergyman. He behaved ge- 
nerously, ‘The extreme rigour of Scot- 
tish discipline was not enforced. Burns 
was spared the humiliation of standing 
apart from the general congregation, 
and remained in his own pew while 
the rebuke was administered. 

Gilbert Burns, writing of his bro- 
ther’s life and habits, says, that from 
the period of his return from Irvine, 
there was always some reigning he- 
roine of his affections, but that in the 
drama of his loves there were many 
underplots. Jean Armour ultimately 
became his wife, but early in 1786 she 
left her father’s house to avoid the 

° 
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scandal of the neighbourhood. Her 
family, if not herself, repudiated the 
thoughts of marriage with Burns; her 
own conduct at the time is more con- 
sistent with the purpose of marrying 
another, than with any other solution 
that has been suggested to account for 
it. Her leaving her father’s house is 
stated in some of the accounts before 
us as occurring in May, in others to- 
wards the end of April; and now, by 
Mr. Chambers, as taking place in 
March, 1786. It would seem to be of 
no moment to fix such an incident. 
For itself it would not, but it isimpor- 
tant in another way. The following 
passage is Burns’s account of the ori- 

in of his beautiful song of the “ High- 
and Lassie :”— 


“My Highland Lassie was a warm- 
hearted, charming young creatureas ever blest 
a man with generous love. After a pretty 
long tract of the most ardent attachment, we 
met by appointment on the second Sunday 
of May, in a sequestered spot by the banks 
of the Ayr, where we spent the day in tak- 
ing a farewell, before she should embark for 
the West Highlands, to arrange matters 
among her friends for our proposed change of 
life. At the close of autumn she crossed the 
sea to meet me at Greenock, where she had 
scarce landed when she was seized with a 
malignant fever, which hurried my dear girl 
to the grave before I could even hear of her 
illness.” 

It had not been observed that in the 
song of “* The Highland Lassie ” there 
are distinct allusions to Burns’s pur- 
pose of going to the West Indies, a 
project which does not appear to have 
occurred to him till 1786. Mr. Chambers 
has fixed, with what appears to us ab- 
solute certainty, the date of the inter- 
view with Mary Campbell, alluded to 
in this note, to May, 1786, and the 
death of Mary Campbell, to the au- 
tumn of that year. An anxiety to refer 
the incident of Burns’s purpose of mar- 
rying the Highland Lassie to a period 
unconnected with the era of Jean Ar- 
mour’s reign, has made former bio- 

phers give an earlier date to the 
rief romance of Highland Mary, 
than that in which it actually oc- 
eurred. We are compelled to interpret 
Burns’s words, which we have quoted, 
into a statement of there having been 
some earlier attachment between him 
and Mary Campbell, but his proposed 
marriage with her was contemplated at 
a time when all possibility of reconcili- 
ation with the Armours wasregarded by 


him asatanend. In fact, had not the 
death of Mary Campbell occurred in 
the autumn of that year, and other cir- 
cumstances led to a renewal of the in- 
timacy with Jean Armour, his marriage 
with Jean could not have taken place. 
While this episode, as it hasbeen called, 
of Mary Campbell was referred to an 
earlier period of Burns’s life, it was of 
little moment to examine with any ac- 
curacy the dates of 1786, or to fix with 
precision his disputes with the Ar. 
mours. The existence of marriage lines 
between him and Jean Armour—their 
legal effect—the fact of their destruc. 
tion, or the legal effect of their being 
destroyed—were matters of almost 
entire indifference, there being no 
doubt whatever that the subsequently 
acknowledged marriage fixed the legal 
position of Burns’s wife and children 
as effectually as any document executed 
between the parties at an earlier period 
could do. At the time of the engage- 
ment with Mary Campbell, both Burns 
and Jean Armour regarded themselves 
as released from any engagement that 
had ever subsisted between them. 
The dates of the months of 1786 are in 
this way important. There are letters 
of Burns of that year referring to the 
Armours; and there seems some in- 
consistency in the heart-broken tone in 
which he complains of Jean Armour, 
and of her conduct in giving him up, if 
we suppose him at the same time as 
engaged in this amour with Mary 
Campbell. However, in deducing any 
inference from the letters, we must re- 
member that many passages in the let- 
ters which passed through Dr. Currie’s 
hands were suppressed: some from 
delicacy towards persons living at the 
time his book was published—some, 
because Burns, writing to more than 
one correspondent, had repeated in the 
same words to one what he had writ- 
ten to another—some, for the less jus- 
tifiable reason of smoothing down the 
differences between accounts of the 
same incident given by Burns and 
others. The dates cannot always be 
regarded as of the same authority with 
the rest of the letters, having been in 
many instances, and those unmarked 
by the editor, arbitrarily and conjec- 
turally fixed, and in some instances 
demonstrably put down in mistake. It 
is of moment to free Burns from the 
reproach of dishonour and dishonesty, 
which would be justly and ineradicably 
fastened on him, if esteeming himself 
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a married man, or bound to Jean Ar- 
mour by promises or contracts, im- 
porting either present or future mar- 
riage, he made the engagement which 
he mentions with Mary Campbell— 
and of moment, therefore, to correct 
all mistakes on the subject. We 
think, indeed, it would have been well 
that much of Burns’s biography which 
has been given to the public had never 
been communicated to them, as inac- 
curate information must do _ infinite 
mischief in connecting some of his best 
poems with false associations, and re- 
moving them from that world of Idea 
to which they properly belong. Could 
the facts, the entire facts, be ever 
known, which in no case can ae be, 
it is probable that the poems would be 
seen in yet higher beauty. The hope 
of effecting this object is, we presume, 
what often influences commentators 
and biographers. ‘The object is sel- 
dom attained, and the works of men of 
genius are overloaded with details of 
one kind or other, which, on the whole, 
it would be well to get rid of. 

Had it not been for Burns’s own 
note of the appointed meeting with 
Mary Campbell, and his distinct state- 
ment of a marriage engagement with 
her, we should not have adverted to 
the subject. Their meeting and part- 
ing was attended with circumstances of 
unusual solemnity, if we are to believe 
the account which Cromek was the first 
to publish, and which has been repeated 
by several writers since. Mary Camp- 
bell was a Highland girl, and in com- 
pliance, probably, with some Highland 
superstition, ‘‘they plighted mutual 
faith, and, exchanging Bibles, stood 
with a running stream between, and 
lifting up its waters in their hands, 
vowed love, while the woods of Mont- 
aor grew, and its waters ran.” The 

ible which Burns gave her was in two 
volumes. In one he wrote—‘* And ye 
shall not swear by my name falsely, I 
am the Lord.” In the other, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt per- 
form unto the Lord thy oath ;” and on 
a blank leaf, in both ane, ** Robert 
Burns, Mossgiel.” In the first volume, 
below his name, is a masonic emblem. 

We dwell on this story of Mary 
Campbell with this particularity, 
because, through Mr. Chambers, it 
has acquired a new interest. A paper 
had been read a year or two ago at an 
Antiquarian Society in Edinburgh, in 
which it was proved by Mr. Douglas 
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that Burns’s engagement to Mary 
Campbell was to be referred to the 
year 1786. This led Mr. Chambers 
to investigate the subject, and in one 
of the most ingenious examinations of 
evidence which we have ever seen, Mr. 
Chambers has fixed beyond all doubt 
or controversy the date of Mary Camp- 
bell’s death. The line of inquiry 
pursued by him is wholly distinct from 
that of Mr. Douglas, and is one which 
would scarcely have occurred to any 
one except a man of very subtle in- 
tellect, as well as one perfectly 
acquainted with the habits of the 
people among whom the evidence was 
to be sought. The result of his in- 
quiries is absolutely decisive of the 
eat and the poems relating to 
these incidents will become more in- 
telligible, and, as they are better un- 
derstood, acquire, to many minds, 
new beauties. We, ourselves, think 
Burns not free from some caprice in 
this as in all things where woman was 
concerned. It is descending, we fear, 
very low into the regions of the anti- 
romantic to state our own notions of 
the affair, which are, that Burns, to 
escape some dozens of his charmers, 
was determined to appropriate one, 
and decided on marriage being, under 
his circumstances, absolutely necessary. 
We think that he regarded the tie 
between him and Jean Armour, to 
which he wished to give the sanction 
of marriage, as one which the obsti- 
nacy of her family rendered it impossi- 
ble thus to consecrate; that in these 
circumstances he became engaged to 
another, and that the death of that 
second left him free to renew his old 
flame. This is, no doubt, a less 
romantic view of the case than the 
Crowcks and the Cunninghams would 
take. We think it, however, more 
true to human nature than theirs, and 
more true to the facts of the particu- 
lar case, as far as we can find any 
trustworthy evidence bearing on it. 
The year in which Burns’s unsettled 
mind was seeking solace, or self-for- 
getfulness in those matrimonial plans, 
was the same in which he first gave to 
the world his immortal poems. Of 
those poems it is impossible that we 
should now speak. e can only say, 
that of all the editions which we have 
seen of Burns, this is the best ; that its 
arrangement of the poems and letters, 
in the order in which they were written, 
as far as it can be ascertained, aids us 
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in understanding both, and helps us in 
knowing Burns himself, better than 
would be otherwise possible. It is scarce 
* possible to study the works of this great 
man, and of Byron, cut off at the same 
period of life, without thinking of them 
together. The same burning passions— 
the same fierce indignation—the same 
detestation of all that looked like hypo- 
crisy. Each makes the same defence 
for the irregularities of conduct of 
those who think themselves wronged 
by the world, in which they have not 
been prosperous, and tells you hown— 
“ What in them seemed vice, might be but woe." 


Burns, addressing those whom he 
satirically calls the rigidly righteous, 
presses upon them considerations likely 
to be influential with all who know 
what human nature is. We quote 
the first wild stanza of the following 
passage, less for its own sake, than be- 
cause the beauty of what follows is in- 
creased by the contrast of style :— 
“Think when your castigated pulse 

Gives, now and then, a wallop, 

What ragings must his veins convulse, 

That still eternal gallop ; 
Wi’ wind and tide fair i’ your tail, 
Right on ye scud your sea-way ; 
But in the teeth o’ baith to sail, 
It makes an unco lee-way. 


The Flowers of February. 
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“See Social Life and Glee sit down, 
All joyous and unthinking, 
Till, quite transmogrified they're grown, 
Debauchery and Drinking. 


“ Ye high, exalted, virtuous dames, 

Tied up in godly laces, 

Before you gie poor Frailty names, 
Suppose a change 0’ cases ; 

A dear-loved lad, convenience snug, 
A treacherous inclination, 

But let me whisper i’ your lug, 
Ye’re aiblins* no temptation. 


“Then gently scan your brother man, 

Still gentler sister woman, 

Though they may gang a kennin’t wrang 
To step aside is human : 

One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it: 

And just as lamely can ye mark 
How far, perhaps, they rue it. 


‘* Who made the heart, ’tis He alone, 

Decidedly can try us, 

He knows each chord—its various tone, 
Each spring—its various bias ; 

Then at the balance let ’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it, 

What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.’’ 


THE FLOWERS OF FEBRUARY. 


Eacx month in the calendar can boast 
its own especial friends and patrons, 
that give it a pre-eminence over its 
sisters. Some love one month for its 
flowers; some prefer another for its 
fruits ; others welcome a third for its 
warm days; others again praise a fourth 
for its customary festivals; and another 
is greeted for the sake of its field- 
sports ; but to one month of the twelve 
there is an exception. People in gene- 
ral seem agreed to disparage February 
as the most unpleasing of all the 
months—cold, dark, damp, cheerless ; 
the only advantage it is admitted to 
— is that of being the shortest. 

he ancients represented February as 
a female holding a duck, a heron, and 
a fish ; and in the air above her an urn 
pouring out water—all symbolical of 
wet weather. To the general observer, 


* Perhaps. 


in February the face of Nature does, 
in truth, seem without a smile, and her 
brow without a wreath ; and they who 
love Nature’s floral gift must often have 
borne privations. The rich may, in- 
deed, replenish their vases with hot- 
house exotics ; but they who are less 
favoured by fortune, can look only 
for the productions of the simple gar- 
den, the field, and the dell: and how 
desolate an expanse lies before them! 
The late autumnal flowers, that lingered 
with enduring hardihood through many 
a wintry hour, have at length been 
subdued: blown away by the winds, 
washed away by the rains, burned 
away by the frosts; and it is still too 
early for the flush of the spring flow- 
ers. 

Yet bleak as is the prospect, it is not 
entirely barren: nothing is ever wholly 


¢ A small matter, 
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bare and cheerless. God's mercy is 
over all His works ; and there is always 
some witness of his goodness to be 
found at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances, if man will but look for it 
rightly. So, amid the desolation of 
February, we shall find some flowers, 
if we seek them diligently, and in their 
right places. We must not expect 
summer flowers in winter, nor look for 
roses on the leafless sprays, nor for car- 
nations on the fallow beds; but we 
shall find seasonable blossoms. Thus, 
in adversity we cannot have the gay 
joys of prosperity ; but even tribulation 

as its seasonable comforts, and its pe- 
culiar advantages, for those who can 
understand them ; and who can learn 
to say with David, “It is good for me 
that I have been afflicted.” No! 
there is nothing wholly devoid of beau- 
ty—physical or moral beauty—nothing 
out of which good cannot spring. Many 
a blessed flower of patience and fruit 
of piety has been the offspring of sor- 
row and suffering ; even 

“ The thorn—harsh emblem of the curse— 


Puts forth a paradise of flowers.” 
MONTGOMERY. 


The very brambles and briars with 
which the earth was cursed for man’s 
sake, are so created that they cheer 
man’s sight with gay blossoms, or offer 
him a pleasant fruit, or feed with their 
seeds the little birds that sing to him. 

Well, then, let us snatch a sunny 
hour (there will be some sunshine even 
now) and go forth to seek what flow- 
ers February will yield us. It will be 
a labour of love to gather them, and 
bring them home for those dear friends 
who have not been able to brave, like 
us, the cold air or the damp ground ; 
and it will be an hour’s amusement to 
arrange them as a wreath, or a bou- 
quet, on the social table beside the 
giowing fire; and to talk together of the 

istorical or legendary reminiscences 
connected with each flower. And we 
may find a few simple lays, not in- 
appropriate, which some one of our 
companions may adapt to a familiar 
melody, and sing to the easily impro- 
vised accompaniment of the guitar— 
that accommodating instrument, that 
permits its minstrel to retain his place 
without leaving or disturbing the com- 
fortable circle. 


The Flowers of February. 
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The first flower we shall meet with, 
whether by the wayside or on the gar- 
den grass-plot, is sure to be a Daisy, 
that most robust and enduring of Na- 
ture’s offspring. It makes itself at 
home in any soil, no matter how inhos- 
ge and laughs at the frost, and 

olds up its tiny head stoutly to the 
winds. No wonder that in some Eng- 
lish counties ‘‘ as sprack as a daisy” 
should be an adage ; for who ever saw 
a drooping, sickly-looking, spirit-bro- 
ken daisy ? No; the hardy little — 
appears always healthy, alert, and full 
of animation. From its unconquered 
endurance of every soil and every sea- 
son, the daisy has been chosen by em- 
blematists as the symbol of constancy 
and patience, and is therefore given as 
an attribute to St. Margaret of Corto- 
na, and was formerly worn by the 
saint’s votaries on her féte day, 22nd 
February. She was a Tuscan, and of 
abandoned character; but converted, 
by seeing the half-putrified corpse of 
one who had been her lover. She 
entered the Franciscan order at Cor- 
tona, and closed a life of great austerity 
in 1297. From her the daisy has been 
called in French, Za Marguerite ; and 
it has been adopted as a device by illus- 
trious ladies named Margaret. Mar- 
garet de Valois*—sister of Francis I., 
widow of the Duke of Alencon, and af- 
terwards wife of Henry d’ Albret, King 
of Navarre—renowned for her talents 
and her personal charms, was affection- 
ately called by her royal brother, his 
Marguerite of Marguerites (or daisy of 
all daisies). She had been deeply afflict- 
ed when Francis was made prisoner by 
the Emperor Charles V., at the battle 
of Pavia; and she went to Spain to 
plead his cause with his captor. She 
was the authoress of the ‘* Heptame- 
ron,” a book of tales more ingenious 
than decorous; and of a collection of 
poems and dramas, to which she gave 
the title of Za Marguerite des Mar- 
guerites. She used for a device the 
white lily of France entwined with two 
daisies. 

When the ill-fated Margaret of 
Anjou came to England to wed Henr 
VI1., the principal nobles went wit 
their trains to meet her on her way to 
London, and each wore bunches of 
daisies in his cap in her honour; and 


* She must not be confounded with the handsome, clever, but depraved Margaret de Valois, 
sister of Francis II., and wife (till divorced) of Henry, King of Navarre, afterwards Henry 
IV. of France ; he was grandson of the Margaret de Valois in the text. 
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the king caused the flower to be en- 
graved on his plate as her emblem. In 
the civil wars of York and Lancaster, 
the daisy was sometimes used as the 
cognizance of Queen Margaret's party. 
At the wedding banquet, on the oc- 
easion of the marriage of Charles the 
Bald, Duke of Burgundy, with his third 
wife, Margaret, sister of Edward IV. 
of England, a unicorn was placed on 
the table, bearing on his back a leo- 
pard, and holding in one paw the stan- 
dard of England, and in the other a 
daisy, as Margaret's device. And the 
noble guests wore daisies embroidered 
on their robes, or enamelled in orna- 
ments on theircaps. Margaret, Coun- 
tess of Richmond, mother of Henry 
VII., took for her device three daisies 
on a green sod. Louis IX. of France 
(called St. Louis), having married 
Margaret of Castile, to whom he was 
tenderly attached, invented a pretty 
device for a ring, which he constantly 
wore. Around the hoop was enamel- 
led a wreath of daisies (Marguerites) 
in allusion to the Queen’s name, and of 
white lilies, emblematic of France; and 
on the stone of the ring—a sapphire— 
@ cross was engraved ; thus represent- 
ing his wife, his country, and his re- 
ligion ; and the motto surrounding the 
whole was, * Beyond this circle what 
is there to love ?”* 

The etymology of the English name 
of this little flower seems to be ‘¢ day’s- 
eye.” It is sometimes called in French, 
paquerette, from appearing in abun- 
dance about Easter, Paques. It was 
the favourite flower with the father of 
English poetry, Chaucer, who has 
sung its praises as a 


“ Flower commendable and most in mind,” 


Noris he singular. Who does not re- 
member the charming poems of Burns, 
Montgomery, Wordsworth, and the 
*‘Daisy in India,”t+ by the late Rev. 
Dr. Carey? The Latin name of the 
daisy (bellis) seems derived from bellis 
(handsome), but the poets have com- 

sed from it a fable: they sang that 

ellis was one of the dryads, who wasen- 
amoured of Epigeius (the same as Ura- 
nus, or heaven personified), but having 
attracted the attention of Vertumnus, 
the God of Orchards, she was changed 
into a daisy, to deliver her from his 
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unwelcome addresses, and she faith- 
fully and patiently endures every as- 
ct of the sky, her former lover. 

The daisy had formerly some repu- 
tation for healing wounds, bruises, and 
inflammations ; but it has been super- 
seded in modern pharmacy by more 
active agents. 

Here is the lovely and beloved 
Snowprop, the earliest ornament of 
our garden. It is peculiarly the flower 
of this month: now is the season of its 
beauty, and hence it has been sur. 
named The Fair Maid of February, 
and also, Our Lady of February, hav- 
ing been in the ay ages dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, as the emblem of 
purity—its white bells never ee 
to receive any stain from the damp sol 
or the dark rains. It also usually 
comes into bloom about Candlemas-day 
(2nd of February), the festival of the 
Purification of the Virgin. The bo- 
tanic name of the snowdrop (galan- 
thus) is derived from two Greek words, 
gala (milk), and anthos (a flower). 

There is a species of snowdrop, the 
leucoium vernum, called by English 
gardeners the spring snowflake, which, 
though it does not bloom till near 
April, has been dedicated to St. Agnes, 
whose festival is on the 21st of January, 
the day on which she suffered martyr- 
dom, at the age of thirteen, in the per- 
secution against the Christians by Dio- 
cletian, a.p. 303. Her history has 
been celebrated by the Christian poet, 
Prudentius. The snowflake was de- 
dicated to her on account of the pure 
white of its bells, in fanciful allusion to 
the name of Agnes, which signifies a 
lamb (agnus.) It is distinguished from 
the common snowdrop by being larger, 
and wanting the three-leaved nectary, 
and by having a scent resembling that 
of hawthorn. It was introduced into 
England about 1596. 

The snowdrop is occasionally found 
wild in a few places of England, but is 
supposed to be a relic of former horti- 
culture ; yet it is found in lonely and 
uninhabitable spots among the Mal- 
vern hills. It is a charming flower, 
so fair, so graceful, so modest; and 
coming at this season, when it has but 
few rivals, we give it the more atten- 
tion, and are the more ready to listen 
to the suggestions of its low sweet 


* “ Hors cet anneau pourrions nous trouver amour.” 
t “Ona Daisy that had sprang up accidentally among some seeds sent to him from 


England.” 
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chime which our fancy has thus essayed 
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voice. When the wind waves the 


thickly-set tufts, and moves the tiny to put into articulate words: — 
bells, they have seemed to us to ring a 


THE CHANT OF THE SNOWDROPS. 


Bend down thine ear! Soft o’er thy senses stealing, 
Hear’st thou the music of each silver bell ? 
Listen! our chime speaks to the heart of feeling, 
. Hymning His praise who hath made all things well. 
Praise be to Him who call’d us forth to blossom, 
Cheering the chill breast of the wintry earth ; 
Praise be to Him who thus in mourner’s bosom, 
Gives to meek hopes and consolations birth. 


See! mid wild winds we wave, and are not broken ; 
Nor doth the dark rain sully our fair hue: 

Who doth protect us? He of whom ’tis spoken, 
“ His love is to man as unto grass the dew.” 


Praise be to Him who sent us here, foretelling 
Winter's reign is passing, spring-tide draweth nigh ; 
Fair flowers we herald, flowers ourselves excelling— 
Sweeter in their fragrance, brighter in their dye. 


Praise be to Him, for types and emblems cheering; 
Praise, for the eye that learns to read them right; 

Praise, for the ear pure Nature’s anthems hearing ; 
Praise, for the voice that can with them unite. 


The opening of the snowdrop is ivy, profaned solemnities by wearing 


shortly followed by that of its friend 
and companion, the beautiful Crocus, 
in all varieties of gold, lilac, purple, 
and striped. The culture of the cro- 
cus was introduced into England about 
1596, by Gerarde, who received the 
bulbs from France. It grows wild in 
at luxuriance in the Greek isles, 
he Greek poets feigned that a beau- 
tiful youth named Crocus was beloved 
by a nymph called Smilax ; but being 
slighted by him, she died of grief, and 
the gods in pity changed her into the 
plant that now bears her name; and 
metamorphosed Crocus into the well- 
known spring-flower. 
Ovid, in glancing at this metamor- 
phosis, says— 


“ Crocon in parvos versum cum Smilace flores 
Pratereo." 


Pliny describes the plant (smilax) as 
having leaves like ivy, but not angu- 
lar; as being set with spines, and throw- 
ing out claspers ; having a white flower, 
and producing berries in bunches, more 
like the wild vine than the ivy. He 
says it was considered a funereal plant 
on account of the fate of the nymph, 
and therefore not proper to be worn in 
wreaths at festivals; but that ignorant 
people, mistaking it for a species of 


it in honour of Bacchus and Silenus, to 
whom the ivy wassacred. Pliny’s de- 
scription corresponds with the smilaz 
aspera of modern botanists, which was 
cultivated in England by the celebrated 
John Tradescant, about 1656, and the 
roots of which are sometimes sold on 
the Continent for sarsaparilla. It 
flowers in September. 

Pliny says that a garland of crocus 
induces sleep and, worn by revellers, 
mitigates the effects of wine, and that 
the juice, taken previously, prevents 
intoxication. Among the ancients the 
crocus mingled in the garland worn by 
the Furies; and was used to strew 
the stage during dramatic representa- 
tions. 

The broad dark leaves of the au- 
tumnal crocus, the colchicum, are be- 
ginning to break through the ground ; 
but we must not look for its spotted 
lilac-pink flowers till its leaves are wi- 
thered away in autumn. It is some- 
times found wild in England. Col. 
chicum, though possessing deleterious 
qualities, is much esteemed as a remedy 
in dropsy, gout, and rheumatism. The 
mythic origin of this crocus is said to 
have been from a magic liquor made 
by Medea, Princess of Colchis, in order 
to re-juvenate her father-in-law, Eson, 
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King of Thessaly. Some drops of the 
liquid being spilled on the ground, the 
flower sprang up from them. This 
is a reversal of the order of things, de- 
riving the flower from the drug, instead 
of the drug from the flower. The 
simple truth seems to be, that Medea, 
who was reputed a sorceress, i.¢., a 
person of some medical skill, being 
acquainted with the qualities of the 
colchicum (so called from her country), 
used its extract for the relief of the 
gouty old king. Colchicum is still 
worn by Swiss peasants about their 
persons, or placed in their cottages, to 
avert witchcraft and injurious spells. 
Thus long has its fabulous reputation 
lasted. 

To another of the crocus tribe, which 
we shall not see till the year is far ad- 
vanced, the saffron crocus (crocus sa- 
tivus), we owe the saffron, esteemed 
for its romantic and stimulating qua- 
lities, and used as a dye. The culture 
of the bulb, for the sake of the fila- 
ments in its flowers, that form the 
saffron, was once much attended to in 
England. The town of Saffron Wal- 
den, in Essex, derives its appellation 
from the extensive plantations of the 
saffron crocus in its neighbourhood ; 
and bears on its susnicient shield three 
ef the flowers, in commemoration of 
their introduction, which a romantic 
legend says was due to a pilgrim from 
Essex, who, being desirous of bestowing 
some valuable gift on his native county, 
brought home from the east a bulb 
concealed in the head of his staff, and 
planted it at Saffron Walden, about the 
time of Edward III. 

But none of the late blowing crocus 
flowers, however useful, seem to us 
half so welcome as the early blossom— 
so bright, so erect, so animated-look- 
ing; giving an air of gaiety to the de- 
solate parterre—ever welcome as the 
harbinger of many a spring and sum- 
mer sweet; ever welcome as to the 
heart of the sad is some new-born 
hope that seems the herald of coniing 
joy. Therefore we will improvise for 
it a 

LAY OF ANTICIPATION. 


Fear not, my Willie! The clouds that hang 
o'er us 
Shall all be dispers’d, and shall pass from 
our skies ; 
And a light shall illumine the path-way 
before us, 
A guide to our steps, and a bliss to our 
eyes; 


And brighter and dearer the day-star will 
seem, 

From the gloom that to us hath o’ersha- 
dowed its beam. 


Fear not, my Willie! The warm summer 
weather 
Will come, and repay us for winter’s cold 
blast ; 
We both shall be happy in culling together 
Green wreaths and sweet buds, that will 
open at last ; 
And though proud exotics may never be 
ours, 
We'll love just as dearly free Nature’s wild 
flow’rs. 


Fear not, my Willie! There’s One in high 
heaven, 
Whose hand for His creatures can duly 
provide ; 
And though, in His wisdom, to us be not 
given 
Such lot as might tempt a frail spirit to 
pride, 
He can send as much peace to a straw- 
cover’d home, 
As ever was felt ‘neath the stateliest dome. 


The modest and fragrant Vroter, the 
universal favourite, is generally ac. 
counted a vernal flower; and we shall 
not easily find it wild before spring. 
But in our gardens the cultivated spe- 
cies, particularly the Neapolitan, bloom 
through winter days, and yield their 
odours even when half buried in snow. 
The name seems derived from the Latin 
via, a way, from the frequency of the 
wild flower by the road-sides. It was 
the national flower of Athens, which 
city, personified by sculptors and 
painters, was represented as a majestic 
female wearing a wreath of violets. 
The Athenians were originally from 
Tonia, so called from its abundance of 
violets, the flower being termed, in 
Greek, Jon. The classic poets feigned 
that Ia, daughter of the Phrygian 
king, Midas, and wife of the handsome 
shepherd Atys, being persecuted by 
the addresses of Apollo, who had be- 
come enamoured of her, she was 
changed into a violet to avoid him. 
The Romans crowned their domestic 
gods, the Lares, with violets ; and used 
the flowers to perfume their wines. 
Pliny affirms that a chaplet of violets 
cures headache (which is not borne 
out by modern experience), that the 
purple violet is remedial in bruises 
and inflammations, and that the white 
violet discusses tumours. The juice 
of violets detects acids and alkalis. 
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The former turn it green, the latter 
red. Mahomet compared himself to 
the violet. He said as its odour sur- 
passes that of all other flowers (what 
did he think of the rose ?) so his doc- 
trine excelled all others, 

At the floral games, instituted at 
Toulouse in the fifteenth century, by 
Clemence Isaure, for the encouragement 
of poetry, the first prize awarded to 
the most skilful competitor, was a gold- 
en violet; the second was a silver 
eglantine ; the third, a silver mari- 
gold, These competitions of the gaya 
scientia were held in a garden on the 
Ist of May. The marble statue of 
Clemence, in the town hall, was crowned 
with flowers, and an eulogium was re- 
cited in her honour. The prizes were 
distributed by the municipal autho- 
rities of Toulouse. These pleasant 
games were continued till the French 
Revolution, and were then abolished. 
The genius of Anarchy seemed to take 
delight in destroying all that was ele- 
gant, historical, or venerable in France, 
A pretty device was once invented by 
French gallantry for a beautiful, and 
accomplished, but very retiring fe- 
male—a violet almost hidden beneath 
its leaves—and the motto, ‘ I/ faut 
me chercher.” 

The violet has derived from Napo- 
leon I. a place in French history. It 
was a token for those of his partisans 
who were in the secret of his intended 
return from Elba in 1814. These 
wore bouquets of early violets; and 
in order to discover who were of their 
party, the watchword was, “Do you 
ove the violet?”* If the reply was 
simply ** Yes,” the questioner passed 
on, perceiving that the stranger was 
not one of the initiated. But if the 
latter replied, “* Well!” then followed 
the countersign of recognition, “ It 
will re-appear in spring.”¢ And they 
bestowed upon the imperial exile the 
symbolic name of *‘ Corporal Violet.” 
The print-shops exhibited engravings 
ore a bouquet of violets, with 
a bud below the full-blown flowers. In 
the outlines of the violets, the profiles 
of Napoleon, Maria Louisa, and their 
son were ingeniously traced: Napo- 
leon’s under a green leaf folded so as 
to represent his cocked hat; Maria 
Louisa opposite to him, and the child 
in the bud beneath. 


* & Aimez vous la violette ?” 
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And now we shall offer the reader 
our translation of some lines 


ON AN EARLY VIOLET. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF A. MAFFEI. 
“ Odorosa fodiera dell Aprile,” &c. 


Sweet fragrant flower, that heraldest 
The vernal days, how like art thou 
To germ of love in gentle breast, 
That springs—as thou art springing now. 


To this bleak sod thy bloom is bright ; 

As hope that bids sad thoughts be gay, 
As life’s glad smile of calm delight, 

When pain long borne hath pass’d away. 


From out the snows that round thee melt 
I call thee, hermit of the field ! 

And scent, with rapture deeply felt, 
The living breath thy odours yield, 


Oh, that to fill my charmed ear 

Thy perfum’d breath had words and voice: 
Then as to vocal spirit near 

My soul would listen and rejoice. 


Then would I learn why thus the sun 
Woos thee, ere past is winter’s gloom ; 

Why maid who mourns her plighted one 
In absence, loves thy tender bloom : 


Why the lone wand’rer sheds the tear 
For distant home, and native skies ; 
And renders exile doubly drear 
By vain regrets and fruitless sighs. 


Companion of the sorrowing ! 

Thou dost not smile for happy heart ; 
Thy spells to mem’ry only bring 

The bliss of days we've seen depart. 


Our joys !—they fly like fickle friends 
(Perfidious friends that fail’d in truth), 
Soon as the sweet delusion ends 
That charm’d awhile brief, changing youth. 


We espy under the shade of some 
tree, or clump of shrubs, a golden 
yellow flower, as bright as the butter- 
cup, and not unlike it, rising above 
its sombre green and deeply-cut leaves, 
It is the WinTER AconiTsE (eranthis hye- 
malis), so-called, though it is a helle- 
bore, and a relation of the Christmas 
rose, or helleborus niger, with its dark 
and jagged leaves, and its round green- 
ish-white flowers slightly edged with 
purple. lHellebore is an acrid poison, 
and the ancients used its juice to en- 
venom their arrows. Yet, scientifically 
employed, the plant has valuable me- 


t “ Elle reparoitra en printems.” 
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dicinal qualities. It was formerly 
called Melampodium, from Melampus, 
a famous soothsayer (i. e., ancient phy- 
sician) who discovered its sanative pro- 
perties, from observing its effects on 
the goats that browsed upon it, and 
thence applied it to the cure of the 
three daughters of Pretus, King of 
Argos, Iphianassa, Iphione, and Ly- 
sippe, who were seized with hypochon- 
drial madness, and fancied themselves 
cows. The old mythologists, mingling 
fable with history, said, that these 
ladies, called the Preetides, had boasted 
of their own beauty as superior to that 
of Juno, and the angry goddess, in 
consequence, turned them into cows, 
Melampus having succeeded in curing 
them, received in reward (as he had 
stipulated) a third of the kingdom 
of Argos, and the hand of Iphia- 
nassa: another portion of the king- 
dom, with the second sister, was be- 
stowed upon his brother Bias. Hel- 
lebore enjoyed the reputation of 
clearing the intellect; Valerius Max- 
imus says (book viii., chap. 7), that 
when Carneades, the philosopher, was 
engaged in a disputation with his 
rival Chrysippus, he was in the habit 
of preparing his mind for the disquisi- 
tions by doses of hellebore. ‘The plant 
grew abundantly at Anticyra. Hence 
the Latin saw, ‘* Naviga ad Anticyram,” 
(* Set sail for Anticyra”) was equiva- 
lent to ‘* You are mad, and want hel- 
lebore.”’ 

On some occasions the ancients used 
hellebore as an aspergillum to sprinkle 
their flocks, with solemn rites, The 
person whose task it was to cut the 
plant, drew a circle round it with a 
sword or knife; and then, looking to 
the east, cut it; praying permission 
from the gods to do so, and watching, 
meanwhile, for the flight of an eagle. 
If one appeared, and flew near him, it 
was an omen that he should die within 
a@ year. It was anciently imagined 
that if hellebore were laid upon a 
scorpion recently killed, the creature 
would revive | 

We shall now find in our garden- 
beds a few early single Ansmonss : 
anemone coronaria, with its white co- 
rolla, and red ring; and the star ane- 
mone (A hortensis) of blue, or of 
scarlet, It is named from the Greek 
word anemos, the wind, because it 
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blossoms during the season of high 
winds: indeed Pliny says it never 
blooms but when the wind blows. The 
classic poets related different fables of 
its origin: some said that Anemone 
was a nymph beloved by Zephyr, 
whose wife Flora, goddess of flowers, 
inspired by jealousy metamorphosed 
her rival into the flower that bears 
her name, whose early blossoms are 
all withered before the season when 
the soft zephyr breathes over the gar- 
den. Bion, in his Eclogue on Adonis, 
says, that the anemone sprang from 
the tears shed by Venus, when her be- 
loved Adonis (symbolising summer) 
was slain by the wild boar (the emblem 
of winter). Ovid* says it grew up 
from the blood of Adonis, Wild ane. 
mones adorn the Greek isles in great 
profusion. Among the Egyptians the 
anemone was a type of sickness, from 
the pink tints im the white flower, 
seeming like a hectic flush in a pallid 
face ; but among the Orientals it was 
the emblem of perseverance, from its 
continuing to eee as fast as its pe- 
tals are scattered by the blasts. 

The pretty Woop-Anemonz will not 
open till the season is farther advanc- 
ed; but another flower, which is classed 
among anemones, is now adorning 
our borders; the pink and the blue 
Hepatica, introduced by Gerarde, 
1596. From its three-lobed leaves, 
which were thought to resemble the 
form of the liver, our ancestors called 
it “noble liver-wort,” and imagined 
that its qualities (slightly astringent) 
were beneficial in liver complaints. 

The trailing PertwinKe 1s just now 
showing its blue convolvolus-like flow- 
ers. Its botanic name, vinca, is from 
vinculum, a band or tie; because its 
long, flexible stems are applicable for 
ligatures ; and were, in old times, 
used to bind round limbs affected by 
the cramp; to cure which it was thought 
to have some virtue. From its suit- 
ableness to form bands was derived 
an ancient superstition, that the leaves 
of the plant eaten together by man 
and wife would occasion mutual love. 
With the Italians, who call it “ Fior 
dei morti,” or flower of the dead, it 
is funereal, and is made into garlands 
to carry at the obsequies of young 
children. It is (perhaps we should sa 
was) funereal also among the Iris 


* Metamorphoses, Book x. 
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peasantry. We have seen it growing 
in great luxuriance in some lonely 
rural church-yards, belonging to ruin- 
ed churches, in the county of Waterford. 
Anciently it was believed to be used 
by sorcerers in their incantations, to 
bind the limbs of the corpses they ex- 
humed ; hence it was called “ the sor- 
cerer’s violet.” In France it has become 
an emblem of friendly recollection, 
with the appellation of ‘* Herbe aux 
souvenirs,” or plant of remembrance ; 
because it reminded Rosseau, after a 
lapse of thirty years, of his friend, 
Madame de Warens, with whom it had 
been a favourite, and affected him so 
deeply that he shed tears upon finding 
it. De Lille, in his rural poem, 
 L’Homme des Champs,” alludes to 
Rosseau’s long search for the wild flow- 
er (called in French, pervenche) which 
is So common in England. 


“Quand la pervenche, en nos champs 
ignorée, 

Offre & Rosseau sa fleur si long-tems desi- 
rée : 

‘La pervenche! grand dieu! la pervenche!’ 
—soudain 

Il la couve des yeaux; il y porte la main, 

Saisit sa douce proie; avec moins de ten- 
dresse 

L’amant voit, reconnoit, adore sa maitresse.”* 

— Canto iii. 


The single yellow WaLtrLower con- 
tributes its spicy perfume to our bou- 

uets, and reminds us of the trouba- 

ours, with whom it was an especial 
favourite, from its adorning of ruins ; 
whence they adopted it as an emblem 
of affection surviving time, and of 
fidelity in adversity. For this floral 
lover of ruins we shall essay an accom- 
panying sonnet :— 


THE RUINED TEMPLE, 


Heart! thou wert once a joyous temple— 
there 
Qne idol stood, high o’er the altar plac’d ; 
And Hope, bright priestess, made the shrine 
her care, 
With emblem flowers, and votive gar- 
lands grac’d ; 


* Thus translated by Mr. Maunde :— 
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Her incense was those pure and painless 
sighs 
That oft from deep calm happiness arise. 
The temple now is ruined—not the slow 
Hard hand of time wrought this—but sud- 
den blow. 
The priestess Hope is dead—the shrine o’er- 
thrown ; 
All is destroyed ; but not the idol—no! 
Buried beneath the broken altar-stone 
It safely rests—while oft, with noiseless 
tread, 
Memory, a faithful votaress, steals alone, 
Amid the wrecks her midnight tears to shed. 


Here is a sprig of Mezergon, with 
its pink blossoms that, appearing lon 
before its leaves venture to peep fort 
in the cold, has been adopted as em- 
blematic of rash haste. e berries 
are poisonous to man, though eaten by 
birds. In France the bark is bound 
on the skin to raise a blister. The 
shrub is sometimes found wild in Eng- 
land. A plant which belongs to the 
same family (daphne), the spurge 
laurel (daphne laureola), with greenish, 
yellow flowers, is the badge of the 
Scottish clan Graham. 

In some very sheltered nook of a 
warm dell, peeping from among moss- 
es, we may, perchance, meet with a pale 
Primrose. Its botanical name, primu- 
la, is from the Latin primum, first. 
Classic fables say, that a youth called 
Paralisos was so deeply enamoured of 
a beautiful nymph, that being slighted 
by her he was transformed into a 
primrose, whose pallid complexion still 
shows its pining. A decoction of the 
roots and flowers was once imagined 
to be serviceable in paralysis; hence 
was derived the fable of Paralisos and 
his metamorphosis. In the early ages 
of Christianity the primrose was dedi. 
cated to St. Agatha, a beautiful girl 
of Palermo, who, after suffering severe 
tortures for refusing to worship the 
heathen deities, died in her prison, 
A.D. 252, on the 5th of February, sub- 
sequently kept as her festival. The 
pink variety of the primrose was dedi. 
cated to St. Adelaide, daughter of a 
count of Gueldres, who died Abbess 


‘The pervanche thus, with us that never grew, 
Its long sought blossom gave to Rosseau’s view ; 
He marks the treasure with an eager glance: 
‘Good heavens ! the pervanche!’ and his hands advance, 
Sudden to seize the prey: not more delight 
Feels the fond lover at his mistress’ sight.” 
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of a convent in Cologne, 1015, and 
whose festival is also on the 5th of 
February. The early red primrose, 
verna rubra, is dedicated to St. Theo- 
dore of Heraclea.* The polyanthus 
(of this family) is dedicated to St. 
Catherine de Ricci, a lady of a noble 
Tuscan house, who was a Dominican 
nun, and dying in 1589 was canon- 
ized on account of her extraordinary 
sanctity. Her festival was kept Fe- 
bruary 13th. 

To the primrose tribe belongs the 
mealy-leaved and laced Auricula. It 

ws wild on the mountains of Swit- 
zerland, Styria, Savoy, and Piedmont; 
and was first cultivated as a garden 
flower by the Flemings, being brought 
to Brussels by some Walloon mer- 
chants. 

Low marshy meadows will yield us 
the flowers of the coltsfoot, that ap- 
pear before their leaves: the yellow, 
whose juice is of repute in coughs 
(thence the botanic name, tussilago, 
from tussis, a cough), and the pink, 
whose root, boiled in wine, was former- 
ly thought beneficial in pestilential fe- 
vers. It was tried in the great plague 
in London, 1665 (whence the herb 
was long called plague-wort) but with 
no encouraging success. The sweet- 
scented coltsfoot, with its white but 
lilac-tinged blossoms now decking the 
_—- was brought to us from 

reece, 

And now we shall want a few ever- 

ens. We will chuse those that are in 

ower. Yet first we will take the Box, 
though its tiny green inflorescence 
can scarcely be called flowers. But it 
especially belongs to this month, be- 
cause on Candlemas-day it was custo- 
mary to take down the Christmas 
greens—the holly and mistletoe—from 
the churches and houses, and to re- 
place them with box as the substitute 
for the unprocurable palm. Box is 
very poisonous. The honey of Corsica, 
which is deleterious and disagreeable, 
is thought to owe its bad qualities to 
the circumstance of the bees feeding on 
the box-trees, which are abundant in 
the island. But the wood is extremely 
useful for making a great variety of 
articles, and especially flutes. It is 
the only European wood that will 
sink in water. The tree was sa- 


* A general under Lucinius, beheaded for his faith, 7th of February, a.p. 819. 
tival is on the day before named. 
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cred to Cybele, wife of the god Sa- 
turn. Box, from its evergreen sprays, 
and the durability of its wood, was 
considered an emblem of immortality, 
In the north of England it was custo. 
mary to place at the door of a house, 
whence a funeral was about to proceed, 
a basin containing sprigs of box, that 
each mourner might take one to carry 
with him, in order to throw upon the 
coffin when lowered into the grave. 
The plain green box is the badge of the 
clan M‘Intosh, and the variegated va- 
riety that of the clan M‘Pherson. In 
warmer climates than ours box-trees 
grow to an enormous size, and topiarii, 
or gardeners who clip trees into figures, 
were always fond of exercising their 
art upon it. We are told that, in the 
garden of Pliny the younger, there 
was a box-tree cut out into different 
apartments, in the midst of which was 
a saloon, having a bench of white 
marble all round, and adorned with 
cages of singing birds, and a fountain 
which played into a basin, bordered 
with moss. 

The Ivy has now opened its yellow- 
green bunches. Its wreaths, twined 
round the head, were believed to pre- 
vent intoxication. According to Pliny, 
a cup made of the wood of ivy supplies 
a test whether water had been mingled 
with wine; in which case, he affirms, 
the wine would soak through the ves- 
sel, and the water remain behind in it. 
Homer represents his heroes as drink- 
ing out of cups made of ivy. Mytho- 
logists said that Cissus, a youth much 
beloved by Bacchus, being accidentally 
killed while sporting with the satyrs, 
the wine-god changed him into ivy, 
and adopted the plant as peculiarly 
sacred to his rites. It wreathed the 
brow of Bacchus and Silenus, and 
their votaries ; and twined the thyrsus 
of the Bacchantes and Menades, the 
priestesses of Bacchus, one of whose 
classic appellations was Corymbifer, or 
the berry-bearer, derived from its fruit, 
The ivy was also the poet’s garland. 

On account of the clinging propen- 
sities of the ivy, it was used by the 
ancients to decorate thealtar of Hymen, 
and to crown the newly-wedded couple, 
to remind them that they should ad- 
here toeach other. But for the same 
propensities it was held improper to use 


His fes- 
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ivy, or even to pronounce its name, 
during the quinquennial purification of 
Rome, called the Lustrum, lest the 
word should prove ominous, and cause 
anything of uncleanness to adhere to 
the city, or to its — For the 
same reason, the Flamen Dialis, or 
priest of Jupiter, was not allowed to 
touch or name ivy. Ptolemy IV., 
surnamed Philopater, King of Egypt, 
caused apostate Jews to be branded 
with the figure of an ivy leaf, as a re- 
proach to them for not adhering to 
their religion with the tenacity of ivy. 

A sprig of ivy is the badge of the 
clan Gordonin Scotland. There is an 
expressive old Irish proverb, * *¢a mouth 
of ivy and a heart of holly,” signifying 
words smooth as the ivy leaf, conceal- 
ing thoughts harsh and hostile as the 
rickly holly. When Llewellyn, last 
Prince of Wales, had been slain, after 
his unsuccessful contests to preserve 
the independence of his country, his 
head was cut oft, and placed on the 
Tower of London, by order of Edward 
I., crowned with a chaplet of ivy, in 
ridicule of a prophecy of Merlin, then 
current in the principality, that when 
the coin in England was struck round, 
the Prince of Wales would be crowned 
in London. Edward wasthe first who 
caused the copper coins to be made 
round ; they were previously square. 
A pleasing device was once invented 
in France for a friend who adhered to 
a dismissed minister—a tree over- 
thrown, with ivy clinging round it; 
the motto, ** Sa chute ne peut m’en 
detacher.”’+ 
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The ivy is aplant that loves antiquity ; 
it is not indigenous: or common in 
North America, a new country where 
there are no venerable ruins of castle 
or priory to attract the romantic ad- 
herent. Kalm said that he never 
saw the common ivy (hedera helix) in 
North America save once, against a 
stone building, but it had been appa- 
rently brought from Europe and plant- 
edthere. Ivy grows nowhere so luxu- 
riantly asin Ireland, which is pecu- 
liarly the country of ruins. We have 
seen large towers completely veiled by 
it, and tottering walls kept up solel 
by the stems that had grown into thick 
timber. The Irish peasant has long 
been remarkable for his ivy-like cling- 
ing to the land of his birth, the graves 
of his forefathers, and the customs of 
the olden time ; and even now, when 
compelled by circumstances to emi- 
grate, his memory and his affections 
cling to the old country still. For 
this reason, we will associate with the 
ivy our translation of a lament for 
Treland, by Denis M‘Namara, written 
when he was in Hamburgh, seeking his 
fortune. Denis Ruad, or Foxy Denis, 
as he was called, was a native of Clare, 
but principally resided in the count 
of Waterford, where he was a school- 
master, having received an education 
in a foreign college. He went abroad 
more than once to improve his cir- 
cumstances, but was always seized 
with the ‘home sickness,” and re- 
turned. He died in Ireland, in 1814, 
at an advanced age :— 


THE HILLS OF ERIN. 


(FROM THE IRISH OF DENIS M‘NAMARA.) 


* Beir beanacht om chroidhe go tir geal na h-Eirion.” 


My faithful heart pours forth its choicest blessing, 
For Erin’s lovely shore, 
Which Eivir’s generous race, in pride possessing, 
Adorn’d of yore. 
There the blithe harp responds to minstrel’s finger, 
The wild bird sweetly trills— 
Ah, woe is me! in exile thus to linger, 
Far from fair Erin’s hills. 


Uilin, ah! Uilin, oh! 


No more the team to rural labour going, 
I see before me pass ; 
Nor the good kine led forth, tumultuous lowing, 
To crop the tender grass. 


* Beul Eidhin, agus croidhe Cuilinn. 


T ‘‘ His fali cannot detach me from him.” 
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But here dark ships ride high o’er billows foaming ; 
. Wild wind their canvas fills— 
Oh! would that I once more were gaily roaming 
On Erin’s pleasant hills. 


Uilin, ah! Uilin, oh! 


Dearer to me were Erin’s loneliest mountains 
Than all the world beside— 
At summer eve soft speak her gurgling fountains, 
To green woods waving wide : 
Gen’rous her sons, and lovely are her daughters— 
My heart with fondness thrills 
In memory’s dream, and sends across the waters 
A sigh to Erin’s hills. 


Uilin, ah! Uilin, oh! 


There, sprinkled bright the dewy drops are shining 
On grass and waving corn ; 
Fruit-laden trees their wealthy boughs are twining ; 
White blossoms deck the thorn. 
Ah, soon I feel my life will fail in sadness, 
Save heaven in pity wills 
To bring the exile yet again in gladness, 
To Erin’s pleasant hills. 


The Lavurusttinvs, with its cymes of 
fair flowers, is assumed by emblem- 
atists as a type of grief, from ne- 
glect; because the shrub will wither 
and die in ground that is neglected. 
It was anciently dedicated to St. 
Faine,* in the sixth century, an abbess 
in Ireland. 

Here are the small white, waxen- 
looking bells of the Ansurus, whose 
strawberry-like fruit, harsh as it is, is 
eaten by the peasants in Spain and 
Italy. Pliny esteemed the berry so 
little, that he says the name of the 
tree, arbutus unedo, is properly de- 
rived from unus and edo, because one, 
and one only, can be eaten. Virgil 
commends the twigs for basket-work— 
arbute crates (Geor. i.) and as win- 
ter food for goats —jubeo frondentia 
capris. Arbuta sufficere (Geor. iii.) The 
arbutus is a native of Greece and Pa- 
lestine, but flourishes in exceeding 
beauty and luxuriance at Killarney, 
of whose scenery it is a peculiar orna~ 
ment. 

The blue labiate flowers of the Rosr- 
mary deck its narrow hoary leaves from 
this season until May. The etymo- 
logy of the name is very pretty—Ros- 
marinus—the sea-dew; for the shrub 
thrives with peculiar vigour in the vi- 
cinity of the sea. Shakspeare men- 
tions it (in Hamlet and in The Winter’s 
Tale), as the emblem of remembrance. 


Uilin, ah! Uilin, oh! 

It was also considered a symbol of 
fidelity. Formerly it was reputed to 
strengthen the memory, and to stimu- 
late the heart ; for which reason it was 
used in garlands both in weddings and 
at funerals, those two extremes of hu- 
man rites. It was usual to use sprigs 
of rosemary to stir the wine in the cups 
at nuptial feasts, when the guests were 
about to drink to the health of the 
bride and bridegroom. In the north 
of Europe rosemary was carried at the 
funerals of the unmarried only. The 
aromatic and stimulating qualities of 
rosemary were once so highly esteemed, 
that they were thought efficacious 
against the contagion of the plague, 
and that the smoke of the sprigs burned 
as incense had power to drive away 
evil spirits. In the Palilia, or festivals 
of Pales—the divinity of shepherds— 
the flocks were purified with the smoke 
of the burned branches. The flowering 
sprays were dedicated to the domestic 
deities—the Penates. Bees delight in 
the azure blossoms; and the honey of 
Narbonne, celebrated for its peculiar 
excellence, owes its delicious flavour 
to the abundance of rosemary that 
grows in that country. The prefer- 
ence of bees for these flowers has sug- 
gested the refrain of the following 
playful little effusion, addressed to a 
young girl jealous of her lover, which 
we translate from a poet of Granada:— 


* Her Festival, kept at Clogher, is on 1st of January. 
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SONG. 
FROM THE SPANISH OF GONGORA.* 


** Los flores de Romero,” &c. 


Yon rosemary besprent with dew, 
Is it not sweet and bonny ? 

To-day the flowers are azure blue, 
To-morrow they'll be honey. 


Thou'rt jealous, pretty Isabel ; 
Love’s truant comes not nigh thee ; 

He's blest, since thus thou seek’st him well ; 
Blind, since he doth not spy thee ; 


And confident, since e’en to-day 
He makes not frank confession ; 

Nor doth thy gen’rous pardon pray 
For yesterday’s transgression, 


Ingrate he is, to give thee pain— 
But let hope cheer thy sorrow, 
And dry thy tears ; for Jove again 

Will bring him back to-morrow. 


These quarrels between lovers true, 
Are like yon blossoms bonny ; 
To-day they are but flow’rets blue, 

To-morrow they'll be honey. 


We have now sought through gar- 
den, shrubbery, and field, and have 
not been able to find another flower 
for February’s wreath, 

But, ere we conclude our Februalia, 
we would fain say a few words of a 
festival anciently celebrated in this 
month by the Romans, which, though 
of pagan origin, is worthy of the ap- 
probation of Christians; the spirit in 
which it was conceived was so beau- 
tiful, we might say so holy, that it 
seems like a pre-Christian spirit, in 
advance of the advent of Christianity. 
We mean the feast of the Caristia, held 
on the 19th of February. After the 
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termination of the Feralia (commencing 
February 11), in honour of relatives 
deceased, each family held its Caristia, 
or feast of kindred, to which every 
kinsman, or connexion by marriage, 
was invited; but no person who had 
shown himself devoid of natural affec- 
tion was admitted. The intention of 
the festival was to strengthen the good 
feelings existing between the parties, 
and to effect reconciliations between 
those who had quarrelled, or had been 
in any degree estranged. It was a 
feast of love, forgiveness, and peace— 
a feast in which, says Ovid, Concord 
herself became more amiable :— 


“ Concordia fertur, 
Illo prwcipué mites adesse die.”—(Fasti, ii.) 


The united kinsmen shared together 
a cheerful banquet; and when night 
had advanced, they concluded it by 
quaffing a parting cup to the health of 
each other, to their country, and to its 
ruler :— 


** Bene nos, Patrie, bene te Pater, optime Casar.” 


This charming festival was touch- 
ingly and appositely timed, just after 
the commemoration of the beloved 
dead, when the remembrance of former 
affection and departed worth had soft- 
ened the hearts of the survivors by 
tender regrets, and chastening reflee- 
- on the uncertainty of human 
ife. 

However pale and wintry were the 
February flowers brought to decorate 
the Caristia, to our fancy they would 
seem the brightest and the sweetest 
amid all the floral offspring of the 
earth. 


M. E. M. 


* Luis de Gongora, born at Cordova, 1561, 
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THE DUCAL HOUSES OF URBINO AND OF MILAN.* 


However difficult to reconcile with 
the accepted theories of political eco- 
nomy, the fact cannot be controverted, 
that in the little Italian states of the 
middle ages, all the arts of life were 
carried to the greatest perfection of 
which mankind, under any social sys- 
tem, have shown themselves capable. 
The plain of Lombardy, at that pe- 
riod, or the territory at either side of 
the Apennines, extending to the Tus- 
can sea or Adriatic, could separately 
exhibit more varied developments of 
skill and genius in agriculture, engi- 
neering, architecture, the fine arts, and 
the art of war, than most of the great 
European states, governed by consoliz 
dated systems, can boast of, even at the 
present day. c 
poets, architects, painters, and war- 
riors; but in the middle-age Italian 
republics it was as if, not London 
alone, but Liverpool, and Manchester, 
and Sheffield, and Birmingham, had 
each its own Shakspeare, and Wren, 


and Reynolds, and Wellington. 

We areall more or less familiar with 
the glories of Florentine art, and the 
renown of Tuscan letters. We know 
less of the Milanese, and are still very 
generally ignorant of the history of the 
states on the further or Adriatic side 


of the Apennines. Yet from this last 
uarter have proceeded men, world- 
‘amousinart : Fra Giovanni da Fiesole, 
the ** Beato Angelico,” so styled from 
the purity and spiritual beauty of the 
creations of his pencil ; his friend and 
upil, Gentile da Fabriano; Pietro 
Fea Francesca; and “Il Divino” 
Raffaele Satizio—par excellence, Raf- 
faele d’Urbino. 

Sismondi, the eloquent advocate of 
those republican forms of government 
established at so early a date in north- 
ern Italy, would fain persuade us that 
the cities of Lombardy and Tuscany 
owed their intellectual pre-eminence 


England has her great / 


to their free institutions. Doubtless, 
the mental habits induced by self-go- 
vernment, the stake which each citizen 
individually held in the common weal, 
called into exercise, trained, and culti- 
vated qualities of mind which, when 
applied in a different direction, resulted 
in those varied artistic attainments, 
which have been the glory of Genoa, 
of Florence, and of Venice. 

But we shall pass from these and 
other free cities of the plain, to conduct 
our courteous reader over more un- 
trodden ground, and, in the first in- 
stance, direct his attention to the less. , 
known states of Urbino and/Milan) 
The former, under the mild paternal 
sway of the ducal houses of Montefel- 
tro and della Rovere, the latter\under / 
the tyranny of the Visconti and the 
Sforzas, developed, in no-less large a 
ne age than-their republican neigh- 

ars, that fine genius, the science of 
war, and those arts of peace, which 
made Italy, in the middle ages, so pre- 
eminently, so deservedly illustrious.) 

Let us turn for a moment to the 
map, and glance at the natural boun- 
daries which interpose between, and 
separate the Ausonian peninsula from 
the adjacent states. 

The great Alpine rampart extending 
from the Gulf of Genoa on the west, in 
a semicircular form, almost to the 
Gulf of Venice on the east, encloses 
the fertile plain of Lombardy, watered 
by innumerable rivers, falling, with 
scarcely an exception, from their source 
in the snow-capped mountains, into the 
basin of the Po. ‘This noble river 
forms the southern boundary of a ter- 
ritory, fruitful in agricultural products 
as in mighty cities. Again, the moun- 
tain chain of the Apennines, extend- 
ing lengthwise through the peninsula, 
divides it into two nearly equal por- 
tions—the western, boule’ by the 
Tuscan sea; the eastern, washed by 


* “Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino, illustrating the Arms, Arts, and Literature of Italy, 


from 1440 to 1630.” 


Brown, Green, and Longmans. 1851. 


By James Dennistoun, of Dennistoun. 


8 vols. London: Longman, 


“ Life and Times of Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan, with a Preliminary Sketch of the 


History of Italy.” 
Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1852. 


By William Pollard Urquhart, Esq. 


2 vols. William Blackwood and 
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the blue and sparkling waters of the 
Adriatic. 

In this latter region, in almost the 
same parallel of latitude with Florence, 
lies the picturesque town of Urbino, 
the chief city of the duchy to which 
we are about to transfer our readers. 


“ The territory of Urbino stretches along 
the Adriatic, and extends about forty miles 
in length, and as many in breadth. From 
the Apennine ridge to the coast, it includes 
modifications of surface, climate, and soil, 
suited to a variety of natural productions, 
and admirably calculated for the develop- 
ment of the human frame. On the summit 
grew those magnificent pines which gave to 
the district of Massa the epithet of Trabaria, 
from the beams which were carried thence 
for the palaces of Rome, and which are no- 
ticed by Dante as— 

“*The living rafters on the back 
Of Italy,’ 

Below these stretched forests of chesnut and 
oak, succeeded by hardy orange trees, and in 
the lower grounds by the olive and vine, to 
which its ever-broken and undulating sur- 
face is peculiarly favourable. Through num- 
berless ravines are conveyed copious streams, 
supplying abundant water-power for grind- 
ing rich harvests, grown in the alluvial val- 
Jeys and in the plains which open upon the 
sea. From its shores are drawn ample sup- 
plies of fish, Its mountains and manors 
abounded in game, so long as that was pro- 
tected by resident princes.” —Dukes of Urbino, 
vol. i. p. 4. 


As the traveller journeying from 
Tuscany emerges from the defiles of 
the Apennines, and approaches the 
city of Urbino, he is struck by the 
picturesque beauty of its site, and the 
yet imposing ruins of its arg 
tress. The deserted capital of an ex- 
tinct duchy can boast no longer its 
splendid court, its extensive library, its 
enlightened rulers, its heroic warriors, 
its authors, and its artists. Urbino is 
a lapsed fief, merged by the failure of 
its heirs male, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury into the States of the Church, 
denationalised, and its capital degraded 
into an insignificant provincial town, 
the emer of St. Peter. 

Those who, by an exercise of ima- 
ginative thought, would re-people the 
past, and contemplate the devolved 
duchy as in the days of her glory, owe 
a debt of gratitude to Mr. Dennistoun 
for his minute, valuable, and most in- 
teresting researches into the history of 
Urbino. The very delightful work 
which embodies the result of his la. 
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bours, during a lengthened sojourn 
among the Ausonian cities, is full of 
new and attractive information, most 
agreeably communicated. His ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of the Dukes of Urbino” detail, 
in addition to the personal biography of 
the five princes who swayed the duchy 
from 1440 to 1630, much of the con- 
temporary history of Italy, as well as 
profound and enlightened criticisms on 
the literature, arts, and arms of that 
once glorious land— 


“ Circled by sea and Alps, parted by Apennine.” 


We shall give a rapid sketch of the 
personal character of these princes 
of Urbino. The details will be new 
to most of our readers. Until the ap- 

earance of Mr. Dennistoun’s work, 
information respecting them was to be 
met with only in unpublished and, for 
the most part, inaccessiblemanuscripts. 

Their city and territory owed much 
of its marvellous prosperity during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to the 
dukes of Urbino individually. At 
this epoch, not only the Umbrian 
duchy, but the other states, and the 
free republics of Italy, attained their 
zenith of political greatness, commer- 
cial prosperity, and eminence in arts 
and letters. 

When the Emperor, Frederick Bar- 
barossa, visited Italy in the twelfth 
century, he conferred on the then Lord 
of the mountain fief of Montefeltro, 
in the Apennines, the dignity of Count. 
In return for the honours and territo- 
ries bestowed by imperial favour, the 
counts of Montefeltro were ever dis- 
tinguished by their Ghibeline princi- 
ples. This familiar party-word desig- 
nated the adherents of the Emperors 
as opposed to those of the Popes, who 
were known by the cnpellaaian of 
Guelph; and to the latter faction the _ 
free cities of Italy generally inclined. 

Of the counts of Montefeltro, we 
shall not pause to speak, though they 
numbered among them some illustrious 
names. The last who bore the title, 
Guidantonio, transmitted Urbino to 
two of his sons. On his successor, 
Oddantonio, Pope Eugene IV. confer- 
red the dignity of Duke, but the young 
prince did not long enjoy it. In the 
unbridled licentiousness of early man- 
hood, Oddantonio provoked an insur- 
rection, to which he fell a victim. He 
was murdered in his own palace, 1444, 
and his illegitimate brother proclaimed 
in his stead. 

P 
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“There were tinges of peculiar sadness in 
the gloomy fute which thus overtook this 
unhappy youth. In the preceding summer 
he had been betrothed to Isotta, daughter 
of Nicolo, Marquis of Ferrara ; and but three 
months before his death, had attended the 
nuptials of her brother Leonello. On that 
occasion, he spent fifteen days in joyous ex- 
citement, preluding, as he hoped, similar fes- 
tivities inhisown honour. After the piazza 
of Ferrara had glittered with a gallant show 
of chivalrous exercises, and had witnessed 
the semi-religions pageant of St. George’s 
triumph over the dragon, it was, as if by 
magic, converted into a forest scene, studded 
with goodly oaks amid a thick jungle of 
underwood, the haunt of numerous wild 
animals. Upon these the sportsmen wrought 
their pleasure, until the place was strewed 
with bodies of bullocks, steers, wild boars, 
and goats. Asa test of the attendant good 
cheer, we have a return of provender con- 
sumed, amounting to 2,000 oxen, 40,000 
pairs of fowl, pheasants and pigeons with- 
out number, 20,000 measures of wine, and 
2,000 moggie of grain, besides 15,000 pounds 
_of sweetmeats, and 12,000 wax candles. 
On the conclusion of festivities congenial to 
his tastes, but ill-suited to his impending 
fate, the young duke lingered in dalliance 
with his bride, returning home only on the 
eve of that fatal night which summoned 
him 
“* From that unrest which men miscall delight, '” 


—Dukes of Urbino, vol. i. p. 51, 52. 


Federigo de Montefeltro was absent 
at the siege of Pesaro, when he heard 
of his brother's tragical fate. The as- 
sassination of Oddantonio had been an 
act of private vengeance ; and the ci- 
tizens of Urbino gladly swore fealty to 
the younger son of Count Guidantonio. 

A bar-sinister on the escutcheon was 
ho impediment to the succession in 
Italian states in the middle ages. On 
the contrary, illegitimacy seems, in 

. many instances, to have been a positive 
recommendation. Federigo de Mon- 
tefeltro, though basely born, was per- 
sonally worthy of the ducal coronet; 
and, for the next one hundred and 
ninety years, Urbino, under the sway 
of five sovereigns, had the good for- 
tune * to be equally exempt from op- 

ression and disorder, from domestic 

roils and disputed successions ; to be 
governed by princes not less beloved 
at home than respected abroad, whose 
brows might be graced by olive or 
laurel, according to the spirit or exi- 
gencies of the time, but who ever en- 
twined with it the myrtle wreath.” 

A characteristic portrait of Federigo, 
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and his second wife, Battista Sforza, is 
given by Mr. Dennistoun, _ The fea- 
tures of the Duke are strongly marked 
and characteristic. Vigorous good 
sense, and a practical turn of mind, 
seem to have distinguished this firm, 
yet temperate ruler. Mr, Dennistoun 
quotes largely from cotemporary au- 
thors, passages illustrating ths admira- 
ble oad paternal system of Federigo’s 
government ;— 


* The Count commissioned certain persons, 
called revisors, to perambulate the state, and 
investigate the condition of the people. 
Among the matters specially committed to 
them were these: to inquire into the require- 
ments of the religious houses; to ascertain 
where maidens of good reputation were un- 
able, from poverty, to obtain husbands; to 
inform themselves, secretly, as to modest 
paupers; to learn what traders or shop- 
keepers were distressed by large families, 
debts, or any particular misadventure. . . . 
His household was regulated much in the 
manner of a religious establishment, and the 
five hundred mouths which it contained, 
lived with almost monastic regularity. There 
were no mess-table manners then, no gam- 
bling, no blasphemous language, and all ex- 
pressed themselves with the utmost modera- 
tion. . . . Federigo maintained a suite 
so numerous and distinguished, as to rival 
any royal household. For not only did the 
most distinguished chivalry resort to him as 
the first of Italian soldiers, but thither were 
sent youths of the highest rank, to be reared 
under his discipline, as to the most select of 
schools.” — Dukes of Urbino, vol. i. pp. 140- 
44, 


To receive his distinguished guests, 
Federigo erected a palace at Urbino, 
which Vasari and others have cele- 
brated for the beauty and comfort of 
its internal arrangements, the magnifi- 
cence of its saloons, the convenience 
of its imposing stairs; for its smiling 
chambers, its vast corridors, its airy 
porticos and splendid baths, its gilded 
doors and windows, its rich furniture, 
ape and brocades.” 

ederigo de Montefeltro has left to 
posterity a more enduring monument 
of his fame even than the palace he 
erected. In that remote age, when 
printing was unknown, and to tran- 
scribe a manuscript the laborious work 
of a lifetime, this Duke of Urbino 
founded a library, in which was as- 
sembled, at vast expense and incaleu- 
lable difficulty, the literary labours of 
a still earlier age. Ruscelli, in his 
‘‘Tmprese Ilustri,” informs us, that 
* the earliest and most famous collec- 
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tion, formed out of the ruins of an- 
tiquity, was that of Urbino, from 
whence many excellent authors were 
edited, and copies supplied.” When 
the Urbino MSS. were removed to 
Rome, to augment the Vatican library, 
in the year 1658, after the devolution 
of the duchy, the populace of the de- 
capitalised city expressed so much re- 
gret and mortification, that it was con- 
sidered advisable to remove the books 
secretly and by night. The Urbino 
manuscripts, now forming a portion of 
the literary treasures of the Vatican, 
though no longer attracting the learned 
to the Umbrian city, nor ministering 
to the just pride of its inhabitants, 
have, at least, by their removal to 
Rome, been rendered more accessible 
to students, and possibly more con- 
ducive to the progress of historical 
research, 

But to return to Duke Federigo, 
from whose personal history we have 
diverged for a time :— 


“His subjects,” writes Vespasiano, a co- 
temporary of the Montefeltrian prince, 
quoted by Mr. Dennistoun, “ he regarded as 
his children, and was at all times accessible 
to hear them persunally state their petitions, 
being careful to give answers without unne- 
cessary delay. He walked freely along the 
streets, entering their shops and workrooms, 
and inquiring into their circumstances with 
paternal interest. On market-days, he went 
among the peasants, conversing and jesting 
with them about their bargains. When rid- 
ing through tie country, he always accosted 
those whom he met; and, by these various 
means, so gained the attachment of his sub- 
jects, that, as he passed by, they used to bend 
the knee, and shower blessings upon him. 
The large sums he spent at home, on build- 
ings and other improvements, enriched his 
people, among whom a pauper was nowhere 
seen, ‘ > ‘ ‘ ; 
“ Federigo inculcated courtesy as a most 
valuable quality in a sovereign, and he prac- 
tised it to a remarkable degree in his inter- 
course with all ranks. He entertained a very 
modest estimate of his own merits, but was 
most particular in recollecting and acknow- 
ledging services of any sort, and in giving 
credit for assistance where it was due; he 
never indulged in detraction, nor permitted 
it in his presence. Though of a naturally 
choleric temper, he, by long attention, 
brought it entirely under control, and was, 
on all occasions, the peace-maker among his 
people. In short, no state of Italy, for a 
long period, had been ruled by a sovereign in 
all respects so worthy of admiration. . . 

“Tnstances were numberless of his charita- 
ble and sympathising acts, among which 
were the numerous poor children of talent, or 


studious tastes, whom he educated for love of 
letters. On the death of those in his ser- 
vice, he took special interest in their families, 
providing for their maintenance or education, 
or appointing them to offices, and continually 
inquiring in person as to their welfare. When 
the people came forth to meet him, as he 
went through his state, receiving him with 
festive demonstrations, he had for each a 
word. To one, ‘ How are you ?’—-to another, 
‘ How is your old father ?’ or ‘ Where is your 
brother ?”—to a third, ‘ How does your trade 
thrive ?’ or ‘ Have you got a wife yet?” One 
he took by the hand; he put his hand onthe 
shoulder of another ; but spoke to all un- 
covered, so that Ottoviano Ubaldini used to 
say, when any person was much occupied, 
‘ Why, you have more to do than Federigo’s 
bonnet !’ Indeed, he often told the Duke that 
his cap was overworked, hinting that he 
ought to maintain more dignity with his sub- 
jects. . . . . . . 

‘“* Many similar anecdotes are preserved of 
him at Urbino and other places; and it is 
told that, during a year of great scarcity, 
several citizens secretly stored up grain, in 
order to make a large profit, which being 
known to the Duke, he summoned them to 
his presence, and thus addressed them :— 
‘ My people, you see how severe is the dearth ; 
and that, unless some measures be adopted, it 
will increase daily. It is thus my duty to 
provide for the support of the population. If, 
therefore, any of you possess grain, say so, 
and let a note of it be made, in order that it 
may be gradually brought to market for sup- 
ply of the needy ; and I shall make up what 
is required, by importing from Apulia all 
that is necessary for my state.’ Some there 
were who stated that they had a surplus 
beyond their own wants; others said they 
had not even enough. Of the latter, he de- 
manded how much more they required, and 
had a list taken of what each asked. He 
then regulated the sale of what had been 
surrendered ; and sent meanwhile to Apulia 
for a large store of corn. When it arrived, 
he prohibited all further sales of grain, and 
called upon those who had stated themselves 
as short of supplies, to purchase from him 
the quota they had applied for, accepting of 
no excuse, on the allegation that, having 
bought in a quantity for them, he could not 
let it be useless. ‘Thus were those punished 
who, refusing to sell what they had over ata 
fair price, lost the advantage of their stock, 
and were forced to pay for more. In the dis- 
tribution of this imported grain, he desired 
that the poor who could not pay in cash, 
should be supplied on such security as they 
could offer. ° ° ° ° ° ° 

“These extracts, illustrating the true 
spirit of a paternal government,” observes 
Mr. Dennistoun, “ amply account for the 
esteem in which the Duke of Urbino was 
held by cotemporaries, and for his fame, 
which still survives in Italy, although par- 
tially obscured north of the Alps, by Sis- 
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mondi's indifference to whatever merit emerged 
among the petty sovereigns of that fair land. 
Immensely superior to most of them in in- 
tellectual refinement and in personal worth, 
he may be regarded as, in military tactics, 
the type of his age, and was sought for, and 
rewarded accordingly. He served as captain- 
general under three pontiff, two kings of 
Naples, and two dukes of Milan. He re- 
peatedly bore the baton of Florence, and re- 
fused that of Venice. He was engaged by 
several of the recurring Italian leagues as 
their leader in the field. From the Popes he 
earned his dukedom, and the royal guerdons 
of the Rose, the Hat, and the Sword. 
Henry VII. of England sent him the Garter ; 
Ferdinand of Naples conferred on him the 
Ermine. In fine, Marcillio Ficino, a philo- 
sopher as well as a courtier, cited him as the 
ideal of a perfect man and a wise prince.” — 


Dukes of Urbino, vol, i. p. 262-70. 


We make no apology for these long 
extracts, for the character here por- 
trayed is truly pleasing to contemplate. 
Under the rule of his son, Guidobaldo 
de Montefeltro, the court of Urbino 
became still more celebrated for refined 
elegance and for its literary celebri- 
ties. This young prince, who succeed- 
ed Duke Federigo when only eleven 
years of age, had been from his child- 
hood a pattern of docility and intelli- 
gence. Under the tuition of Ludovico 
Odasio of Pavia, he proved an av om- 
plished scholar, and, in after life, an 
enlightened patron of learning and of 
art. 

His memory was so remarkable, that 
he is said to have repeated with accu- 
racy whole pages which he had read 
but once. He was especially devoted 
to the study of history; and would 
spend the time, which other youths of 
his age employ in childish amusements, 
in perusing the narratives of glorious 
achievements, and of deeds of heroism 
and daring. Yet he was no less skilled 
in manly and martial exercises, and is 
described by Count Castiglione as sin- 
gularly handsome in person, of fair 
complexion, and features ‘in which a 
severe style was chastened by gentle 
expression ; of a person and limbs the 
model of manly beauty.” 

Guidobaldo was married in his six- 
teenth year to a scarcely less beautiful 
bride. Elisabetta Gonzaga of Mantua 
was but seventeen at the time of her 
nuptials, and is extolled by contempo- 
rary writers as the most beautiful and 
the most virtuous woman of her time. 
But their union, so happy in other re- 
spects, was unblessed with offspring, 


and their subjects looked forward with 
apprehension to the extinction of the 
ducal line. 

It was not a groundless alarm. The 
then reigning pontiff, the infamous 
Alexander VI., had determined to 
create a sovereignty for his favourite, 
and scarcely less infamous son. Not 
content to wait till the duchy should 
lapse to the Holy See, on the death of 
the childless Guidobaldo, Cesar Bor- 
gia, Duke of Valentino, second son of 
Pope Alexander, marched on Urbino, 
and by a combination of craft and trea- 
chery with vigorous measures, suc- 
ceeded in surprising and capturing the 
city. ‘The Duke and Duchess were 
driven into exile, but found a friendly 
asylum at Mantua, and afterwards at 
Venice. They triumphed, ere long, 
over the villanous schemes of the un- 
scrupulous Borgia, and returned on 
the death of Alexander VI., amid the 
joyous acclamations of their subjects 
to their court and capital. 

The election of Guiliano della Ro- 
vere to the pontifical chair, by the title 
of Julius I1., while fatal to the power 
of the Borgias, to whom he was an un- 
relenting enemy, was a fortunate event 
for the people of Urbino. Francesco 
Maria della Rovere, son of Giovanni, 
Prefect of Rome, and Lord of Sini- 
gaglia, and Giovanna de Montefeltro, 
daughter of the late Duke Federigo, 
was nephew alike of Pope Julius and of 
Guidobaldo, who had destined him for 
his heir. Julius, with a pardonable 
exercise of the nepotism so common 
to the pontiff of that age and of which, 
in his case, this was a solitary instance, 
sanctioned the choice; and instead of 
claiming the heritage of Guidobaldo, 
at his death, permitted Francesco 
Maria della Rovere to be proclaimed 
Duke of Urbino. 

The elected heir had been betrothed 
to Leonora Gonzaga, niece to the 
Duchess Elisabetta, who was, as we 
have already mentioned, a Mantuan 
princess. Francesco Maria had re. 
ceived an excellent education, though 
he seems to have imbibed a greater 
taste for arms than for the milder ac- 
complishments which adorned the court 
of Urbino in the lifetime of his prede- 
cessors. He was a distinguished war- 
rior, though not uniformly successful 
in his martial undertakings. During 
his absence on a protracted campaign, 
his fond consort erected a palace, the 
‘‘ Imperiale,” to surprise and gratify 
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her lord on his return, The site of 
the “Imperiale” palace was happily 
chosen. It overlooked the town of 
Pesaro, and commanded, from its ele- 
vated position, almost the whole duchy 
of Urbino. It was inscribed — “ For 
Francesco Maria, Duke of the Metau- 
rian States, on his return from the 
wars, his consort, Leonora, has erected 
this villa, in token of affection, and in 
compensation for sun and dust, for 
watching and toil; so that during an 
interval of repose, his military genius 
may here prepare for him still wider 
renown, and richer rewards.” Its pre- 
sent aspect is thus charmingly de- 
scribed by Mr. Dennistoun :— 


“Of many laboured and costly produc- 
tions of human ingenuity, little remains there 
but saddening ruins. The sceptre of its so- 
vereigns has passed to strangers, who care 
not for these princely halls ; who 
“* Have fed upon their signories, 

Disparked th.ir parks, and feli'd their forest woods,’ 

The lofty oaks, celebrated by Agostini, have 
yielded to the axe; the grove, which served 
as a game preserve, has shared the same 
fate ; the once innumerable pines and cy- 
presses may be counted in units; the orange 
and lemon trees, the cystuses and myrtles 
have disappeared. Though even yet of im- 
posing appearance, the building has under- 
gone pitiable dilapidation. Almost every 
morsel of the marble carving has been carried 
off, and fragments may be purchased from 
the pawnbrokers of Pesaro. The frescoes, 
except that representing Francesco Maria 
receiving the adherence of his army, which 
seems the poorest in execution, are almost 
totally defaced. But that the saloons where 
Bembo talked, and Tasso sang, have been 
found well adapted for the culture of silk- 
worms, the desolation began a century ago 
by Portuguese Jesuits, continued by a rabble 
soldiery, and permitted by its present pro- 
prietors, the Albani, might ere now have been 
complete. 

“But while the works of man have thus 
by man been degraded, glorious nature re- 
mains unchanged. A few hundred paces lead 
to the summit ridge of Monte Bartolo, a spot 
rarely equalled even in this lovely land. To 
the vast prospect we have but now feebly 
described, there is here added a marine pano- 
rama, extending from the headland of Ancona 
to the Pinetaof Ravenna, and including a 
boundless expanse of the sparkling Adriatic. 
A wanderer on that attractive coast, it has 
been my privilege to visit this unrivalled 
spot, and listlessly to survey the swan-like 
sails skimming the mighty mirror, wherein 
was reflected the deep indigo of an Italian 
sky, bounded along the horizon by that 
pearly haze gradually dissolving towards the 
blue zenith, which no painter but Perugino 
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has been able to embody.” —Dukes of Urbino, 
vol. iii. pp. 47-8. 


Guidobaldo ITI. succeeded his father 
at an early age. He was twice mar- 
ried—to Guilia Varana, and afterwards 
to Vittoria Farnese. As compared 
with his predecessor, Duke Guidobaldo 
was decidedly inferior in mind and 
character. He cared little for the fine 
arts, and has not, like others of his 
race, been immortalised by poet or by 
painter. He alienated, for atime, the 
affections of his subjects, who carried 
their grievances to the Pope ; an insult 
Guidobaldo never forgave. In sum- 
ming up the character of this prince, 
Mr. Dennistoun remarks, that ‘ his 
failings of character or temper were 
neither gilded by the military renown 
of his father, nor redeemed by the 
pious philosophy of his son ; but so far 
as the meagre materials within our 
reach have enabled us to judge, no 
great faults have been brought home 
to him, either as a sovereign or as @ 
man.” 

Guidobaldo was succeeded by his 
son, Francesco Maria II., who has left 
behind him a very interesting autobio- 
graphy. Following the example of his 
predecessors, the sixth Duke of Urbino 
was the patron of literary men; and 
himself greatly extended the library 
founded by Federigo de Montefeltro. 
He was married while crown-prince, 
and sorely against his inclination, to 
Lucrezia D'Este, sister of the reigning 
Duke of Ferrara, the *‘ magnanimo Al- 
fonso” of the poet Tasso. ‘The lady, 
though beautiful and gifted, was very 
much older than her lord, and as this 
marriage of policy proved childless, 
Lucrezia returned to her brother's 
court, and to the companionship of her 
more celebrated sister Leonora, the ob- 
ject of Torquato Tasso’s passionate 
idolatry. 

The ill-starred union of Francesco 
Maria to Lucrezia D’Este was at length 
dissolved by the lady’s death. ‘The 
subjects of the Duke, alarmed at the 
impending prospect of the devolution 
of Urbino to the Holp See, earnestly 
entreated him to marry again, ‘ Sere- 
nissimo, Moglie!”—‘‘ A wife, your 
Highness !” was an exclamation which 
greeted him when he appeared in pub- 
lic. Francesco Maria, now declining, 
in years, after many delays, and with 
much seeming reluctance, acceded to 
the wishes of his people. He selected 
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the Lady Livia della Rovere as his 
bride. Years passed on, and no heir 
was vouchsafed to the sovereign of 
Urbino. At last, in answer, as it ap- 
peared, to the vows and pray ers of the 
entire opulation, a son was given to 
the Duke and Duchess. But the health 
of the infant prince was most precari- 
ous, and as the young Federigo grew 
up, he was unreasonably indulged in 
every pampered wish of his heart. 

The inevitable consequences ensued. 
While yet a mere child, Federigo ex- 
hibited the most wayward and raban- 
doned inclinations, and proved ascourge 
instead of a blessing to the aged Duke. 
In the hope of reclaiming him, his fa- 
ther negotiated a marriage for Fede- 
rigo with the Princess Claudia, daughte r 
of Ferdinand de Medeci is, Grand Duke 
of Florence, a lady of high talent, spirit 
and discretion. Of this union, a daugh- 
ter, Vittoria, was the only issue ; for the 
Prince of Urbino died suddenly in his 
eighteenth year. ‘ He who lives badly 
comes to a bad end, and one born by a 
miracle dies by violence,” was the sor- 
rowful exclamation of the bereaved 
Duke, when the tidings of his son’s 
decease was brought to him. 


“On a tablet in the church of Sta. Chiara, 
his fate is thus touchingly commemorated :— 
‘The waning day saw Federigo, Prince of 
Urbino, in whom sank the house Della Ro- 
vere, sound in health, and pre-eminent in 
every gift of fortune; the succeeding dawn 
beheld him struck down by sudden death, on 
the 29th of June, 1623. Stranger! pass on, 
and learn that happiness, like the brittle glass, 
just when brighest is most fragile.’ ” 


Francesco Maria II., infirm and 
feeble, survived his degenerate son— 
his only heir, and the child of his ex- 
treme old age—for some years. At 
his death, the devolution of Urbino 
was consummated. A Papal legate 
supplied the place of the balowed s0- 
vereigns ; their palac es were untenant- 
ed and crumbling into ruin. Ichabod 
was written on the very walls of the 
deserted and decaying city. 


“ These plaintive notes,” writes Mr. Den- 
nistoun, reierring to the descriptions given 
by cotemporary writers of the condition of 
Urbino in the seventeenth century, “might 
still find not a few echoes along the Papal 
eoasts of the Adriatic, the focus of Italian 
discontent—over- taxation to maintain a dis- 
tant government being ever the burden of 
their song. But the question is not, in 
truth, one of financial administration. How- 
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ever open to stricture the fiscal details may 
be, when tested by sound principles, the 
amount of revenue raised is moderate in 
consideration of the wealth there lavished by 
beneficent nature, in a degree denied to other 
not less burdened districts of the peninsula. 
Nor can the Papal sway, however objection- 
able, be in fairness regarded as otherwise 
than mild. But centralisation is necessarily 
alien to the spirit of a people long broken 
up into miniature communities, as it was 
formerly uncongenial to their ancestors, 
whose personal pride, political influence, and 
hopes of promotion, equally turned upon the 
continuance of a sectional independence, 
Hence, the popular dissatisfaction rests as 
much upon traditional evils as upon existing 
and obvious misgovernment. Four centu- 
ries ago there were above a dozen capitals 
flourishing in the balmy atmosphere of as 
many gay courts, and basking in patronage 
and prosperity, all within the circuit of that 
province, where now a few priestly legates 
perform the functions of sovereignty, with- 
out either the taste or the means for indulg- 
ing its trappings, and dwell in princely 
palaces, without the habits or the popularity 
of their ancient lords. 

“But these are not matters for casual dis- 
cussion. From the accession of Count 
Guidantonio, in 1404, till the devolution by 
Duke Francesco Maria, in 1624, this little 
state had enjoyed two hundred and twenty 
years of a prosperity unknown to the 
neighbouring communities. Her sovereigns 
were distinguished in arts and arms, re- 
spected abroad, esteemed at home: her 
frontiers were comparatively exempt from 
invasion, her tranquillity unruffled by do- 
mestic broils; within her narrow limits were 
reared or sheltered many of the brightest 
names in literature, science, and art; her 
court was the mirror of refinement, her ca- 
pital the Athens of Italy. Since the devo- 
lution, she has passed an equal number of 
lustres in provincial obscurity and neglect.” 
— Dukes of Urbino, vol. iii. pp. 235-6. 


We have gleaned from the three 
volumes which Mr. Dennistoun has 
devoted to his subject, the foregoing 
descriptions of the court of Urbino, 
and the personal characteristics of its 
princes of the Montefeltrian line, and 
the kindred house of Della Rovere. 
In no one instance do these rulers of 
Urbino merit the name of tyrants. 
Their sway was mild and beneficent ; 
their t territory, insignificant in extent, 
abounded in wee alth and industry, All 
the appliances and means of luxurious 
life were there to be met with, while 
throughout the duchy beautiful cities, 
decorated with tasteful architectural 
erections, and enriched with paintings, 
sculpture and elaborate ornaments, 
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sprang up under the fostering care of 
native princes, at whose refined court 
literature was fostered, and literary 
men hospitably welcomed. - 

While it was thus with Urbino{ Mi- 
lan, under the sway of tyrants, attained 
no less proud a position. It is true, 
the Visconti and the Sforzas were 
magnificent tyrants. With scarcely an 
exception, the rulers of the fair Queen 
of Lombardy were men of genius and 
capacity for qommand) We shall 
glance at their personal ‘history during 
the two centuries in which the Monte- 
feltrian dynasty governed Urbino, be- 
fore turning to that general view of 
Italian politics and pole with which 
we propose to conclude this notice of 
the labours of Messrs. Dennistoun and 
Urquhart. 

Milan is indebted for its cathedral, 
its grand public buildings, and most of 
those monuments of art of which it can 
boast, to the gifted, intellectual, yet 
ferocious and abandoned race of the 
Visconti. ) In a former article* we 
traced the’ rise and early history of this 
extraordinary family,(bat with the last 
Visconti only we havé-now todo. In 
Filippo Maria, youngest son of Gio- 
vanni-Galeazzo, the almost superhu- 
man wickedness of his race seemed to 
be concentrated. Although possessed 
of considerable talent, he was destitute 
of the great qualities which distin- 
guished the earlier Visconti, while in 
yerson he was so hideously ugly, that 
he secluded himself from the gaze of 
his own court) and was so rarely seen 
even by Iris immediate attendants, 
among whom he had passed his entire 
existence, that at his death thousands 
flocked to look on the corpse of their 
prince, and ascertain what manner of 


magn he had been. 
(Ts cireumstanced, Filippo Maria 


took no personal part in the affairs of 
his duchy. He succeeded, however, 
in attaching to his banner, and at- 
tracting to his court the most distin- 
)~ guished men in Italy. His exchequer 
was well replenished, and heretained in 
his pay those captains of condottieri, 
whose mercenary troops, constantly 
engaged in warfare, brought the sys- 
tem of military tactics to the highest 
pitch of perfection ever attained in 
modern warfare. 
Two rival soldiers of fortune headed 


* “Memoirs of Valentina Visconti, Ducheas cf Orleans.” 


ging. April, 1850. 
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bands of warriors, whose services were 
frequently purchased by belligerent 
states—Braccio de Montone and Sforza 
Attendolo. The-tatter, a pedsant.of 
Cotignolu, had been, according to po- 
pular tradition, a woodcutter. Wearied 
of his mechanical employment, he 
pined for a more stirring and adven- 
turous life. While hesitating as to the 
course he should pursue, with a care- 
less abandonment of his future.destiny 
to fate or accident, he resolved to 
stake allon achance. ‘I shall fling 
my axe,” he mentally resolved, ‘ into 
the spreading branches of this oak, at 
whose trunk I have solong been labour- 
ing. If my implement return to me, [ 
shall continue my toil of woodcutting ; 
if it remain in the branches, I shall ac- 
cept it as an omen that I am reserved 
for a higher destiny, and shall seek my 
future fortune by the sword.” The 
axe, on whose stroke so much depend- 
ed, was flung aloft, and, cleaving a 
branch, remained firmly embedded in 
the wood. Its owner departed, an 
unknown and friendless adventurer. 
Many years had not passed ere Sforza 
Attendolo found himself the most 
poyene captain of—eendettier: in 

taly, courted and caressed by sove- 
reign princes, who needed the assist- 
ance of his fortunate sword. 

Francesco Sforza, the destined found- 
er of a powerful dynasty—the future 
Duke of Milan—was the son of this 
peasant of-Cetignola, this successful 
soldier of fortune, He was a very 
young man, scarcely twenty-two, when 
re succeeded his father, accidentally 
drowned in 1424, at the passage of 
the Pescara, as leader of his devoted 
troops. His genius for war was still 
greater than that of Sforza Attendolo ; 
and, to secure his services, the haughty 
Filippo Maria offered him, as a bribe, 
the hand of his illggjtimate daughter, 
but only child, Bianca Maria, The 

ike ot Milan, however, was in no 
haste to bestow on his captain the 
stipulated reward, and the marriages 
so faithfully promised, was indefinitely 
deferred. When at length, in 1441, 
the nuptials were concluded, Francesco 
Sforza owed the possession of his wife 
less to the favour of her father than to 
the terror with which he had inspired 
the last of the Visconti. 

Years passed by. Sforza, having 
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passed through varied fortunes, and 
fought under various banners, saw 
himself without any permanent fruit 
of his warlike achievements. Filippo 
Maria had died in 1447, and the citi- 
zens, impatient to rid themselves of 
tyrants, declared Milan a freerepublic. 
The ambitious hopes of Sforza seemed 
frustrated, for he could not legally 
claim in right of Bianca Maria—her- 
self an illegitimate child —any title 
to an inheritance which did not de- 
scend to female representatives. But 


for this salique law, the dukes of Or. , 


leans, at a later period seated on the 


throne of France, would be the direct ¢ 


heirs of Milan; for Valentina Vis- 
conti, sister of the last Duke, and 
wedded to Louis of Orleans, had thus 
become progenitrix of two illustrious 
lines of princes, who successively inhe- 
rited the crown of France on the ex- 
tinction of the elder Valois branch. 

Fortune at length favoured the pre- 
tensions of Francesco Sforza. The 
infant republic of Milan, threatened by 
hostile foes without, and domestic dis- 
sensions within, was ill calculated long 
to resist Sforza and his army who had 
invested the city.) The crafty general, 
however, did not’push his advantages ; 
and, unwilling to ruin Milan, which 
he hoped soon to rule, contented him- 
self by maintaining a close blockade 
during the winter months. When the 
spring advanced he made overtures, as 
if desirous of peace, and proposed an 
armistice of twenty days. The Milan- 
ese, readily believing what they ardent- 
ly wished, trusted that their troubles 
were at an end; and, animated by the 
hope that they should be permitted to 
reap their future harvests, hastened to 
sow their fields with the grain stored 
within the city for the purposes of the 
siege. ‘Their labours were no sooner 
concluded, than Sforza re-commenced 
hostilities, and prepared to press offen- 
sive operations with new vigour. 

Famine and pestilence now raged 
at Milan. Those enthusiastic spirits 
within the city who could have endured 
every privation for the maintenance of 
their liberties, and the conservation of 
the newly-established republic, were 
overpowered by the suffering populace, 
who eagerly called for surrender and 
submission. 

\fhe artful policy of Sforza triumph- 
ed.~ After the blockade of Milan had 
lasted for upwards of a year, he entered 
the city, amid the acclamations of the 
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fickle multitude, who hailed him asa 
deliverer. He was crowned, with 
Bianca Maria, in the Church of the 
Holy Virgin, with more than regal 
splendor, while admiring crowds of 
his new subjects tumultuously pressed 
forward to welcome.and acknowledge 
him as their Duke. 

( TheEmperor Ferdinand had claimed 
the duchy of Milan as a lapsed fief on 
the death of the last Visconti. The 
kings of France asserted the right of 
the Orleans family, as representatives 
of Valentina, thesister of Filippo Maria, 


yand daughter of the mightiest of the 


Visconti. But the military genius of 
Francesco Sforza was so universally ad. 
mitted, that even these potentates 
hesitated to demand the heritage of 
which he had possessed himself’ solely 
by right of the sword and the strong 
arm. Thus we have seen a soldier of for- 
tune, an obscure adventurer, the son 
of an humble peasant of-Cetignola; 
firmly seated on the throne of Milan, 
and virtual sovereign of Lombardy. 
Francesco Sforza exercised the au- 
thority so acquired for sixteen years. 
He died suddenly, in the sixty-fifth year 
of his age, but left to his son Galeazzo 
a firmly consolidated dominion. >, 
With the biography of the first of 
the Sforzas, the labours of Mr. Pollard 
Urquhart end. His two volumes are 
devoted to the personal adventures of 
his hero, prefaced by a resume of early 
Italian history. A humorous Edin- 
burgh reviewer—the late Rev. Sydney 
Smith—in criticising some historical 
pamphlet, has taken occasion to di- 
vide the authors of his day into two 
classes: those who practised what he 
jocosely terms the ante-diluvian, and 
those who practise the post-diluvian 
style of writing; jthe former class— 
to which Mr. Urquhart decidedly be- 
longs—oblivious that human life has 
been materially shortened since the 
Deluge, handle their subjects “as if 
mankind could lounge over a pamphlet 
for ten years as before their submer- 
sion.” As Mr. Urquhart, despite much 
praiseworthy research, has unfortu- 
nately added the fault of dulness to the 
want of brevity, we cannot do better 
than recommend to him, before again 
undertaking the pains and perils of 
authorship, to adopt the suggestion so 
mirthfully recommended by the witty 
reviewer :—‘‘ The author of this book 
should call in the aid of some brilliant 
pencil, and cause the distressing scenes 
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of the Deluge to be portrayed in the 
most lively colours for his use. He 
should gaze at Noah, and be brief. 
The Ark should constantly remind him 
of the little time there is left for read- 
ing; and he should learn, as they did 
in the Ark, to crowd a great deal of 
matter into a very little compass.” 
Not so with the volumes of Mr. 
Dennistoun. They are three innumber ; 
et the subject is treated in a manner so 
interesting, that we close his book, and 
sorrowfully regret that hours most 
agreeably passed may not further be 
prolonged. And yet, this gentleman’s 
style is not free from very apparent 
faults. The most provoking is his habit 
of referring his reader for further in- 
formation on any person or event to 
another chapter or another page; so 
that, if we would consecutively follow 
the fortunes of an individual or of a 
campaign, we must pass over inter- 
mediate chapters, devoted possibly to 
collateral subjects; highly interesting 
in themselves, it is true, and quite ap- 


propriate to the subject of his work, if 


deferred, perhaps, only for a few pages 
later. It is really tantalising to find, 
as we read his glowing narrative with 
a pleasurable excitement, an abrupt 
termination of the subject in hand, and 
a foot-note referring for information to 
such and such a page in the after part 
of his work. 

One other stricture, and we have 
done, for there is no further room for 
censure. We wish Mr. Dennistoun 
could be convinced that his own de- 
lightful style is infinitely more accept- 
able to cultivated readers than most 
of the quotations with which it is inter- 
larded. He is evidently what Lord 
Bacon would term a “fall” man ; and 
to such, the temptation of drawing from 
stores of knowledge and former read- 
ing is almost irresistible. Yet this 
frequency of quotation, even when most 
apposite or appropriate, is a blemish ; 
and in the instance under considera- 
tion, acts as an irritating interruption 
to the flow of a style singularly pure, 
classical, and elegant. 

Mr. Dennistoun’s volumes, too, are 
beautifully got up. They are enriched 
with engravings, with a map of the 
duchy of Urbino, and with very nu- 
merous and clear genealogical tables— 
invaluable aids to the historical stu- 
dent. There is an index also; and 
original documents, referred to in the 
text, are added in an appendix. 


The Ducal Houses of Urbino and of Milan. 


\In tracing the personal history of 
the dukes of Urbino, and even of the 
usurping ruler of Milan, we have seen 
to what an important position their 
territories had attained—although so 
insignificant in extent — under their 
beneficent sway. We shall now revert 
to the causes which led to the rapid 
and lamentable downfall in the follow- 
ing century, not only of Urbino and 
Milan, but of Italian greatness and 
Italian nationality. . 

Of the great maritime cities, Genoa 
was the first to lose her republican 
institutions. She succumbed to the 
intrigues of the Visconti, and became 
little better than a dependancy on 
Milan. Her internal factions ; her 
wars of rivalry with Venice ; her losses 
at Constantinople, when that city, in 
the fifteenth century, fell into the 
hands of the Turks; all these, and 
many other causes, we may not pause 
to enumerate, tended to destroy her 
freedom, and undermine her original 
constitution. Still, the beautiful city, 
Genoa, “ La Superba,” often rose su- 
— to her failing fortunes. Repub- 

icanism was re-established in the six- 
teenth century by Andria Doria, but 
only to be subverted and again abused 
by frequent revolutions and internal 
disturbances. 

The city of the Lagunes dated its 
foundation from the fifth century. 
Venice, enriched by commerce, and 
early mistress of the sea, rose to unpa- 
ralleled power and influence, and pro- 
duced a succession of great men, able 
citizens and devoted patriots. Her 
republican form of government par- 
took of the nature of an elective mo- 
narchy—her doge being, in fact, a so. 
vereign prince. The aristocratic ele- 
ment soon became predominant ; and 
finally Venice, free in name only, was 
ruled by a powerful oligarchy. From 
that time the lovely Queen of the 
Adriatic rapidly declined, although she 
had triumphed over her rivals, the 
Genoese, and, almost ruined in the war 
of the Chiozza, rose victorious from 
the verge of destruction, through the 
devoted patriotism of two of her citi- 
zens—Vittor Pisani and Carlo Zeno. 

But it was not the custom of the 
jealous republic to entrust her defences 
or her wars of aggression to the prowess 
of herown sons. She preferred allur- 
ing to her standard the most distin- 
guished warriors of Italy, by the libe- 
ral terms her vast wealth enabled her 
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to offer. Nor would she permit these 
mercenary troops ever to enter the 
sea-city. Those who trafficked in 
their own blood, she argued, were not 
likely to be scrupulousin other matters ; 
while, in justification of her system of 
depending on hireling troops, the dan- 
ger was urged, which might ensue by 
making any citizen all-powerful, from 
placing an army at his disposal. 

The government of Venice was little 
expensivg to the citizens. The re- 
sources of the state were expended on 
those noble public buildings, of which 
every Venetian might be justly proud, 
and which even now are the admiration 
of Europe, whilethey attest the former 
grandeur of the great maritime re- 
public. Venice had reached her zenith 
cotemporaneously with the reigns of 
Federiyo de Montefeltro in Urbino, 
and Francesco Sforza at Milan. Her 
last great Doge, Francesco Foscari, 
was deposed in 1457, on the ground of 
his extreme old age, and consequent 
incapacity for the discharge of his 
onerous duties. ‘The broken-hearted 
old man, whose earlier sorrows have 
been made familiar to us by the genius 
of Byron, died while listening to the 
bell tolling from the Campanile of St. 
Mark for the inauguration of his suc- 
cessor. Then followed the rapidly- 
recurring calamities which shattered 
the power of Venice: her disastrous 
wars with the Turks; the league of 
Cambray, when she had to resist, 
single-handed, the united power of 
Christendom, eager for her humilia- 
tion ; finally, in our own day, her en- 
forced subjection to Austrian rule; 
while the crushed, but still beautiful 
city, in the vivid words of Ruskin, ‘is 
still left for our beholding in the final 
period of her decline, a ghost upon the 
sands of the sea, so weak, so quiet, so 
bereft of all but her loveliness, that 
we might well doubt, as we watched 
her faint reflection in the mirage of 
the lagoon, which was the city, and 
which the shadow.” 

The laborious researches of Roscoe 
have rendered the latter epoch of Flo- 
rentine greatness an accessible subject 
to all historical inquirers. The names 
of Cosmo and Lorenzo de Medici, the 
merchant princes of Florence, are fa- 
miliar to the ear as household words. 
We shall, therefore, notice but briefly 
the causes which secured the prosperity, 
or tended to the decay, of this free city 
of Tuscany. 


Although the beauty of its site was 
such that the Emperor Charles is said 
to have declared, that “it was too 
beautiful to be looked on, but only on 
holidays,” Florence owed her early 
prosperity mainly to her flourishing 
manufactures. Her commercial pros- 
perity was boundless; her merchants, 
the great capitalists of Europe, became 
enormously wealthy, and their trea- 
sures were lavishly expended on beau- 
tifying and adorning their city. Nor 
were the arts of agriculture neglected, 
for her fertile soil was most assi- 
duously cultivated. 

Yet the internal dissensions and fac- 
tious rivalries which raged, with little 
intermission, within the city, resulted 
in the exile and expatriation of many 
of her most illustrious sons, Finally, 
the house of Medici found themselves, 
in fact though not in name, sovereigns 
of Florence. 
¥°The States of the Church were 

yayed, during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, by many distinguished 
pontiffs. The Church herself had just 
recovered from the disastrous effects of 
the great schism of the West, which 
had terminated not long before, and 
Rome, instead of Avignon, had again 
become the spiritual centre of Chris- 
tendom. In 1447, Tomaso de Paren- 
tucelli, better known as Thomas of 
Sarzana, was raised to the papal 
chair, under the title of Nicholas V. 
To this cultivated man of letters the 
great library of the Vatican owes its 
foundation. He carried into mature 
life, and preserved amid the multiplied 
occupations incident to his elevated 
position, the studious and simple ha- 
bits and tastes which had characterised 
his youthful years. Then he had been 
the tutor of Rinaldo degli Albizzi, and 
the personal friend of the great Flo- 
rentine, Cosmo de Medici. 

Weare indebted to this enlightened 
pontiff, and to his contemporaries— 
Cosmo de Medici at Florence, Fede- 
rigo de Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, 
and, thongh less directly, to Francesco 
Sforza, Duke of Milan—for the collec- 
tion, conservation, indeed the very ex- 
istence of many precious relics of an- 
tiquity, which have been preserved by 
their exertions for the delight and in- 
struction of later ages. During the 
pontificate of Nicholas V., Constanti- 
nople became the prey of its barbarous 
and unlettered Turkish invaders, The 
fugitives from the Byzantine city 
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brought into Italy those monuments 
of Greek genius, which still excite the 
wonder and admiration of beholders. 
Priceless manuscripts were collected, 
collated and copied, and a flood of 
light let in on the comparative intellec- 
tual darkness of Western Europe. 

Two pontiffs, very unlike the mild 
and cultivated Nicholas, wore the triple 
tiara before the close of the fifteenth 
century. Of these, Francesco della 
Rovere, Pope Sixtus 1V., was a dis- 
tinguished patron of literature and art, 
and greatly embellished Rome by his 
tasteful erections.) Through him a 
connecting link exists between the 
ducal houses of Urbino and Milan. 
Two of his nephews, lavishly enriched 
by him—for of all who wore the fisher’s 
ring, Sixtus 1V. was most addicted to 
nepotism—were wedded to daughters 
of Dukes Federigo and Galeazzo Sfor- 
za. The Lord Prefect and Giovanna 
da Montefeltro, as we have already 
remarked, were the progenitors of the 
ducal line of Della Rovere. Their son, 
Francesco Maria, succeeded to the 
sovereignty of Urbino on the extinc- 
tion of the house of Montefeltro, at 
the death of Duke Guidobaldo. Giro- 
lamo Riario, Lord of Forli, the son of 
a sister of Pope Sixtus, was married to 
the beautiful Caterina Sforza, natural 
daughter of Duke Galeazzo, and be- 
came, in her right, sovereign of Imola. 
Of another nephew, Giuliano della 
Rovere, we shall have to speak here- 
after, as Pope Julius IT. 

The pontificate of Sixtus IV., no 
less than the personal character of his 
Holiness, is stained by the commission 
of a great crime to which he is said 
to have been privy. The conspiracy 
of the Pazzi, at Florence, 1478, had 
for its object the murder of Lorenzo 
and Giulio de Medici, grandsons of 
Cosmo Pater Patria. The scene of 
this bloody attempt was the Cathedral 
at Florence; the signal, the elevation 
of the host by the priest at the altar. 
Giulio fell, covered with wounds; Lo- 
renzo parried the thrust of the assassin, 
and escaped unhurt. His vengeance 
did not slumber. ‘The murderers of 
his brother were unrelentingly sought 
out; nor did he relax his exertions 
until two hundred citizens of Florence, 
supposed to be implicated in the con- 
spiracy of the Pazzi, perished by the 
hands of the executioner. 

The revolt of the Pazzi strengthen- 
ed the authority of the Medici, which 
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it was designed to subvert. Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, became all powerful 
in his native city, and soon found 
means of reconciliation with the Holy 
See, where a son of his own was des- 
tined, some years later, to wield the 
power of the keys, 

Giovanni de Medici, afterwards 
Pope Leo X. was more fortunate than 
Pietro, his elder brother, who was ig- 
nominiously driven from Florence in 
1494, and compelled to resign the 
power his family had exercised for up- 
wards of sixty years. Of this pontiff 
the historian Ranke has happily ob- 
served, that ‘*the adverse circum- 
stances. of his life were precisely those 
which contributed the most to his ad- 
vancement ;” and that his whole ex- 
istence was ‘ passed in a sort of intel- 
lectual intoxication, and in the un- 
broken gratification of all his wishes. 
This was, in part, the result of his 
kindly and bountiful nature, his quick 
and plastic intellect, his ready acknow- 
ledgment of merit, and gratitude for 
kindness, These qualities are the fair- 
est endowments of nature, the true 
gifts of fortune ; they can hardly be 
acquired, yet they affect the whole en- 
joyment of life. . . . In the last 
moments of his life, all the currents of 
his policy mingled in one full tide of 
triumph and prosperity. It may be 
counted among his felicities that he 
died then.” 

A collateral branch of the house of 
Medici became afterwards Grand Dukes 
of Tuscany, Caterina Sforza, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Milan, whose mar- 
riage with Girolamo Riario we have 
already noticed, selected as her second 
husband, Giovanni-Giordano de Medi- 
ci, a cousin of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
Their son, generally distinguished in 
Italian history by the name of Giovan- 
ni delle bande nere, was the father of 
Cosmo de Medici, first Grand Duke 
of Florence, a title which he trans- 
mitted to his descendants for nearly 
two centuries. 

The conspirators of the Pazzi had, 
no doubt, been encouraged in their 
attempt by the successful assassination 
of Galeazzo Sforza two years previous- 
ly. (his degenerate son of the great 
Franéésco was an unscrupulous liber. 
tine, and outraged the honour of many 
noble families at Milan. ‘Three young 
men, Olgiati, Visconti, and Lampug- 
nani, resolved to rid their country of 


a despot. They solemnly dedicated 
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their lives to the attempt, and it is 
said that they bribed an apostate priest 
**to consecrate at the altar a sacra- 
mental wafer, which he administered 
not until each had shed upon it a drop 
of his blood—a blasphemous rite, in- 
tended to seal their mutual vows of fi- 
delity and courage.” Their design 
was accomplished on St. Stephens’s 
Day, 1476, in the church dedicated to 
that saint, whither Duke Galeazzo had 
gone in state to pay his devotions. He 
fell beneath their daggers; but the as- 
sassins likewise perished miserably. 
‘Two were cut to pieces by the Duke’s 
body-guard ; the third, who had es- 
caped, was afterwards taken and tor- 
tured. Sismondi, who sympathises 
with the conspirators, tells us that in 
the interval between his torture and 
his death, Olgiati ‘‘ wrote, or dictated 
the narrative demanded of him, and 
which has been handed down to us, 
It is composed in a strain of the no- 
blest enthusiasm, with a deep religious 
feeling, with an ardent love of liberty, 
and with the firm persuasion that he 
had performed a good action. He was 
again delivered to the executioner to 
have his flesh torn with red hot pin- 
cers. At the time of his martyrdom 
he was only twenty-two years of age.” 
Giovanni-Galeazzo, the young son 
of the murdered Galeazzo-Maria, was 
proclaimed Duke of Milan, under the 
regency of his mother, and afterwards 
of his uncle Ludovico il Moro, second 
son of the great Sforza. When the 
rince grew up he married Isabella of 
Vaples; yet his uncle, Ludovico, still 
exercised all authority in his name, 
and reduced him to the condition of a 
mere puppet. The crafty Regent had 
assumed as his device the mulberry 
tree, which is the last to put forth its 
buds, but the first to mature its fruit, 
hence the appellation ‘Il Moro,” by 
which he was distinguished. His re- 
probated name has been made infa- 
mous by the fact, that to his counsels 
Italy owes her degradation and debase- 
ment. He was the first to invite the 
foreigner to invade her plains; and by 
a just retribution he was himself the 
earliest victim of his selfish and crooked 
policy. The kings of France had 
claims on the crown of Naples, which 
Ludovico invited Charles VIII. to as- 
sert, in revenge for the interference of 
the Neapolitan king, in behalf of his 


son-in-law, the puppet Duke of Milan. ) 


We must ask the courteous reader 


to follow us through a eomplicated 
statement, which would be quite lucid 
and easily understood if we could only 
present the genealogical tree of the suc. 
cession to Naples, which Mr. Dennistoun 
has given in his ** Dukes of Urbino.” 
In its absence we must endeavour to 
be as brief and distinct as possible. 

The Norman adventurers, who found: 
ed the kingdom of the Two Sicilies in 
the eleventh century, transmitted their 
claims to the imperial house of Hohen- 
stauffen in the beginning of the thir. 
teenth, by the marriage of Constantia, 
heiress of Naples and Sicily, to the 
Emperor, Henry VI. of Germany. 
The youthful Conradino, great-grand- 
son of this marriage, perished on the 
scaffold, a victim to papal detestation 
of his house ; for the then Pope, Cle- 
ment IV., in the plenitude of his 
power, as Vicar of Christ, conferred 
the crown of southern Italy on Char. 
les of Anjou, younger brother of King 
Louis LX. of France, who followed up 
his victory at Tagliacozzo by the exe- 
cution of the rightful heir. 

But a bastard branch of the great 
Hohenstauffen still laid claim to the 
heritage of the Two Sicilies. Manfred, 
natural son of the mighty Emperor, 
Frederick II., and uncle to the hap- 
less Conradino, had contested bravely 
for the rights of his nephew. He was 
slain in the battle of Benevento, but 
his daughter Constantia, married to 
Peter, King of Arragon, transmitted 
her claims to a line of Arragonese 
princes, who made themselves virtually 
rulers of Sicily, though Naples re- 
mained subject to its Angevin conque- 
rors. 

The direct line of the house of An- 
jou, terminating in 1382, by the death 
of Queen Joanna I., gave occasion to 
a disputed succession. The claimants 
for the crown of Naples were Louis, 
Duke of Anjou, to whom Joanna had 
bequeathed her kingdom by will, and 
her cousin, Charles, Count of Durazzo, 
the representative of a cadet branch of 
the first Angevin dynasty. 

The Count of Durazzo triumphed; 
but the succession again became ex- 
tinct at the death of his children, La- 
dislaus and Joanna II., without issue. 
Queen Joanna had repeatedly varied 
her will, at one time nominating as her 
heir Alfonso V., King of Arragon and 
Sicily, the representative of the claims 
of the race of Hohenstauffen; and, 
again, appointing Réué of Anjou, the 
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representative of the second Angevin 
line. 

The Arragonese prince proved the 
successful claimant; and when King 
of Naples, made himself justly popu- 
lar by his enlightened and beneficent 
rule. Alfonso was styled ‘‘ the Mag- 
navimous,” and, like his cotempora- 
ries in northern Italy, was a discrimi- 
nating patron of literature and art. 
When he died in 1458, without legiti- 
mate offspring, his dominions in Spain 
and Sicily reverted to his brother; but 
Naples—which he had won from his 
opponent by the sword—he transmitted 
to his natural son, Ferdinand. It was 
to the granddaughter of Ferdinand 
that the young duke of Milan had 
been married; and against him—al- 
ready unpopular with his subjects from 
acts of tyranny—that Ludovico Il 
Moro invited the French to enter Italy. 

The claim of the then reigning King 
of France, Charles VIII., on Naples, 
was derived from the legacy of René 
of Anjou. He, it will be remembered, 
was the object of Queen Joanna II.’s 
testamentary bequest, but had never 
himself possessed the kingdom. ‘The 
French monarch, however, was pre- 
pared to enforce his defective title at 
the head of a mighty army. He en- 
tered Italy, and passing through the 
Milanese, overran Naples, paralysing, 
and'striking terror into his adversaries, 
by the unheard-of cruelties perpetrated 
by {his soldiers. Meanwhile, Alfonso, 
who had succeeded his father, Ferdinand, 
fled to Sicily, and abdicated in favour 
of his son, Ferdinand II. ; and, on the 
evacuation of Italy soon afterwards by 
Charles VIII., the latter prince re- 
established himself for a brief space 
on the throne of Naples. 

(But a more formidable foe was about 
to enter the arena. 
France had devolved, by the early 
death of the childless Charles, on the 
Duke of Orleans, grandson of Valen- 
tina Visconti; and inheritor of her 
claims on Milan. Louis XII. was no 
sooner seated on the throne than he 

repared for a fresh Italian campaign. 
n vain, Ludovico Sforza, now perso- 
nally interested—for, on the death of 
his nephew, and in defiance of the 
rights of Francesco Sforza, the infant 
son of Giovanni-Galeazzo, he had se- 
cured to himself the duchy of Milan— 
endeavoured to form a coalition against 
the French invader. He was the vic- 


tim of the hostility he had himself 


The crown of 
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originated ; and ruthlessly brought on 
his unhappy country. He was taken 
prisoner, and languished in France, 
for the remainder of his life, in solitary 
confinement. 

Thus transitory was the glory, and 
little enviable the fate of the offspring 
of the fortunate, the great Francesco 
Sforza! In the words of a Milanese 
historian quoted by Mr. Urquhart— 


“ His crown was not destined to descend 
to a sixth heir; and the five successions 
through which it did pass were accompanied 
with many tragic events in his family. His 
son, Gale&%%Zo, as a punishment for his 
crimes and his lust, was killed by his atten- 
dants, in the presence of the people, in front 
of the altar, and in the midst of the cele- 
bration of sacred rites; after which the 
whole city was deluged with the blood of the 
conspirators. Gian-Galeazzo, who came 
afterwards, was poisoned by Ludovico the 
Moor, and was the victim of the crimes of 
his uncle. -He, in his turn, after having 
been made prisoner by the French, died of 
grief during his captivity. The fate of one 
of his children was like to his own; and the 
other, after having passed a long time in 
banishment and misery, re-established his 
children on his shattered throne, and after- 
wards saw the termination of both his family 
and his kingdom. 

“* Such was the value of the prize for 
which Sforza had so long, so earnestly, it 
may be thought, so unscrupulously striven ; 
such, too, is the value of many things, for 
the attainment of which mortals still rise up 
early, go to bed late, and eat the bread of 
carefulness.”—Urquhart’s Life of Francesco 
Sforza.—Vol. ii. pp. 190, 191. 


The calamitous invasion of Italy oc. 
curred during the pontificate of the 
infamous Borgia, Pope Alexander VI. 
His successor, Julius I., to whom we 
have already adverted, as Giuliano 
della Rovere, nephew of Pope Sixtus 
1V., has been designated “‘ the greatest, 
if not the holiest of Popes.” He was 
a disinterested struggler for Italian 
nationality, and considerably extended 
the patrimony of St. Peter. However 
reluctant to turn from the subject, we 
may not here pause to review that 
great European contest of which hap- 
less Italy was the battle-ground. We 
may only observe that it resulted in 
the subjugation of her northern pro- 
vinces to France and Austria, and her 
Neapolitan territories to Spain; for 
we have still to deal with topics of 
more abiding interest than wars or 
conquests, and cannot conclude this 
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paper without glancing at those impe- 
rishable monuments of genius, which 
have rendered the names of Julius IT. 
and of the Medician Leo X., as im- 
mortal as the triumphs of arts and let- 
ters of which they were the patrons. 
Mr. Dennistoun’s discourses on Art, 
and his account of the lives and works 
of the great painters, who, even more 
than its warriors and statesmen, have 
contributed to the renown of Urbino, 
are among the most agreeable chapters 
of this very attractive book. It is hard 
for those who have not seen the works 
of the early Italian masters, to under- 
stand the just claims or character of 
the ‘* Pre-Raflaelite” school. Bar- 
barism, stiffness, formality, and po- 
verty of invention, are the character- 
istics which the best critics of the last 
century have taught us to associate 
with this class of painting. A ludicrous 
affected exaggeration of whatever most 
justly laid them open to the censure of 
the Reynoldses and Wests of the En- 
glish Augustan school, exposes them 
to just contempt in the productions of 
the “* Pre-Raffaelite” imitators of the 
present day. The ridicule which these 
fopperies of the pencil have provoked 
is just and wholesome, and the com- 
mon sense and natural good taste of 
the country are much indebted to 
Punch for his continued and unsparing 
caricature of a taste so affected and 
spurious. So far, we quite go with 
public feeling, and have Mr. Dennis- 
toun to accompany us, But let us 
consider the fact, which almost every 
traveller of a moderately cultivated 
mind, who visits the collections of art 
between Milan and Rome, will attest: 
that, after a familiarisation with the 
pure forms and divine sentiment of 
the earlier school, Raffele’s** T'rans- 
figuration,” and Michael Angelo’s 
« Last Judgment,” do, in some mea- 
sure, revolt us by their pagan and sen- 
suous characters; and that after a 
lengthened sojourn in Italy, the best 


pictures of Rubens affect the eye of 


the returning traveller with a degree 


of disgust. And this appreciation of 


the purity and beauty of these stiff 
religious pieces is not confined to minds 
of mystical or Romish tendencies. One 
of the most remarkable testimonies to 
their merits, is cited by Mr, Dennis- 
toun, from the “ Pilgrimage to Rome” 
of the Rev. Hobart Seymour, an emi- 
nent, and very able, and very Pro- 
testant divine :— 


“T never looked at the pictures of one of 
these men that it did not instantaneously 
afiect me, alluring me into a sort of dream 
or reverie, while my imagination was called 
into very lively activity. It is not that their 
drawing is good ; for, on the other hand, it 
is often stiff, awkward, and unnatural. Nor 
is it that their imagination, as exhibited in 
grouping their figures, or embodying the 
story to be represented, was correct or natu- 
ral; for often it is most absurd and gro- 
tesque. But still there is palpdbly the em- 
bodiment of an idea; an idea pure, holy, 
exquisite, and too much so to seem capable 
of expression by the ordinary powers either 
of language or of the pencil. Yet the ideais 
there. And it must have had a mysterious 
and wondrous power on the imagination of 
these men, it must have thoroughly mastered 
and possessed them, or they never could 
have developed such an exquisite ideal of 
calm, peaceful, meek, heavenly holiness, as 
stands out so constantly and so pre-eminently 
in their paintings.” 


We cannot include this in the cate- 

gory of those extracts, which we had 
rather Mr. Dennistoun bad omitted ; 
and yet he justifies the school so well 
himself, and expresses so happily what 
it is that gives its works their true 
charm for minds susceptible of this sort 
of beauty, that he could have done 
very well without it. He has been 
yreceded in his advocacy by Mr. Rus- 
kin, and by Lord Lindsay in this coun. 
try, and by a host of able writers on 
the Continent, where the a of 
this kind of beauty has long influenced 
the formation of galleries of art and the 
ore of painting. We are all fami- 
iar with the name of Overbeck, who 
has established a modified pre-Ratfael- 
ite taste in Germany :— 


“To recover the ground thus lost, has 
been the peculiar aim of the modern Ger- 
man painters, under Overbeck, Corneliua, 
and Hess, They started upon the principle, 
that art ever tends to pass the bounds of 
taste and moderation; that the greatest 
masters were originally timid and simple, 
gradually advancing to a point of perfection, 
beyond which lie exaggeration and bad taste; 
whilst those bold spirits who reached this 
limit at a bound, have quickly overshot it. 
They consider that the works of the best 
Italian artists antecedent to Raffaele, such as 
Giotto, Fiesole, Perugino, or Francia, cannot 
fail to benefit beginners, since they tend to 
guard them against rashness, presumption, 
and carelessness; to maintain their purity of 
imagination, to develop their inward emo- 
tions, and to preserve a calm serenity of 
sentiment, inspired by religious influences ; 
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finally, to restrain those exaggerated dis- 
plays of energy or grace, which are the be- 
getting error of youth. Such are the true 
aims of the existing German devotional 
school, as given by its accomplished illus- 
trator, Count Raozynski, but which have 
been often distorted by the ignorance or pre- 
judice of English critics. Were they to be 
tested by the success of those three masters 
whom we have named, they would merit 
sympathy and challenge applause. The con- 
viction that they are fraught with danger to 
ordinary aspirants, and are little adapted 
to the times we live in, bas induced me to 
record, at p. 167, a warning against their 
tendency.” —Dukes of Urbino, vol. ii. p. 232, 


Note. 


We do not desire to see our artists 
follow in the track of Overbeck, Cor- 
nelius, and Hess. These excellencies 
in painting can no more be reproduced 
with satisfaction to the judgment in 
this age of the world, than the peculiar 
beauties of those grotesque Lombardic 
buildings, with whose striped and re- 
ticulated wall-veils, and other fantastic 
decorations, Mr. Ruskin delights to 
taunt the English architects of the 
nineteenthcentury. Seen in their own 
antique churches and palaces, and in 
the galleries of art erected among the 
places they have adorned, they serve 
to delight and purify the minds of in- 
tellectual visitants, but reproduced in 
the public places of a people occupied 
with practical ideas, and, fortunately, 
averse to mysticism, they could excite 
nothing but revulsion and ridicule. 
People of highly-cultivated taste, how- 
ever, will prize these objects, and have 
them in their collections, no matter 
how doggedly the public may hold out 
against the innovation. 

There appears no reason to doubt 
that the barbarous beginnings of the 
school we speak of were laid by the 
Greeks, S Byzantine art, as in 
Egyptian, there were certain pre- 
scribed models, which it was not luw- 
ful to depart from. The figure should 
be drawn in a particular attitude ; the 
eyes at a set angle; so many fingers 


up, and so many closed. A dread of 


approaching sacred subjects too fami- 
liarly, may have lain at the root of the 
rule. Incapacity, and, perhaps, their 
practice of decorating the apses of their 
churches with great mosaics, requiring 
a determinate number of pieces of co- 
loured glass or stone, aided in perpe- 
tuating these fixed and unvarying 
forms. However this may be, the art 
of pictorial representation was as base 
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as bad drawing and an entire want of 
expression could render it, about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. 
It was then that a new religious fer- 
vour was propagated among the eccle- 
siastical communities of Italy, through 
the instrumentality of the Franciscans # 
and monks and painters, inspired by 
a sentiment of earnest devotion, began 
to attempt the infusion of feeling and 
expression into the faces of the stiff 
figures which constituted the conven- 
tional decoration of their apses and altar- 
pieces. At the monastery of Assisi, 
among the Umbrian Apennines, many 
of the earliest and most successful of 
these efforts were made, and from this, 
as a centre, spread, and still spreads, 
the taste for a severe and pure reli- 
gious style of art. Dante has preserv- 
ed, amid the flames of his ‘‘ Inferno,” 
the name of Oderigi of Gubbio, the 
first of the Umbrian masters, and 
founder of the illustrious school of 
Bologna :— 
“* Art thou not Oderigi? Art not thou 

Agobbio’s glory—glory of that art 

Which they of Paris call the limner’s skill ?’ 

* Brother,’ said be, ‘with tints that gayer smile, 


Bolognian Franco's pencil lines the leaves: 
His all the honour now, my light obscured.’” 


Gentile, the pupil of Fra Angelico, 
carried into Umbria, about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, all the best 
teachings of the Florentine school, 
combined with whatever could be learn- 
ed from the concourse of artists 
amongst whom he had been engaged 
in decorating the Cathedral of Or- 
vieto. A mathematician and scholar, 
he mingled accurate perspective with 
the conventional back-grounds of his 
compositions. Pietro della Francesca, 
another master of the same progressive 
school, followed in his steps. Bene- 
detto Bonfigli transmitted the tastes 
thus established to his better-known 
pupil, Pietro Perugino, and he again 
was the instructor of Raffaele Sanzio, in 
whom the glories of Umbrian and of 
Christian art, and the name of Urbino 
as a nurse of genius, reached their cul- 
mninating point. 

It was at the court of Guidobaldo IT. 
that the genius of the family of Sanzi 
was first developed. Giovanni Sanzi, 
the father of Raffaele, was court poet, 
and himself a painter of great ability. 
Two portraits, one of Prince Guido- 
baldo, and the other of his son, Raf- 
faele, in his sixth year, by Giovanni 
Sanzi, are engraved in Mr. Dennis- 
toun’s work. Both are profiles; both 
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exhibit the same delicacy, purity, and 
precision of drawing which characterise 
the best works of the period. The 
authenticity of this portrait of Raffaele 
has been questioned; but the proofs 
adduced by Mr. Dennistoun, in his 
Appendix, seem to us to establish its 
genuineness. It bears the interesting 
epigraph, “ Rafaello Sanzio Anni sei 
nato ild: 6 Apr. 1483. Sanzi Padre 
dipinse.” ‘The countenance expresses 
great earnestness, thoughtfulness, and 
modesty. The hair, which is very fine 
and fair, is smoothed over the head, 
descending nearly to the eyebrows, 
and below the nape of the neck, in a 
thick covering; a style of head-dress 
which gives a remarkable and charac- 
teristic effect to this, as well as to the 
other portrait, by the elder Sanzi, of the 
young Guidobaldo. These are two of 
the most pleasing of the numerous en- 
gravings with which Mr. Dennistoun’s 
volumes are enriched, The public are 
too familiar with the name and leading 
features of the life of Raffaele, to jus- 
tify our following Mr. Dennistoun in 
his biography ; but of his three styles, 
and their respective claims to admira- 
tion, we may take this occasion to make 
some remarks. 

In the Brera gallery at Milan, may 
be seen one of the earliest and best 
known examplesof Raffuele’s early style, 
in the “‘ Marriage of the Virgin.” We 
dare say most of our readers may have 
seen the engraving of this beautiful 
composition, which, since the tastes 
for the earlier styles of painting, have 
of late been pretty frequent in the 
windows of the printsellers. An airy, 
octagonal, temple-like building forms 
a symmetrical back-ground ; and the 
principal actors in the scene are ar- 
ranged in symmetrical groups in front. 
Perhaps the first impression made by 
the composition on a candid mind is, 
that so much symmetry is unnatural : 
and so, in truth, it is; but that for- 
malism was part of the system, and in 
it, much of the claims of the first school 
consist. It reminds you that you are 
not looking on merely human transac- 
tions, and that the eye of the spectator, 
as well as the imagination of the artist, 
must submit to discipline. This con- 
stitutes part of the charm, and instead 
of regarding the arrangements of the 
figures as unnatural, the enthusiast in 
this school will say supernatural should 
be the word. The “ Assumption of 
the Virgin,” in the Vatican gallery, is 
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another, and, to our eye, a much more 
lovely example of the same style. In 
both, as in all the good works of this pe. 
riod, the drawing is quite perfect ; the 
stiffness we speak of is in arrangement, 
and a certain restraint that can hardly 
be called stiffness, pervades the figures, 
But the countenances are of heavenly 
sweetness. 

Between his works of this period, 
and what are considered the grand and 
final triumphs of his art in the Hamp- 
ton Court cartoons, and ‘ Transfigu- 
ration,” in the Vatican, Raffaele paint- 
ed a series of less formal pieces, but 
still preserving more or less of the con- 
ventionalism of his early studies, and 
these have been grouped by connois- 
seurs under the designation of his se- 
cond style. 

With the grand compositions of his 
third and matured style, we are all fa. 
miliar. The consenting voice of the 
last century pronounced the “ Trans. 
figuration” the noblest effort of the 
human pencil—the greatest picture 
ever painted. Classical beauty had 
been imported into Christian art. The 
last trammels of Byzantine formalism 
had been broken; and the painter in- 
dulged his imagination in casting his 
groups into every combination of pos- 
ture, and of drapery ornudity,that could 
most delight the senses of form and 
colour. This is all true; and for an 
heroic subject or a pagan subject, it 
would all have our assent. But in the 
“Transfiguration” of Raffaele, Christ 
is a glorified man; in the same subject, 
in his earlier style, He would have been 
a glorified being ; the scene would have 
been a mystical place, and the accesso- 
ries not of the every day-earth. In 
the great picture, as it exists, every- 
thing is beautifully heroic, but nothing 
of the sentiment of religious painting 
is there; and religious men’s eyes turn 
to rest with actual refreshment on the 
staid, clear, and symmetrical beauty of 
the ‘* Assumption,” hanging hard by. 

For ‘* Apollo on his Mount,” or 
** Achilles on the Wall,” sending his 
terrible shout through the dismayed 
ranks of the Trojans, while Minerva 
shakes above his head the bickering 
terrors of the Aigis (as Cornelius has 
so heroically painted the scene in the 
Trojan hall of the Glyptotheke at 
Munich), the third style is all that art 
could aspire to; but for truly di- 
vine subjects, subjects mystical and 
awful, such as the representation of 
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events in the mission of the Redeemer, 
if addressed to the eyes of believers, 
ought to be, we must unhesitatingly 
give the preference to the earlier styles 
of Raffaele. Though we desire not 
their reproduction, and are satisfied 
that these triumphs of mystical and 
religious art should remain with their 
own periods and places. 

We do not regret the barrenness of 
our own age in this respect. Inde- 
pendently of the risk of idolism, our 
churches are better without pictures of 
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that which is inexpressible, except by 
barbarian conventionalisms of form. 
In a word, we must be content, in this 
age of the world, with painting nature; 
and if we would see the supernatural 
painted, must be satisfied to.go back 
amongst those who lived when the 
world was younger ; and for those who 
desire such a peregrination, there can- 
not be a more pleasant guide than Mr. 
Dennistoun, m the truly delightful 
volumes before. us. 
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HIS LIFE AND EXPERIENCES, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS OVER-REACHINGS AND 
SHORT-COMINGS THEREIN, NOW FIRST GIVEN TO THE WORLD BY HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER XV. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


In these memoirs of my father, I 
have either derived my information 
from the verbal accounts of his friends 
and contemporaries, or taken it from 
his own letters and papers. Many 
things have I omitted, as irrelevant to 
his story, which, in themselves, might 
not have been devoid of interest ; and 
of some others, the meaning and pur- 
port being somewhat obscure, I have 
abstained from all mention. I make 
this apology for the incompleteness of 
my narrative ; and the reader will pro- 
bably accept my excuses the more wil- 
lingly, since he is spared the infliction 
of my discursiveness on topics, only se- 
condary and adventitious. 

I now, however, come to a period 
the most eventful of his story, but, by 
an unhappy accident, the least illus- 
trated by any record of its acts. Mac- 
Naghten, my chief source of informa- 
tion hitherto, is here unable to guide 
or direct me. He knew nothing of my 
father’s movements, nor did he hold 
any direct intercourse with him. What- 
ever letters may have been written by 
my father himself, I am unable to tell 


—none of them having ever reached 

me. My difficulty is therefore consi- 

derable, having little to guide me 

beyond chance paragraphs in some of 

Fagan’s letters to his daughter, and 
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some two or three formal communica- 
tions on business matters to my mother. 

There is yet enough even in these 
scattered notices to show, that Fagan’s 
hopes of realising the great ambition 
of his life had been suddenly and un- 
expectedly renewed. Not alone was 
he inclined to believe that my father 
might become the political leader of 
his own peculiar party, and take upon 
him the unclaimed position of an Irish 
champion, but further still, he per- 
suaded himself that my father was not 
really married, and that the present 
conjuncture offered a favourable pros- 
pect of making him his son-in-law. 

The reader has already seen from 
what a slight foundation this edifice 
sprung—a random word spoken by my 
father at a moment of great excite- 
ment—a half muttered regret, wrun: 
from him in a paroxysm of wounde 
self-love. 

He was not the first, nor will he be 
the last, who shall raise up a structure 
for which the will alone supplies mate- 
rial; mayhap, too, in his case, the fire of 
hope had never been totally extinguished 
in his heart ; and from its smouldering 
embers now burst out this new and 
brilliant flame. 

It was about an hour after midnight, 
that a chaise, with four horses, drew 

Q 
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up at Fagan’s door; and, after a brief 
delay, a sick man was assisted carefully 
down the stairs, and on within 
the carriage. Raper took his place be- 
side him, and, with a speed that denoted 
urgency, the equipage drove away, 
and, passing through many a narrow 
lane and alley, emerged from the city 
at last, and took the great western 
road. 

Fallrach, even in our own day of uni- 
versal travel and research, is a wild and 
lonely spot; but at the time I refer 
to, it was as utterly removed from all 
intercourse with the world, as some dis- 
tant settlement of central America. 
Sitiated in a little bend or bight of 
coast, where the Killeries opens to 
the great ocean, backed by lofty moun- 
tains, and flanked either by the sea, or 
the still less accessible crags of granite, 
this little cottage was almost con- 
cealed from view. Unpretending as 
it was without, its internal arrange- 
ments included every comfort; and 
my father found himself not only sur- 
rounded with all the appliances of ease 
and enjoyment, but in the very midst 
of objects well known and dear to him 
from old associations. It had been in 
our family for about a century; but 
up to this moment my father had never 
seen it, nor was he aware of the singu- 
lar beauty of the neighbouring coast 
scenery. 

At first, he could do no more than 
sit at an open window that looked over 
the sea, enjoying, with dreamy lan. 
guor, the calm influences of a solitude 
so thoroughly unbroken. To an over- 
wrought and excited mind, this inter- 
val of quiet was a priceless luxury ; and 
far from experiencing weariness in his 
lonely life, the days glided past unno- 
ticed. 

Raper was not of a nature to ob- 
trude himself on any one; and as my 
father neither sought nor needed a com- 
panion, they continued to live beneath 
the same roof almost without meeting. 
While, therefore, there was the most 
scrupulous attention to all my father’s 
wants, and a watchfulness that seemed 
even to anticipate a wish on his part, 
his privacy was never invaded nor dis- 
turbed. A few words each morning 
between Raper and himself provided 
for all the arrangements of the day, 
and there ended their intercourse. 

Leaving him, therefore, in the in- 
dulgence of this placid existence, I 
must now turn to another scene, where 
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very different actors and interests 
were engaged. 

The death of Barry Rutledge had 
created the most intense excitement, 
not alone in Dublin, but throughout 
the country generally. He was al- 
most universally known. His acquaint- 
anceship embraced men of every shade 
of opinion, and of all parties; and if 
his character did not suggest any feel- 
ings of strong attachment or regard, 
there were social qualities about him 
which, at least, attracted admiration, 
and made him welcome in society. 

Such men are often regretted by the 
world more deeply than is their due. 
Their amusing faculties are frequently 
traced back to some imaginary excel- 
lencein their natures, andthere mingles 
with the sorrow for their loss a sort of 
tender compassion for the fate of abi- 
lities misapplied, and high gifts wasted. 
This was exactly the case here. Many 
who did not rank amongst his inti- 
mates while he lived, now affected to 
deplore his death most deeply ; and there 
was a degree of sympathy felt, or as. 
sumed to be felt, for his fate, widely 
disproportioned to his claims upon real 
regard. 

The manner of his death still re- 
mained a profound mystery. The ver- 
dict of the coroner’s jury was simply 
to the effect, that “‘he had died of 
wounds, inflicted by a person or per- 
sons unknown,” but without an attempt 
at explanation. The witnesses ex- 
amined deposed to very little more 
than the state in which the body was 
found, and the prints of footsteps dis- 
covered in its vicinity. These, in- 
deed, and other marks about the spot, 
seemed to indicate that a struggle had 
taken place ; but a strange and unac- 
countable apathy prevailed as to all 
investigation, and the public was left 
to the very vaguest of speculations, as 
they appeared from time to time in the 
columns of the newspapers. 

Amongst those who accompanied 
Rutledge into the street, there was a 
singular discrepancy of opinion, some 
averring that they heard him called on 
by his name, and others equally posi- 
tive in asserting that the a 
was uttered in the only emphatic mono- 
syllable, ‘a lie.” They were all men 
of standing and position in the world ; 
they were persons of indisputable ho- 
nour; and yet, strange to say, upon 
a sinple matter of fact, which had oc- 
cupied but a few seconds, they could 
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not be brought to anything like agree- 
ment. The most. positive of all in 
maintaining his opinion was a Colonel 
Vereker, who persisted in alleging 
that he stood side by side with i 
ledge the whole time he was speaking 
—that he could swear not only to the 
words used by the unknown speaker, 
but that he would go so far as to say, 
that such was the impression made 
upon his senses, that he could detect 
the voice were he ever to hear it again. 

This assertion, at first uttered in the 
small circle of intimacy, at last grew 
to be talked of abroad, and many were 
of opinion it would one day or other 
give the clue to this mysterious affair. 
As to Vereker himself, he felt that he 
was to a certain extent pledged to the 
proof of what he had maintained so 
persistently. His opinions had gained 
currency, and were discussed by the 
press, which, in the dearth of other to- 
pics of interest, devoted a large portion 
of their columns to commentury on this 
event. 

Any one now looking back to the 
pages of the Dublin Express or Falk- 
ner of that date, will scarcely fail to 
find that each day contributed some 
new and ingenious suggestion as to the 
manner of Rutledge’s death. Some of 
these were arrayed with great details, 
and the most minute arrangement of 
circumstances ; others were construct- 
ed of materials the least probable and 
likely. Every view had, however, its 
peculiar advocates ; and it was curious 
to see to what violence was carried the 
war of controversy upon the subject. 

By the publicity which accompanies 
such events as these, the ends of jus- 
tice are mainly sustained and aided. 
Discussion suggests inquiry, and, by 
degrees, the general mind is turned with 
zeal to an investigation, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, had only occu- 
pied the attention of the authorities. 

To any one who has not witnessed a 
similar movement of popular anxiety, 
it would be difficult to believe how 
completely this topic engrossed the 
thoughts of the capital; and through 
every grade of society the same intense 
desire prevailed to unravel this mystery. 
Amongst the many facts adduced, was 
one which attracted a large share of 
greaietien, and this was the track of 
ootsteps from the very opposite corner 
of the “Green” to the fatal spot, and 
their issue at the little wicket gate, of 
which we have already spoken, These 
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traces were made by a large foot, and 
were unmistakeably those of a heavy 
man, wearing boots such as were 
usually worn by gentlemen. One pe- 
culiarity of them, too, was, that the heels 
were studded with large nails, rarely 
worn save by the peasantry. A shoe- 
maker who served on the inquest was 
heard to remark, that a very few coun- 
try gentlemen still persisted in having 
their boots thus provided, and that he 
himself had only one such customer, for 
whom he had just finished a new pair 
that were then ready to be sent home. 

The remark attracted attention, and 
led to an examination of the boots, 
which, strange to say, were found ex- 
actly to correspond with the tracks in 
the clay. This fact, coupled with 
another, that the person for whom they 
were made, and who had been impa- 
tient to obtain them, had not even 
called at the shop, or made any inquiry, 
since the night of Rutledge’s death, 
was of so suspicious a nature, that the 
boots were taken possession of by the 
authorities, and the maker strictly 
enjoined to the most guarded secrecy as 
to the name of him by whom they were 
ordered, 

With every precaution to secure se- 
crecy, the story of the boots got noised 
about, and letters poured forth in print 
to show that the custom of wearing 
such heels as was described, was by no 
means so limited as was at first as- 
sumed. Inthe very thick of discussion 
on this subject, there came a post letter 
one evening to the bootmaker’s house, 
requesting him to send the boots lately 
ordered by an old customer, J. C., 
to the “* Blue Balls,” at Clontarf, ad- 
dressed, “‘ George J. Grogan, Esq.” 

The shopkeeper, on receiving this 
epistle, immediately communicated it 
to the authorities, who could not fail to 
see in it another circumstance of deep 
suspicion. From the first moment of 
having learned his name, they had pro- 
secuted the most active inquiries, and 
learned that he had actually been in 
town the evening of Rutledge’s death, 
and suddenly taken his departure on the 
morning after. ‘The entire of the pre- 
ceding evening, too, he had been ab- 
sent from his hotel, to which he re- 
turned late at night, and, instead of 
retiring to bed, immediately occupied 
himself with preparations for his de- 
parture. 

As the individual was one well 
known, and occupying a prominent 
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o in society, it was deemed to 
a step requiring the very gravest 
deliberation in what manner to pro- 
ceed. His political opinions, and even 
his Suga exnfiank. being strongly 
opposed to the Government, rather in- 
creased than diminished this difficulty, 
since the Liberal papers would be sure 
to lay hold of any proceedings as a 
gross insult to the National party. 

The advice of the law officers, how- 
ever, overruled all these objections ; 
a number of circumstances appeared 
to concur to inculpate him, and it was 
decided on issuing a warrant for his 
arrest at the place which he had named 
as his address. 

Secrecy was now no longer practica- 
ble; and, to the astonishment of all 
Dublin, was it announced in the morn- 
ing papers, that Mr. Curtis was arrest- 
ed the preceding night on a judge’s war- 
rant, charged with the murder of Barry 
Rutledge. 

Terrible as such an accusation must 
a sound, there is something doubly 
appalling when uttered against one 
whose rank in society would seem to 
exempt him from the temptations of 
such guilt. The natural revulsion 
to credit a like imputation is, of course, 
considerable ; but, notwithstanding 
this, there were circumstances in Cur- 
tis’s character and habits that went far 
to render the allegation not devoid of 
probability. He was a rash, impetu- 
ous, and revengeful man, always in- 
volved in pecuniary difficulties, and 
rarely a from some personal al- 
tercation. Harassed by law, disap- 
pointed, and, as he himself thought, 
persecuted by the Government, his life 
was a continual conflict. Though not 
without those who recognised in him 
traits of warm-hearted and generous 
devotion, the number of these dimi- 
nished as he grew older, and, by the 
casualties of the world, he lived to 
fancy himself the last of a by-gone 
generation, far superior in every gift 
and attribute to that which succeeded 
it. 

When arrested, and charged with 
the crime of wilful murder, so far from 
experiencing the indignant astonish- 
ment such an allegation might naturally 
lead to, he only accepted it as another 
instance of the unrelenting hate with 
which the Government, or, as he styled 
it, “ the Castle,” had, through his life 
long, pursued him. 

” O is it,” cried he, with sar- 
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castic bitterness, ** that I have mur- 
dered ?” 

** You are charged with being ac- 
cessory to the death of Mr. Barry Rut- 
ledge, sir,” said the other. 

‘‘Barry Rutledge! — the Court 
jester, the Castle mimic, the Tale-bearer 
of the Viceroy’s household, thé Hireling 
scoffer at honest men, and the cringing 
supplicant of bad ones. ‘The man 
who crushed such a reptile would have 
deserved well of his country, if it were 
not that the breed is too large to be 
extirpated.” 

**Take care what you say, Mr. 
Curtis,” said the other, respectfully ; 
*‘your words may be used to your dis- 
advantage.” 

«Take care what I say! Who are 
you speaking to, Sirrah? Is the cau- 
tion given to Joe Curtis? Is it to 
the man that has braved your power, 
and laughed at your Acts of Parlia- 
ment, these fifty years? Are you go- 
ing to teach me discretion now ? 
Hark ye, my man, tell your employers 
not to puzzle their heads with plots 
and schemes about a conviction; they 
need neither bribe a witness, corrupt a 
judge, nor pack a jury. Familiar as 
such good actions are to them, their 
task will still be easier here. Tell 
them this; and tell them also, that the 
score they must one day be prepared 
to settle would be lighter if Joe Cur- 
tis was the last man they had sent in. 
nocently to the scaffold.” 

As though he had disburthened his 
mind by this bitter speech, Curtis 
never again adverted to the dreadful 
accusation against him. He was com- 
mitted to Newgate, and while treat- 
ed with a certain deference to his 
position in life, he never relaxed in the 
stern and unbending resolve, neither 
to accept any favour, nor even avail 
himself of the ordinary means of legal 
defence. 

** Prison diet and a straw mattress !”” 
cried he, “such you cannot deny me ; 
and they will be the extent of the fa- 
vours I'll receive at your hands,” 

As the day fixed for the trial ap- 
proached, the popular excitement rose 
to a high degree. Curtis was not a 
favourite even with his own party ; his 
temper was sour, and his disposition 
unconciliatory; so that even by the 
Liberal press, his name was mentioned 
with little sympathy or regard. Be- 
sides this feeling, there was another, 
and a far more dangerous one then 
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abroad. The lower classes had been of 
late reflected on severely for the crimes 
which disgraced the county calendars, 
and the opportunity of retaliating 
against the gentry, by a case which 
involved one of their order, was 
not to be neglected. While, therefore, 
the daily papers accumulated a variety 
of strange and seemingly convincing 
circumstances, the street literature did 
not scruple to go farther, and Curtis 
was the theme of many a ballad, 
wherein his guilt was depicted in all 
the glowing colours of verse. 

It is one of the gravest inconve- 
niences which accompany the liberty of 
free discussion, that an accused man 
is put upon his trial before the bar of 
public opinion, and his guilt or inno- 
cence pronounced upon, long before he 
takes his place in presence of his real 
judges; and although, in the main, 
popular opinion is rarely wrong, still 
there are moments of rash enthusiasm, 
periods of misguided zeal, or unbridled 
bigotry, in which such decisions are 
highly perilous. Too frequently, also, 
will circumstances quite foreign to the 
matter at issue be found to influence 
the opinions expressed upon it. 

So far had the popular verdict gone 
against the accused in the present case, 
that there was a considerable time 
spent onthe morning of the trial, be- 
fore a jury could be empannelled which 
should not include any one who had 
already pronounced strongly on the 
case, 

Curtis, as I have mentioned, de- 
clined all means of defence: he thought, 
or affected to think, that every mem- 
ber of the bar was open to Government 
corruption, and that as the whole was 
an organised plot for his destruction, 
resistance was perfectly vain and use- 
less. When asked, therefore,to whom he 
had entrusted his case, he advanced to 
the front of the dock, and said—** Gen- 
tlemen of the jury, the disagreeable 
duties you are sworn to diseharge shall 
not be protracted by anything on my 
part. Whatever falsehoods the coun- 
sel for the Crown may advance, and 
the witnesses swear to, shall meet nei- 
ther denial nor refutation from me. 
The Castle scoundrels shall play the 
whole game themselves, and whenever 
you agree ‘ what’s to pay,’ I'll settle 
the score without flinching.” 

This extraordinary address, uttered 
in a tone of half-savage jocularity, 
excited a strange mixture of emotion 


in those who heard it, which ultimate- 
ly ended in half-subdued laughter 
throughout the court, repressing which 
at once, the judge gravely repri- 
manded the prisoner for the aspersions 
he had thrown on the administration 
of justice, and appointed one of the 
most distinguished members of the 
bar to conduct his defence. 

It was late in the day, when the 
Crown counsel rose to open his case. 
His address was calm and dispassion- 
ate. It was divested of what might 
seem to be any ungenerous allusion to 
the peculiar character or temperament 
of the accused; but it promised an 
amount of circumstantial evidence 
which, were the credit of the witnesses 
to stand unimpeached, would be almost 
impossible to reconcile with anything 
short of the guilt of the prisoner in the 
dock. 

‘“* We shall show you, gentlemen of 
the jury,” said he, “ first of all, that 
there was a manifest motive for this 
crime—at least, what to a man of the 
prisoner’s temper and passions might 
adequately represent a motive. We 
shall produce evidence before you, to 
prove his arrival secretly in Dublin, 
where he lodged in an obscure and little 
frequented locality, avoiding all oc- 
casion of recognition, and passing un- 
der an assumed name. We shall show 
you, that on each evening he was ac. 
customed to visit an acquaintance—a 
solicitor, whom we shall produce on the 
table—whose house is situated at the 
very opposite end of the city; returning 
from which, it was his habit to pass 
through Stephen’s-green, and that he 
took this path on the night of the mur. 
der—having parted from his friend a 
little before midnight. We shall next 
show you, that the traces of the foot- 
steps correspond exactly with his boots, 
even to certain peculiarities in their 
make. And lastly, we shall prove his 
immediate and secret departure fromthe 
capital on this very night in question— 
his retirement to a distant part of the 
country, where he remained till within 
a few days previous to his arrest. 

‘*Such are the brief outlines of a case, 
the details of which will comprise a 
vast number of circumstances—slight, 
perhaps, and trivial individually, but 
which, taken collectively, and consider- 
ed in regard to their bearing on the 
matter before us, will make up a mass 
of evidence, that the most sceptical 
cannot reject. 
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** Although it may not be usual to ad- 
vert to the line of conduct which the 
prisoner has adopted, in refusing to 
name a counsel for his defence, I can- 
not avoid warning the jury, that such 
a course may bear an interpretation 
very remote from that which at first 
sight it seems to convey. He would 
wish you to accept this position as the 
strongest evidence of innocence ; as if, 
relying on the justice of his cause, he 
requires neither guidance nor counsel ! 

** It will be for you, gentlemen, to de- 
termine if the evidence placed before 
you admit of such a construction; or 
whether, on the contrary, it be not 
of such a nature that would foil the 
skill of the craftiest advocate to 
shake, and be more effectually rebutted 
by a general and vague denial, than by 
any systematic endeavours to impeach. 

‘You are not therefore to accept this 
rejection ofaid as by any means a proof 
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ofconsciousinnocence, Farfromit. The 
more correct reading might show it to 
be the crafty policy of a man who, 
throughout his whole life, has been as 
remarkable for self-reliance as for se- 
crecy ; who, confiding in his own skill 
to direct him in the most difficult cir- 
cumstances, places far more reliance 
on his personal adroitness than upon 
the most practised advocacy; and 
whose depreciatory estimate of man- 
kind is but the gloomy reflection of a 
burthened conscience.” 

It was so late when the counsel had 
concluded, that the court adjourned 
its proceedings till the following morn- 
ing; and the vast assembly which 
thronged the building dispersed, deep- 
ly impressed with the weighty charge 
against the prisoner, and with far less 
of sympathy than is usually accorded 
to those who stand in like predica. 
ment. 





RECENT TRAVELLERS IN THE EAST.—DR. AITON.* 


La Brvvere says well and wittily— 
«*L’on se repent rarement de parler peu, 
souvent de parler trop, maxime usée et 
triviale, que tout le monde sait, et que 
tout le monde ne practique pas.” Now, if 
we substitute “‘ecrire” for ‘‘parler,” and 
with this alteration apply the foregoing 
sentence to the East, as regards its sub- 
ject matter, there will come forth a 
proposition whose veracity no man can 
question. 

For what hosts of literary travellers 
in these our modern days have invaded 
the orient, and turned their steps to the 
land of the morning ; and especially to 
Palestine have so many pilgrim authors 
and knightsofthe note-book proceeded, 
as almost to constitute a new, although 
a bloodless crusade, inasmuch as their 
object now is not to recover the Sepul- 
chre, or slay the Saracen, but to please 
the ‘pensive public” by presenting 
them with a book; and, therefore, in 
place of wearing a cockle-shell in their 
hat, our wanderers carry a passport in 
their pocket ; and in lieu of ‘‘ sandled 


* **The Lands of the Messiah, Mahomet, and the Pope;’’ as visited in 1851. 
A. Fullarton and Co, 
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shoon” they are shod with water- 
proof Hobys (Evxvnpidss Ayes) every 
man of them; and instead of a palmer’s 
staff in their hand, they have a stout 
umbrella of siik or dasha tucked 
beneath their arm; and in place of 
brandishing a long shadowy lance, it 
is a purse well filled with shining sove- 
reigns they hold forth (for our little 
Queen’s sweet face engraved in gold 
wins its way all over the civilised world), 
and so they carry crow-quills for 
swords, and sketch-books for shields, 
and pencils for spear-heads, and pale- 
tots for armour of proof, and in place 
of prancing on a goodly war-horse, 
behold them, like Buonaparte’s savants 
in Egypt, astride of an animal asinine, 
and ‘* demi-savant,” if you please; or 
bumping along the sand on the dorsal 
hump of a dromedary ; or jolting over 
the boulders and gravel of the desert 
in a lumbering, springless, red-wheeled 
van; or careering swiftly through the 
blue and breaking billows of the sweet 
Levant in a splendid steamer of 800 
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horse-power, such as the ‘‘ Peninsular 
and Oriental Company” provides, and 
such as Doctor Aiton voyaged in out- 
ward and eastward-bound. 

But before all these aids and appli- 
ances sprung up, what crowds of tra- 
vellers, like the Santon in the tale, 
“have turned their faces to the east, 
and prayed for a change.” We may 
trace them far back in the past century, 
and down to the present time. There 
was the doubting Volney, the investi- 
gating Niebuhr, the geographical Shawe, 
and the heroic Bruce; there were the 
Jesuit Fathers, Pere Contancin, Ver- 
biest, and Ricci, cum multis aliis of 
that clique, scientific and subtle. There 
is the persevering Pococke ; the ubi- 
quitous, most interesting, and ever 
charming Clarke; the erudite Hum- 
boldt, with his lofty brow, where 
knowledge sits enthroned; the plea- 
sant, familiar Stephens ; the peripatetic 
Bartlett ; the somewhat pompous, yet 
poetical Lamartine ; the sporting sol- 
dier Davidson ; the pious, gentle Fisk ; 
the daring, indomitable Burckhart ; the 

ictorial Kitto; the unwearied Buck- 
ingham ; the talented, racy Wilde; the 
noble, graceful Lindsay ; the splendid, 
energetic, and commanding Layard ; 
the author of ‘Eothen ;” the gentle 
and refined Churton ; and our own 
brilliant Warburton, that young star 
of brightness, which shone too vividl 
to set so soon and so darkly beneath 
the remorseless wave. 

Amidst such a galaxy we were 
astonished to hear of the rising of 
another planet, and that a new pilgrim 
was about to walk before the eyes of 
the public on the via trita of oriental 
travel; and so when we saw Dr. 
Aiton’s book we thought him a bold 
man; when we read his dedication, 
we perceived he was a matter-of-fact 
man; when we had gone through his 
introduction, we pronounced him a 
good-humoured man; when we had 
laughed at his frolics, we guessed he 
was an eccentric man ; when we had 
lingered on his graver pages, we were 
convinced he was a pious man; and 
when we had te read through 
the book, our verdict was for the de- 
fendant, against all critics—surly, sa- 
vage, or censorious—that he was an 
extremely intelligent, right-minded, 
and original man. 

We read this volume from begin- 
ning to end—from stem to stern, as 
the sailors say—without a yawn, a most 
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unprecedented act on our part, as re- 
gards general literature, and highly 
complimentary to the author. And 
the rapid passage of our ivory knife, as 
we cut open its leaves, was a self- 
engendered guarantee of mercy to our 
mind, that we should not have to cut 
them up with our critical ‘cold iron.” 

Yet is the book old-fashioned in 
some respects, and half a century be- 
hind many of the prevailing tastes of 
the day, be they good or bad. Here 
is no pomposity of diction, no prosin 
verbiage, no wealth of words unit 
with poverty of ideas. Here is no 
snorting dogmatism—no sonorous un- 
intelligibleness, so popular to many of 
the present age. 


“ Omnia enim stolidi magis admirantur amantque, 
Inversis que sub verbis latitantia cernunt,” 


Again, here is little geology, which 
is a pity ; and less metaphysics, which 
might be pleasing ; a no German 
mysticism, which can be spared; or 
medizval rant and cant, which is well 
left out ; or transcendental jargon, or 
transalpine Ultramontanism, or any 
such matter. But there is a fine 
Scotch grouse-mountain, ‘atmosphere 
of strong, clear sense pervading this 
book—a kind of heathery wholesome- 
ness—now and then a little wild, per- 
haps, and a trifle over racy. Dr. 
Aiton writes currente calamo, with a 
free dashing pen—probably an old and 
seldom-mended swan quill—a leetle 
broad in the nib, seldom crossing his 
‘*t’s,” or dotting his ‘i’s;” and if, per- 
chance, he should dip too vehemently 
into his ink-horn, and a blot should 
ensue (there is not one moral blot in 
the whole book), the Doctor takes no 
time to rectify it, as he gallops, or 
trots, or paces by turns over his broad 
sheet. Sometimes so simple as to pro- 
duce a smile, * olli subridens”—more 
times sublime—now pathetic—ofttimes 
classical—always Scriptural, though 
seldom professional. Again, pictorial 
and amazingly graphic; on many occa- 
sions, no doubt, odd and humorous; . 
but ever intelligent and interesting. 
He is a minister of the Church of Scot- 
land, residing among the green sheep- 
walks of the county of Peebles. He 
tells us he is a father. We deduce 
that he is not a young man, from the 
circumstance of the “‘wig” and “long 
white beard ;” and we conjecture that 
he is a widower from a tender and 
beautiful allusion, reminding us of a 
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verse in Longfellow's ‘ Footsteps of 
Angels,” which he makes in page 170. 

In the vernal month of April our 
author trips his anchor in South- 
ampton-roads, and sets sail for the 
“clime of the sun,” in the Ripon 
steamer, which, says he, ‘skimmed 
down the channel like asea-gull.” He 
pays a just tribute to this noble class 
of vessels ; one of which, the Himalaya, 
now building, is of 3,000 measured 
tons, and of 1,200 horse power. These 
ships realise a speed of eighteen miles 
an hour, and in the teeth of wind and 
tide will go upwards of 430 miles 
daily, reaching Alexandria in a week! 
If the camel be called the “ship of 
the desert,” surely these magnificent 
steamers may well be denominated the 
race-horses of the ocean. 

In the Bay of Biscay one of the 
€* natural ills that flesh is heir to,” 
fiamély, sea-sickness, overtakes our 
traveller; but the coast of Spain— 
*¢ renowned, romantic land "—is nigh; 
and as Corunna heaves in sight, nausea 
and debility seem to vanish before the 
patriotism of the Briton and the en- 
thusiasm of the traveller ; and a ‘‘dash 
into the midst of the British squa- 
dron,” in the mouth of the Tagus, 
completes the conquest of mind over 
matter, and sets the doctor ‘* all right” 
upon his sea legs again. We our- 
selves once staved off sea-sickness, and 
that, too, in the “race of the head,” 
by the absorbing power of a book. It 
was, we remember, the ‘* Amber 
Witch :” but even amidst the fasci- 
nations of literature, the enemy might 
be found lurking ; for, is there not one 
line in Byron so descriptive of this 
malady as to be enough to endanger 
all stomachic equilibrium ?— 


“ Here the ship gave a lurch, and he grew sea-sick."” 


And does not Aristias, the Procon- 
nensian, as quoted by Longinus, speak 
pathetically of Lrraxvus xaxws avebar- 
Aousves, thus introducing an unwonted 
subject in the same way that Martial 
speaks of another corporeal exerci- 
tation—viz., the being tossed in a 
blanket !— 


“ Ibis ab exciieso missus ad astra sago ;" 


a species of air-dancing the Emperor 
Otho delighted to inflict upon delin- 
quents. 

But we have wandered from the 
Doctor, who passed Calpé’s Straits in 
the dark, and had not the good fortune 


of Lord Byron, who saw ‘ Europe 
and Afric on each other gaze,” by 
moonlight. With all his trué enthu- 
siasm for scenery, nothing delights Dr. 
Aiton more, at this time and place, 
than the flagstaff and the banner of 
England, fixed in, and waving on, the 
old rock of Gibraltar, for our traveller 
is a most loyal and stanch Briton, 
Here they are joined by a curious per- 
sonage, a Mahommedan missionary, to 
whom the Doctor gives a Bible and good 
counsels, At Malta our author pays 
a generous tribute to the memory of 
Eliot Warburton. The scene awakes 
his Biblical association, and he has a 
long disquisition whether Josephus, 
the Jewish historian, was not in the 
same ship with St. Paul, on the occa- 
sion of his shipwreck at Melita. This 
the Doctor proves satisfactorily to his 
own mind. ‘To others the theory may 
appear more ingenious than conclusive, 

The Ripon, with her intelligent 
and gentlemanly commander, Captain 
Moresby—a name well known in the 
scientific world—steams into the cres- 
cent-shaped harbour of Alexandria in 
due time, and Dr. Aiton hastens on 
shore, intent on seeing the lions—a feat 
which he performs on a donkey’s back. 
His picture of the cruelty of Mehemet 
Ali would be more striking, if it were 
not so well known. He proceeds to 
Cairo, where his sketch of the odious 
slave-market transports us into Ken- 
tucky, and amidst the scenes and woes 
detailed in *«* Uncle Tom’s Cabin ;”’ for 
the same disgusting brutality differs 
little in either hemisphere. Anxious 
to see that lovely constellation, the 
Southern Cross, the Doctor sets out at 
night, and has an adventure which 
nearly costs him his life, and the Dol- 
yhinton folk their minister, and which 
is narrates in such a serio-comic strain, 
that we know not whether to shudder 
or to smile. 


“Thus mounted, and guided along two 
miles of narrow streets but dimly lighted, I 
arrived at the main entrance to the citadel, 
and found it all shut up for the evening. 
Unwilling or afraid to alarm the garrison, 
I committed the care of the donkey to the 
faithful Janissary, and scrambled up to a high 
bluff point of the hill, without the fortress. 
But on taking my survey of the sky, I found 
my face was turned to the North Pole, and 
that the whole rocky fortress stood between 
me and a sight of the Southern Cross, I 
accordingly came back to the place where I 
left the Janissary holding the donkey, and 
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passing him, I began to scramble up the 
southern face of the citadel: when, after a 
time, a sentinel from above challenged me 
in his own native tongue, which I could nei- 
ther understand nor answer. I accordingly 
stood still, being now quite conscious of my 
dangerous position, and not knowing whe- 
ther it were safe even to go back. He ut- 
tered the same words again, and a third time, 
after another pause much shorter than be- 
fore; when lo! I first saw a flash of fire, 
and then heard a ball pass over my head 
with a sharp hissing noise. I instantly fell 
down as if he had shot me, and for fear he 
might fire a second time. Of course the 
guard was called out, and a party of armed 
soldier’s were in the act of coming up to 
me, either, as I thought, to put me to death, 
or at any rate to make me their prisoner. 
Fortunately, however, they came first to the 
donkey and the servant of Mr. Murray, 
who at once explained in their own lan- 
guage the whole matter, so that I was per- 
mitted to depart in peace, every one being 
right glad that I was not a dead man, and 
nobody more so than myself.”—pp. 57, 58. 


The third chapter is devoted to the 
pyramids, Our author does not at- 
tempt to account for their origin, 
which we lament; for surely the same 
steady and pertinacious spirit of inves- 
tigation which he afterwards brings to 
bear against the objections of Neibuhr, 
and the neology of Milman, in regard 
of the Israelitish passage through the 
Red Sea, might have served him well 
here, and gratified and taught his 
readers. He handles his flail power. 
fully on the question of the exodus, 
threshing out carefully truth in grains 
like wheat, while he lays it on sturdily 
across the shoulders of his adversaries, 
like Gilbert Hay and his sons at the 
Bridge of Loncarty ; but the quando 
and the quomodo of the pyramids, 
these desert ‘‘ sentinels of time,” and 
the question of their origin, our author 
passes by, dismissing the subject—and 
the sphinx along with it—with a joke, 
** tabule solvuntur risu.” 

Now, with great humility, since Dr. 
Aiton will not, we would say a word 
anent this matter, and if Horace 
Smith’s Piccadilly mummy would not 
respond to his antiquarian query— 


“ Was Cheops or Cephrenes architect ?”” 


but has ever since preserved a most 
stupid and anasneg ite taciturnity, we 
will boldly take up the cestus, and 
answer, neither the one nor the other ; 
but this we must endeavour to prove 


from simple facts, Herodotus visited 
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Egypt before the Christian era 448 ; 
he reports that the priests in that 
country were most anxious to ascribe 
the building of their pyramids to Che- 
ops, and to Cephrenes, his brother and 
successor, who lived s.c. 1082, coeval 
with the prophet Samuel; but, says 
Herodotus, the laity differ from their 
priests, for ‘‘the people have so great 
an aversion to the memory of their 
founders, that they will not mention 
their names, but attribute their pyra- 
mids to a shepherd, who hept cattle, 
called Philition.”"—See ‘ Herodotus 
Stephani,” 1618, p. 139. 

All the Egyptians acknowledge that 
during the erection of the ee the 
temples were shut up, and the sacrifices 
prohibited, which no native prince 
would have done. They also allow 
that pending their building great cala- 
mities occurred in Egypt. Now, Dr. 
Hales, by comparing Manetho’s frag- 
ment found in Josephus, and the Hin- 
doo records, with Herodotus’s account, 
assigns the building of the pyramids to 
Apachnes, King of the Shepherd dy- 
nasty, who invaded and subdued Egypt 
B.c. 2095, before the time of Abraham. 
These shepherds came from Arabia; at 
all events from the east. In Genesis 
xlvi. 34, it is said, “ that every shep- 
herd is an abomination to the Egyp- 
tians,” probably from the remembrance 
of their then recent servitude. These 
warriors were finally expelled from 
Egypt 3.c. 1899, and settled on the 
western coast of Palestine, so named 
after them—this word in the Sanscrit, 
or early Syrian, meaning “‘ Shepherd 
Land.” Dhiodorus Siculus, who visited 
Egypt about sixty years before our 
Lord, says there is no agreement among 
the Egyptians or their historians con- 
cerning the builders of their pyramids, 
Their priests were notorious for false- 
hood and national pride, and they 
alone ascribe these structures to Cheops 
and his brother. The people, more 
veracious, yet still disliking to record 
the stigma of their servitude, generalise 
the matter, by calling their founder 
Philition, a shepherd. Thus national 
vanity has clouded the origin of these 
wondrous monuments, yet all the evi- 
dence is in favour of the shepherd 
tribes having been the architects of 
them, and that they are mementos of 
conquest and of slavery, as they are of 
power ; and Pliny well says, that “the 
obscurity of their origin is a just re- 
ward for the vanity of their founders ;” 
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while their apparent indestructibility 
has rendered them, probably, the most 
ancient buildings in the world, and the 
most interesting. 

Dr. Aiton determines on visiting the 
pyramids alone; he has great courage 
and animal vivacity, and they are 
sorely tested in the ascent of the greater 
of these alps of stone and mountains 
of masonry, which is 590 feet high, 
and many of the steps reaching above 
a tall man’s hips. Up these “ giant 
stairs” our traveller is dragged, shoved, 
pulled by his wild guides ; and though 
e faints twice from exhaustion, yet at 
the top—which is thirty feet square— 
he recovers his equanimity, revels in 
the extent and glory of the prospect 
around and beneath him, then sits him 
down, and, ‘non immemor negotii,” 
cooly indites two letters to Scotch 
correspondents, sustains a momen- 
tary alarm for his life at sceing one of 
his Bedouins advance with a long knife, 
but soon discovers that it is more 
his purse than his person which is in 
peril, and that the Arab seeks not his 
blood, but his ‘* bucksheesh ;” which, 
however, the stout-hearted doctor will 
not give him to the value of a bawbee 
beyond his stipulated bond. This 
whole scene is given with great life, and 
reality, and simplicity; indeed, the 
graphic element all through this book 
is astonishing. Take, for example, 
the following picture of a night meeting 
of two trains—that is, a long string of 
shambling, bumping, wooden omnibuses 
or vans, each coming different ways, 
and full of passengers, drawing up 
alongside each other in the desert :— 


 Scarcely had this sight become familiar 
in my mind, when another scene of wonder 
and novelty started up before me, The sky 
beamed with a bright glare in the east. At 
first it was indistinct, but it became stronger 
and better defined, nearer and near still ; and 
for a time I could not comprehend what was 
indicated by it. But it turned out to be the 
overland passengers from India and China, 
who had landed at Suez from the Hadding- 
ton and were going at the top of their speed 
towards the shores of the Levant; as our 
party were hurrying towards the head of the 
Red Sea. Each of our vans had seated be- 
side the driver, an Arab with a flaming 
flambeau in his hand; and as we mustered 
upwards of thirty carriages, the united sight 
of these could not fail to produce a glare of 
light gleaming from the sand below to the 
sky above. As the number of caravans now 
advancing on us was double that of ours, 
the glare of their flambeaux was proportion- 


ably greater, And as we approached at 
midnight, in the grossest period of the dark- 
ness, the scene was very imposing. The 
vans of both parties were extended in long 
line and abreast of one another. They seem- 
ed like host encountering host, when Greek 
meets Greek. But far from it, for a loud, 
simultaneous cry of hearty welcome ran 
along both lines. Ten minutes were allowed 
for stopping; then what a hurry in getting 
down from the carriages, what recognition of 
friends, and what running, and roaring, and 
shaking of hands! Within the vans which 
came up from Suez there still sat the aged 
nabob, and the wounded warrior, the deli- 
cate and diseased female, and the pale mo- 
ther with her sickly children attended by 
their copper-coloured Indian ayahs, female 
servants of remarkable fidelity. But there 
sprung firm down to the ground at a leap, 
rattling in armour, influential officers re- 
turning to England on leave of absence, 
There were bronzed sinewy looking men 
standing around with calm and careless 
hauteur ; conscious that they had made a 
fortune, and that their frame was not da- 
maged by the climate. There were others, 
creeping in the crowd, from the fatal swamps 
of Hindostan, with fried livers, or swollen 
hearts, or rotten lungs, hurrying home to 
die in England, or may be even to be buried 
at Malta. Others, with death in their looks, 
had fallen sick when fighting their way 
back: and were bedridden with dozens of 
leeches on their breasts or cholera mixtures 
under their pillow at the hotel in Suez, 
coubting if ever they were to reach Alexan- 
dria alive. But one absorbing desire beat in 
every heart, and flowed with their blood in 
every vein, that they might be spared to land 
at Southampton, to breathe the air of their 
native country, and to enjoy their withered 
old age amid the scenes of their boyhood. 
Some I was told had died coming up the 
gulf of the Red Sea: but these were sewed 
up in their hammocks for a coffin, with a 
cannon-shot at their feet to sink their bodies, 
which probably found their graves in the 
belly of a shark. Little know the sons of 
the desert, who look with awe on the power 
and wealth of England, of the sacrifices by 
which it is purchased. 

“A stentorian voice cried out, ‘Is there 
anybody here from Perthshire? A High- 
lander sounded with a nasal twang in broad 
Scots, ‘I am from Inverness.’ One gentle- 
man, apparently with a keen scent after poli- 
tics, cried out, ‘Are the Whigs still in 
power?’ ‘No,’ replied a young clever rattle- 
skull, ‘the Queen has kicked them all out 
long sinee.’ An active, anxious-like mer- 
chant from Bombay, with cheeks like a Chi- 
nese puzzle, asked very earnestly, ‘Is it true 
that a war has broken out between England 
and Russia?’ ‘ Yes,’ said another, ‘and we 
have lost three seventy-fours, and five fri- 
gates. The price of tallow from the Baltic 
is terribly up in consequence; because they 
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are fighting their battles both on sea and land 
by candle-light.’ ‘Is the outgoing Governor of 
Hong-Kong here?” ‘Yes,’ cries the worthy 
Colonel. ‘Oh, how are you?’ says the In- 
dian, ‘Is your brother still member for Sur- 
rey?’ But soon above all this noise and con- 
fusion, the unwelcome sounds were heard, 
‘ Time's up!’ ‘ Time's up !’ ‘ Take your seats!’ 
*Yellah! Yellah!’ (‘Get on — get on’) 
cried the Arabs. ‘ Where's our carriage ?’ 
cried two females, frantic with despair. ‘ We 
have lost the doctor,’ cried one of them. 
‘Papa, where are you?’ roared out a tall, 
active needle of a boy—‘ Oh, here he is.’ 
* Get in—get in’—‘ they are going off, and 
you will be left behind.’ ‘Stop one minute, 
driver” ‘ Farewell!’ ‘God bless you.’ ‘ The 
same to our friends in the east.’ Andina 
minute more the parties separated ; the dis- 
tance becoming greater and the light less 
very rapidly indeed.”—-pp. 84-86, 


Ourauthoris most interesting when at 
Suez; he goes into the question of the 
‘* passage of the Red Sea.” This chapter 
is, porbapes the heaviest in the book, not 
with the dull clay of mere disquisition, 
but with the metallic ore of wrought- 
out information; and the Doctor's 
strictures and pictures are worthy of 
him, as a man of truth, and talent, and 
a minister of the Gospel. Afterwards, 


he embarks at Damietta, in a vessel 
bound for Jaffa, the ancient Jopps s 


and leaves the land of Egypt with the 
lowest possible estimation of its native 
and Arab population, and the highest 
admiration of its scenic, antiquarian, 
and Biblical associations. 

The start for Jerusalem is narrated 
with great humour; and no one ap- 
pears to enjoy the fun and confusion 
more than Dr. Aiton himself, to whose 
nature energy and excitement seem 
kindred elements, and who, we are 
sure, would ever prefer brushing the 
morning dew, to wasting the midnight 
oil; and, like the old Douglas, **would 
love better to hear the lark sing than 
the mouse squeak.” 


“ At length we started, numbering a for- 
midable band or cut-throat looking crew, 
with our interpreter, our guides, and guards, 
and a fat old Jew who had joined our party 
for protection. We sallied forth from Jaffa, 
Indian file, under a fierce and tropical sun 
already high in the sky; and attended with 
a crowd of idle Arabs, attracted by curiosity, 
and relationship to some of the party. In 
our awkward squad there were asses loaded 
with the heavier portions of our baggage, and 
our cooking utensils. Each of us had on the 
mule we rode on, a flask filled with wine, 
portable pitchers full of water, a bag of 
bread, a basket of fruit, and a variety of other 
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necessaries. The Turkish saddles, with their 
high pommels covered with crimson cloth, 
were so uncomfortable, and their stirrups 
were placed so far back, that I was some- 
times thankful to sit behind altogether. The 
brutes were so lazy and stubborn that my 
legs and arms laboured with the help of a 
stick to keep them on the trot. Linen rags 
served for stirrup leathers, and a sort of flat 
plate, pretty well balanced and like a mason’s 
trowel, apologised for the irons. My feet 
almost trailed on the sand, and were often 
entangled among the brambles and brush- 
wood; but still I kept the balance, being 
pommelled around with so many utensils, 
Besides thumping his own mule, every one 
at times had to cudgel his neighbour’s. When 
the jogging became tiresome [ galloped for a 
while helter-skelter, my panniers rattling and 
flapping all around. On these occasions our 
luggage could scarcely be kept from falling 
to pieces, and it was a good day’s work 
merely to thump and hold on. When I felt 
much shaken, I would dismount and walk to 
ease the pain in my side, or to keep my legs 
from sleeping. 

“T was clothed in white linen, with a 
white straw hat sufficiently broad in the brim, 
and protected with a turban of cloth around 
and over it, and with a flap hanging behind 
all to keep off the sun, Over and above this, 
I had to keep up a large cotton umbrella well 
lined with white cloth.”—pp. 158, 159. 


Now, we do wonder how the Dol. 
eae congregation would have felt 

ad they beheld their minister en 
croupe of a rebellious mule, apparelled 
in white linen trousers and a straw 
hat, a snowy umbrella in his sinister 
digits, a Syrian shillelah in his dexter, 
‘* galloping helter-skelter” along with 
the kicking mules, amidst the musical 
clatter of pitchers and pendent ket- 
tles, enlguliia his own hybrid, while 
he extended his castigatory charity to 
those of his neighbours, as a matter of 
course. 

He traverses the gardens of Jaffa, 
the plains of Sharon, and the gloomy 
gorges of Judah, and has his imagina- 
tion much affected in approaching the 
scene of his Saviour’s sufferings and 
death; yet his description of the first 
burst of Jerusalem is tame, because 
probably the view itself was so to him, 
after so much of anticipatory excite- 
ment. 

Part of his visit to the Holy Sepul- 
chre we must transcribe, for its elo- 
quence and genial piety, as well as for 
atouch of affectionate simplicity con- 
nected with the manse in Peebles :— 


“Going forward about a yard, a curtain 
is drawn aside and I was told to take off my 
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shoes. I then stepped down, and bending 
with my hands on my kness I entered a low 
narrow door into a small apartment lighted 
up with a profusion of golden lamps, and 
filled with an oppressive atmosphere of in- 
cense, and simply adorned with a variety of 
flowers. This, I was told, was the mansion 
of the Saviour’s victory, where he burst asun- 
der the fetters of death and rose from the dust 
of mortality. On my right hand was the 
grave in which his body was buried. This 
cave hewn out of the rock, where the body 
of our Lord Jesus Christ was laid, has been 
covered with marble to protect it from injury 
by pilgrims chipping the rock with hammers, 
and carrying away the fragments. Two 
young Greek women, dressed in white, with 
consumptive faces and a hectic flush, were 
bending over the tomb in the attitude of very 
fervent devotion, when I entered. They 
seemed to be sisters, and down their pale 
marble faces, unmoving as statues, tears 
gushed in penitence. I kneeled over the 
tomb, trembled, wept, and muttered a short 
prayer for humility, repentance, faith, and 
mercy, for myself, my family, my flock, and 
friends, And in so far as I knew my heart, 
I may say that the gratitude of it ascended 
with a risen Saviour to the throne of the Fa- 
ther on high. Alone and in silence, at the 
supposed centre of the world, and far, far 
from home, I tried fervently to remember 
my sins before God, and all the places and 
persons in the East Indies and in Europe 
most near and dear untome. I rose, pulled 
a flower, which was afterwards sent home to 
my dear daughter Maggie.”—pp. 182, 183. 


With respect to the precise identity 
of holy places, Dr. Aiton suffers not 
himself to be cramped with conflicting 
criticisms ; but largely and wisely, as it 
appears to us, allows his mind to “ be 
carried on a swelling flood of humility 
and awe.” And so he stands in Geth- 
semane, which is a true Gethsemane 
to him ; weeps on Calvary, with a per- 
fect certainty that it is Calvary ; walks 
to Bethany, on the same road our Lord 
trod across the Mount of Olives; 
hires a guide, and goes down to Beth- 
lehem; drinks of its ‘ well *°—wan- 
ders through its stable — treads its 
plain, realising the angelic chorus— 
‘ believing all things,” and well satis- 
fied and ‘soothed with what he had 
seen.” And the same uncritical faith 
attends him on the plains of Troy 
afterwards, where, like Byron, he be- 
lieves— 

“ That every hillock green 
Contained no fabled hero's ashes ; 


And that around the undoubted scene 
Thy own broad Hellespont still dashes.” 


And surely this unquestioning spirit, 


in matters of little moment, is much 
more agreeable to the writer, as well 
as to the reader, than the wretched 
habit of pausing, and pondering, and 
dubitating, and weighing sand-grains of 
distinction against dust-grains of diffe- 
rence—and finally rejecting both, for 
fear of being wrong in either; and 
coming to no conclusion at all, for fear 
of not concluding truly—which is in 
the spirit of him who was— 
“ Such a serupulous, good man. 
Yes !—you will catch him tripping—if you can. 


He would not, with a peremptory tone, 
Assert the nose upon his face his own.” 


We feel that we must quicken our 
pace ; but it is hard to avoid saunter. 
ing when one has so pleasant a compa- 
nion as Dr, Aiton. 

In due time the Doctor embarks at 
Jaffa, purposing to sail up the Medi- 
terranean ; skirting the lovely shores of 
Syria as high as he could, then turning 
westward, to coast along the south of 
Asia Minor, till received by the Zgean 
and the Hellespont, he reached Con- 
stantinople. And this heaccomplishes ; 
and his account of his voyage is bril- 
liant and interesting. On these waters 
nothing of classical, of historical, of 
poetical, or of Biblical association es- 
capes him. Furthermore, he dislikes 
and describes the roguery and folly of 
foreign officials. He frets and winces 
a little under the restraint of the 
quarantine laws, yet consoles himself, 
professionally, with deriving their in- 
stitution from Moses. He is almost 
devoured, inside and outside, by mos- 
quitoes, fleas, millipedes, sand-flies, 
*‘lice in all their quarters,” cock. 
roaches, ants, beetles, vipers, frogs, 
toads, scorpions, serpents, alligators, 
and all other vermin; but he extracts 
amusement and pleasantry from all 
these desagrémens, as every right- 
hearted, good-humoured man ought to 
do. Witness the following :— 


“‘T did not sleep on shore, but in the cabin 
of the steamer, because it was cooler; and 
besides, the bedrooms in Beyrout are infest- 
ed, not only by vermin swarming every- 
where, and tormenting mosquitoes, sounding 
like a band of music, and giving no rest, 
but with large, long-legged beetles, ugly 
little green lizards, and long black snakes. 
On retiring to your room at night, candle 
in hand, you chance to notice an extraordi- 
nary shadow moving across the floor; you 
stoop down, thinking it is a mouse, but you 
find it to be an immense hairy spider, as 
big as a pigeon’s egg. In the surprise of 
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your horror the monster escapes like light- 
ning down into its hole; and then you must 
turn into bed in the delightful uncertainty 
when he and the rest of his family may creep 
into your bosom. And as to these three 
lizards now looking calmly up in your 
face, you are told that should they creep 
over your naked body they are quite harm- 
less, their bite not being venomous. And if 
a snake should affectionately twine round 
your neck before the morning, —what for no? 
it will keep you warmer; and Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer stands only at 98°; and be- 
sides, the embraces of this domestic are 
never to be compared to the withering grasp 
of the boa constrictor, And as to the fleas 
and mosquitoes, having been in Egypt you 
have surely learned long since to endure 
them. With consolations of this kind, the 
Arab takes away the candle, and leaves you 
in doubt and darkness most horrible, with 
the words, ‘El am do Allah!’ (praise be to 
God!). When you rise in the morning, 
there is nothing wrong after all, only the 
mosquitoes have punished you as severely 
about the eyes, as if your head had been put 
into Chancery by Tom Crib, at a boxing 
match.”—pp. 295-296, 


Surely this is worse than the Cata- 
wampous Chawer, who sits upright, 
like a corkscrew, on the foot of your 
bed, looking at you, and ‘‘ meaning 


venom” —in the delightful land of 
Eden, down east from Virginny—so 
feelingly described by Mr. Mark 
Taply, of jolly notoriety. 

Before leaving the Holy Land, the 
Doctor has a touching chapter on the 
Jews. We shall give one extract from 
it, which will show the spirit of the 
whole :— 


“ The Jew will bend, but he will not break. 
I saw him walking down the south and 
eastern slopes of Zion, towards the tombs of 
his fathers. His step was firm, his face 
erect, and his frame unbending. Stern and 
steady was his eye, his upper lip was well 
drawn back, and his teeth were set like a 
victim’s under the torture. He stept past 
with stately stride, lending me but one glance 
of his eye, quick and restless, and then, lift- 
ing it up in defiance, it appeared to take in 
the whole valleys of Jehoshaphat and Hin- 
nom, and the site of the temple, at a look ; 
and, giving his head a toss, he seemed as if 
to say, this holy city and that land is mine, 
and was my father Abraham’s; and you 
are a Nazarene intruder. I wandered round 
the valley and over the brook Kedron, and 
down past the garden of Gethsemane, and 
found myself among the tombs of Absalom 
and Zechariah. I heard here some moan- 
ing, muttering sounds of anguish and sup- 
plication. I followed it up; and there, on 
his bended and bare knees, with his mouth 
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biting the dust, I found the same Jew la- 
menting the captivity of Israel, and praying 
for the coming of the Messiah. The graves 
of kings, and priests, and prophets, were all 
around; and I wondered if their departed 
spirits heard and saw as I had heard and 
seen. I deeply sympathised, and prayed on 
my knees that the Jews might be convinced 
that Messiah had already come, and that it 
was in vain for them to expect another. In 
this place of wailing, bowed in the dust, 
they weep over the fallen glory of their race, 
and bedew with their tears the soil which 
their fathers so often moistened with 
their blood. Their excitement is frightful : 
springing up on their toes, beating their 
hearts, groaning and crying simultaneously 
at the highest pitch of their voices. The 
burden of their prayer is—‘ The joy of our 
heart is ceased: our dance is turned into 
mourning—our inheritance is turned to 
strangers—our house to aliens—the crown is 
fallen from our head. Woe unto us that we 
have sinned; for this our heart is faint, for 
these things our eyes are dim. Thou, O 
Lord, remainest for ever; thy throne is from 
generation to generation. Wherefore dost 
thou forget us for ever, and forsake us for so 
long time ? Turn thou us unto thee, O Lord. 
Renew our days as of old.’ ”"—pp. 311-313. 


Our author nearly dies of a doctor 
whom he encounters at Scanderoon, 
or Alexandretta, of which great mer- 
cantile emporium he gives a strikin 
account at page 347. Yet, with all 
these advantages, it abounds in rats, 
damp, swamp, bandit, miasmata, and 
the dysentery. This doctor isa ghast- 
ly, atrabilious, walking cadaver—as 
grim as the ghost in Hamlet, and as 
skinny as the apothecary in Romeo. 
He is a bad ** pendant ” to our lively, 
sanguineous friend, who, however, 
contrives to extract pleasantry out of 
him, as a Laputan projector would 
fetch sunbeams from a cucumber; 
though, so far from “‘ babbling of green 
fields,” his conversation was one long 
drone concerning drugs, boluses, fe- 
vers, agues, diarrhea, death, and the 
cholera morbus. 

Dr. Aiton is literally enchanted with 
the beauty and magnificence of Con- 
stantinople and the Bosphorus. The 
Turks were very civil to him, especially 
on one occasion, mentioned at page 
431. He finds them very truthful and 
courteous, and many degrees, quoad 
their morale, above the Arab or the 
Egyptian, whom he estimates as the 
basest of mankind. Here is a picture 
of their manners :— 


“And now for a few remarks as to the 
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manners of the Mahommedans, and other 
inhabitants of the east. When attend- 
ing divine service in the English church 
at Jerusalem, I remarked that the con- 
verts to Christianity, whether Jews or 
Mahommedans, stood and sat down 
during the most solemn parts of the devo- 
tion, without having their heads uncovered. 
But I soon found out that among the many 
eastern customs which run counter to our 
own, to uncover the head in company is es- 
teemed an indecent familiarity, and want of 
respect. So, in many things, the customs 
of the orientals is exactly contrary to those 
of our own country. Although they are 
the finest riders in the world, they mount 
on the right side of the horse, while Euro- 
peans mount on the left. Although they 
are hospitable, they serve themselves first at 
table, while Europeans serve themselves last. 
Although they are polite, they take the wall, 
and walk hastily in sign of respect, while 
Europeans give the wall, and walk slowly. 
They think strangling more genteel than be- 
heading, while Europeans are partial to nei- 
ther. They cut the hair from the head, and 
let it grow on the chin. Their mourning 
habit is white, and they throw their hand 
backwards when they wave any person to 
follow them; and to draw the hand towards 
yourself, intimates that the person is not to 
approach you. Again, they turn in their 
toes. In these respects the orientals not 
only differ from the Franks, but are exactly 
contrary. 

“ Ingratitude is a vice unknown to the 
Turks, whose naked character, where it can 
be discovered through the incrustations of a 
defective system, displays a disposition which 
belongs only to those whom nature has 
formed of better clay, and cast in her hap- 
piest mould. Perhaps European civilisation 
would not give a greater scope to the exer- 
tion of their intrinsic virtues; but it is clear 
that many of their vices are to be attributed 
to their faulty institutions. The doctrines of 
Mahomet are not unlike those of the Soci- 
nians, They don’t inquire into men’s faith 
so much as into the conduct it produces, and 
they think heaven will be large enough for 
persons of all religions. The words of the 
Koran are—‘ Verily, those who believe, both 
Jews and Nazarenes (Christians), and Za- 
bians (Ishmaelites), whatsoever of these be- 
lieve in God, and the last day, and do good 
works, have their reward with their Lord, 
and no fear shall come upon them, neither 
shall they be affected with sorrow.’ They are 
simple and sincere in their devotions, and so 
much matter of fact in their honest inter- 
course, that they will not say at the end of 
a letter, I remain your humble servant; 
but conclude thus,—.1852, June 10. Ettas 
Bey."—pp. 436, 437. 


As Dr. Aiton steams amidst the isles 
of Greece, he waxes more and more 


classical. Like the chameleon, he 
takes the hue of the leaf he reposes on; 
and the spirit of association, which 
much ntdee his mind, makes him feel 
warmly, and write eloquently, when 
opening up such glorious points as Te- 
nedos and Samos, and Lesbos and 
Delos, and Salamis and “ grey Mara- 
thon.” 

At Syra, the Doctor gets a peep at 
royalty, in the person of King Otho 
and his consort :— 


“The poor were bending their knee be- 
fore their majesties, and presenting written 
petitions, which were received in a kindly 
manner, folded, and held in the hand. They 
are a handsome couple, aged about thirty-five 
years, and blooming with health, beauty, 
and benevolence. The king wore the ele- 
gant theatrical dress of the Greeks, and in 
nothing was it different from that of many 
around but in the plate of gold and a bril- 
Hiant diamond, which was set in a scull-cap, 
closely fitted to the head. The queen wore 
a Leghorn straw bonnet, and the elegant 
easy costume of an English lady of high 
rank, but without displaying a single brooch 
or bracelet ; yet never, not even in Dido 
herself, could Virgil’s expression be better 
applied: ‘ Incedit regina.’ I thought I no- 
ticed, however, a tinge of regret seated on 
the fine features of her face; and, stranger 
as I was, I felt vexed that there was no fa- 
mily to inherit the crown; and I was flat- 
tered when his Majesty asked me, in Italian, 
if I was an Englishman ; and when answer- 
ing in the affirmative, he said something to 
the queen, and both turned round and re- 
cognised me with a bow. But how the au- 
thorities of Syra marched their good-natured 
sovereigns up and down the dusty streets, 
and under a burning sun, for hours, with 
bands of music, and processions of priests, 
magistrates, and charity schools, in long 
array! There was to be a presentation and 
grand ball in the evening, at both of which 
I would have been made welcome, as I had 
been presented at court in my own country ; 
but my long white beard, my well-worn 
broad-brimmed straw hat, and my white 
linen dress, which had been three times 
washed, and deserved to be washed again, as 
the steamer had been coaling that very 
morning, would not have suited. And how 
could I dance with shoes which were torn, as 
1 had been compelled to deny myself the 
pleasure of buying new ones till I should 
reach Athens or Naples. But from the bot- 
tom of my heart I wished them all a merry 
night of it while we were steaming down the 
Morea.”—pp. 448, 449. 


Now we recollect a certain David 
Deans, in the readings of our youth, 
an orthodox cow-feeder, near Edin- 
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burgh, and afterwards a ruling elder 
ag a Rev. Reuben Butler’s church, 
at Rosneath. He was the same 
*«douce Davie, who had once noited 
together the heads of the twa fulse 
prelates,” &c. 

Now the term dance, and the bodily 
agitation produced thereby, was as 
hateful and as hideous to Davie’s or- 
thodoxy as either the two words, pope 
or prelate, could be, reminding him of 
that ‘‘ unhappy lass whilk had danced 
off John Baptist’s head, and put the 
same onacharger.” Now, we wonder 
did any vision of his reproving Presby- 
tery rise up in the Doctor's lively 
fancy, to check the fervour of his sal- 
tatory propensities; or any thought 
what these parochial potentates would 

ronounce on their minister perpetrat- 
ing a fandango in the Archipelago; 
or aiblins, dancing the highland-fling, 
in white linen smalls and a straw hat, 
at the court of Greece! 

On entering Athens, ‘‘ he desires to 
be alone, for his heart is full.” His 
trip to the Acropolis is interesting ; 
and his comparison, from thence, of the 
relative merits of the men, the minds, 
and the architecture of Athens and 
Edinburgh, would make any one smile 
but a Scot. He has his prosody hauled 
up by a modern Greek at the Areo- 
pagus; afterwards he hires a nag, at a 
dollar a-day, manifestly too cheap to be 
one of the wxvweds¢ wavwyxts leva of Ho- 
mer, on which he trots to Parnassus, 
from which he indites a letter to a co- 
Presbyter and lazy poet—one of Apol- 
lo’s *¢ Ignavum Pecus,” by all accounts 
—hoping, perhaps, by some embody- 
ment of the genius loci in his epistle, 
to quicken the dormant muse of his 
friend into action. 

His departure from Athens is excel- 
lently and naturally given at page 468. 

And now, having redeemed two of 
the pledges on his titlepage, and tra- 
versed the climes of the Messiah and 
the crescent, our author turns his face 
to the lands that bow beneath the sway 
of the triple crown. He has a note on 
everything, and an observation on 
every place. His eyes appear to be 
like those of the lobster tribe, fixed 
on moveable bases, and gazing all 
around, and he “ hews him huge half 
moons” out of his natural sleep, and is 
late in bed, and up at cock shout on 
ship board, that nothing circumjacent 
may escape him. He has an eloquent 
jeremiade over Italy, her degradation 
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and her beggary ; nor is he unmindful 
of her wonderful loveliness, for her 
«* very weeds are beautiful.” He climbs 
St. Peter's, up to the very ball, against 
the internal concave of which he press- 
es his head, no doubt with a secret 
desire to heave it off, and, Sampson- 
like, demolish the whole structure, for 
our Doctor is a strong Protestant, and 
no mistake. He climbs Vesuvius, 
which he despatches in twelve lines. 
He descends into Pompeii, when, on 
seeing Sallust’s house, his fingers ache 
at the recollection of the Cataline war, 
and the castigation he received for his 
translation of the same, from his school- 
master’s strappado or tawse. He has 
now some dull controversy in his pages 
of a very elementary nature, and fa- 
miliar to those who have gone at all 
deeply into the subject, which Doctor 
Aiton, probably, has not, exhibiting 
here what Mrs. Malaprop would term, 
a ‘‘supercilious acquaintance” with 
the matter. He evidently now is 
anxious to get home to his house, his 
family, his pulpit, and his people. 
The calenture of an ardent and affee- 
tionate mind is upon him; and, under 
its influence, if we may measure the 
speed of his homeward journey by the 
rate he hurries over his latter pages, 
we should say he travelled with flow- 
ing sails, favouring tides, eight hun- 
dred horse-power driven paddles, and 
express trains every mile of the way, 
till he reached the smiling manse of 
bonnie Dolphinton, where we wish 
him—a feeling we are sure is partici- 
pated in by all his readers—every pos- 
sible happiness. 

His last page is so very characte- 
ristic of the man and his manner, that 
here it is in extenso :— 


“Bat Paris is at last in sight. It is a 
huge, flat, tame city, full of gaiety, profli- 
gucy, infidelity, and radicalism. What 4 
crowd of military, not less than a hundred 
and twenty thousand! But everybody has 
been at the exhibition in 1851, and they 
have seen Paris, and I need say nothing of 
it, Besides, the space alotted me is now 
filled up; when writing this it is far past 
midnight ; everybody is in bed hours ago; 
the fire has burnt out; there is not half-an 
inch of candles before me; my feet are cold; 
and to-morrow morning I must start by six 
o'clock to attend the General Assembly, of 
which I happen to be an insignificant mem- 
ber. So, without saying a word of Ver- 
sailles, which I visited on the day of the 
eclipse, or of anything else in France, I must 
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bid the reader good morning, and get into 
bed as snugly asIcan. Now, although I 
say it, that should not say it, I have made 
out as long and interesting a journey in as 
short a time, and on as little expense (ave~- 
raging a sovereign a day for four months), 
as any white man, not an American, ever 
accomplished, But whether I have writ- 
ten as good a volume or no, it is a different 
story."—p. 552. 


We always cordially disliked the un- 
generous Iago-like ‘nothing if not 
critical” spirit, and much prefer the 
more gentlemanlike feeling of the ele- 
gant Roman who said, “ne paucis 
maculis offendar, dum plura renitent.” 
And so we have little to censure, and 
nought to condemn in this fresh and 
original book : but amidst that little, 
there is one thing we may observe upon 
in a spirit of friendliness. We say it 
is a pity that Dr. Aiton often, when 
soaring on the wings of lofty and poe- 
tical thought, and carrying his readers 
with him, as our Irish eagle does the 
wren on St. Stephen’s day, suddenly 
gives way to some droll intruding idea, 
which he at once admits, and which 
regularly floors him and us together in 
the mud of the co fates; for exam- 
ple, in his description of the Red Sea, 
exuberant with poetry and painting, 
but terminating in the most ludicrous 
anti-climax, inasmuch as the gulf 
sharks are introduced as dining on the 
“greasy, gouty beef-eaters (quere, 
did the ancient Egyptians ever eat 
beef?) of Pharaoh’s body guard.” 

The eloquence of an Irish orator was 
once compared to the ascent of a bal- 
loon, but the flattery was qualified by 
it being added, that the zronaut, after 
his descent, generally trotted home 
onapony. We fear this portrait, on 
some occasions, may be applicable to 
our reader. 

This book is a long one, containing 
five hundred and fifty-two pages ; it is 
handsomely printed, and well got up 
by Messrs. Fullarton and Co. of Edin- 
burgh, and is singularly cheap at fif- 
teen shillings. Here are exquisite 
prints — by Finden, from pic- 
tures by Turner, Stanfield, Roberts, 
Callcott, &c., which these distinguished 
artists copied from sketches taken on 
the spot. There are no moral ble- 
mishes in the volume ; itis essentially 
pure throughout, as fit for the school- 
room or the church library, as it is for 
the book-case of the man of belles let- 
tres or the minister of the Gospel; any 
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** cockle or darnel,” which may grow 
here, are only those of idiom and 
national phraseology ; and yet, the 
Scotch thistle is a noble and somewhat 
regal weed, and as it bears a decidedly 
martial and minatory motto, we will 
say no more about Dr. Aiton’s occa- 
sional doricisms, which, after all, are 
generally piquant enough to procure 
them their own pardon. 

There is a great tone of truth about 
this book. Here are no Munchausen 
marvels, or verities a da Mendez Pinto, 
such as catching an alligator in a river, 
snaflling and saddling him, and taking 
a canter out of the cayman, all which 
Mr. Waterton relates of himself; or 
wading for days up to the hips in 
Surinam swamps, performed by Mr. 
Stedman—old stories which charmed 
our youthful mind, and which we 
swallowed without tasting, like apothe- 
cary’s pills, in equal parts of credulity 
and admiration. 

Here are no “moving accidents by 
flood,” save the loss of the Doctor’s hat 
and wig overboard in a squall off 
Marseilles, and nothing in the style of 
“‘the imminent deadly breach,” but 
the swallowing of said hat and wig by 
a fish (the Doctor calls him a “monster 
of the deep”) which happened to swim 
by _‘‘ quite convaynient,” as we say 
in Ireland, at the time of their immer- 
sion. Like Tam O’Shanter, freel 
would we have given our best habili- 
ments ‘from off our hurdies,” to have 
seen the Doctor, with white beard and 
bald head (and a fine cranium we are 
sure it is, and nobly developed with 
large intellectual bumps, and, like the 
wounds of Cataline, all in front), hold- 
ing on by the gunwale, and gazing at 
the aqueous delinquent as he wriggled 
down the hat and wig into his hun 
ssophagus, a meal which probably 
cost him his life, or at all events, a 
grievous fit of dyspepsia. 

Dr. Aiton is too good humoured a 
man to take our sportive criticisms in 
aught but good part, and we will now 
take our leave of him with as much of 
gravity as of gratitude, inasmuch as 
among many, one special feature in his 
book has our most unqualified com- 
mendation. Being a minister, and a 
lover of Heavenly truth, and moreover 
a traveller in the Holy Land, he 
adorns his narrative, as a matter of 
course, by copious references to the 
Bible, its history, its doctrine, its 
paramount truth, its precept, its pro- 
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hecy, and its promise: and thus 
onouring the Word by copious quo- 
tations, is himself honoured in the 
estimation of all right minds by so 
doing. 
«Tt is a hard thing,” says the great 
Archbishop Ussher, “to bring God 
into his own world,” a truth not to be 
denied. John Foster, many years 
ago, wrote a matchless essay “On the 
aversion of men of taste to Evangelical 
Religion.” We will not call it by this 
name. We will have no Shibboleths, 
nor slay a man at the fords of Jordan 
because he cannot accentuate between 
the Hebrew letters Samech and Schin; 
but we do aver that literary men, 
unlike Doctor Aiton, keep back too 
much from speaking of the great One 
who furnishes all the stores of their 
intellect, and in whom are hid all the 
treasures of their wisdom, and their 
knowledge. The heathen were not 
slow to speak of their gods, who were 
no gods. Their moral writers drew 
largely on their Pantheon, and their 
more dissolute countrymen followed 
their example. The elegant Horace, 
the Rochester of the Augustan court, 
could indite odes to Mercury and 
Apollo, and other deities, and the 
coarse and stern Juvenal could illumi- 
nate the desolate places, which he 
smote and withered with his savage 
satire, by the splendor of such sub- 
lime passages as the prayer to Jupiter, 
which commences ‘‘ Magne Pater Di- 
vum sevos punire tyrannos.” And why 
not so with us, who bear a holier 
name, and track our soul’s light from 
the loftiest beam of day? Why neglect 
the fountain while we drink, and bathe, 
and revel in the gushing streams? 
Why stoop for all our colouring to the 
chalks, and clays, and ochres of dull 
earth, while God opens to our gaze 
his laboratory of bright tints, and 
offers all the gold and vermilion of 
Heaven to our acceptance? I would 
illustrate my meaning from two popu- 
lar authors of the day, who seem to 
deduce their ‘‘machinery” (as it would 
be called in the literature of the last 
century) from different sources. I al- 
lude to Mr. Dickens and Mrs. Stowe. 
We regard the former as a most ex- 
quisite etcher. He is the La Place of 
novelists, with his infinitesimal accura- 
tisms of character and detail; and 
there are patches here and there of 
green and brilliant light in his darkest 
pages, of intense beauty and profound 
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feeling—witness the sunrise after the 
fatal duel in Nickleby; Florence Dom- 
bey’s return to her father; and the 
death of little Nell, which no one with 
a heart-throb in his bosom could read 
without abundance of tears. 

And thus he seems to stand in his 
studio, amidst the varied carvings of 
his own mind. Here are distortions 
fashioned from base fuller's earth, and 
abortions of degraded deformity, like 
Quilp and Dennis, and Chester; and 
here are statuettes of modest ivory, 
or pale, delicate Parian marble, all 
lovely and smooth, and exquisitely 
chiselled, and exceedingly pure, and 
almost too faultless for this our poor, 
frail humanity. And so, when a failure 
does come—as come it must—and the 
sinking of the knees, and the sorrow- 
shower flashing from the eyes, and the 
shaking and the faltering of the poor 
frame—and no man knows its poverty 
better than Mr. Dickens—where does 
this accomplished writer rise and re- 
sort to (not always, but ofttimes) for 
help, for ome or for comfort ? 
Why, to an artificial machinery, which 
is not equal to that of “the Rape of 
the Lock,” borrowed from stories which 
the ‘nurse has taught,” and the school- 
boy only half believed, even to a super- 
intending providence of fairies and 
shapes, and medieval angels, and ‘* The 
Presence,” and ‘The Cricket on the 
Hearth!” 

For example, in the last mentioned 
tale, which is full of attractiveness, 
here is the loving and noble-hearted 
husband, racked with strong and strife- 
ful passions, anger, jealousy, intense 
affection, indignation and generosity, 
all battling together ; and the tempter 
whispering blood,and the meansat hand, 
and the offender beneath his roof-tree. 
The lone wretched one sits by the fire 
all night, warring with his emotions, 
and beaten into the dust by the storm 
conflict. And who comes to his wound- 
ed, wearied, buffetted soul, to uplift it 
from the whelming wave? Why, the 
fairies from an old clock-case, they are 
his counsellors! Ah! why is not the 
man on his knees at yonder chair? Is 
there no God in the wide, bright hea- 
ven, or in the dark earth? Is there 
no Saviour to walk these raving night- 
waves of the distracted soul, com- 
missioned from high heaven to uplift, 
to aa and to or the sons of mi- 
sery? Is there no hand engaged to 
wipe away all tears? Is there no pro- 
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mise in the Word of Life—or is that 
word itself a lie ? 

Now turn to the prominent charac- 
ter in Mrs. Stowe’s book. Here is a 
work whose popularity attests its pow- 
er, and which has obtained an interest 
for itself, and an influence for its prin- 
ciples, no other volume has ever pro- 
cured in so short a time. Here is one 
who, like his great Master, had no 
form or comeliness to make him desir- 
able—a negro, one of that race whose 
facial angle is most akin to the Simiz, 
and most remote from the Greek an- 
tique. Ungifted by wealth, unennobled 
by birth, the scorn of the proud, the 
neglected of the passer-by ; uneduca- 
ted, save by the teaching of Heaven; 
and unrefined, save in God’s own 
alembic of faith and suffering: an 
African and a slave. 

Yet, adorned with a sublimity which 
never leaves him through the whole 
book, he treads down, with an elastic 
step—meekly brave—the thorns of his 
lot. The ruffian smites him with his 
horny fist, but his heart staggers not, 
for an unseen hand is there, to pour in 
wine and oil, and give support. ‘The 
cruel whip bites deep into his flesh, 
but his Saviour’s love lies deeper in his 
soul. The chain, the black morass, 
the bloodhound, and the torture are 
around him: but the flame of an un- 
flinching trust is burning deep in his 
bosom, and all heaven is above and 
beyond him. With the ethereal child, 
lovely and refined, he wins his way, and 
she delights to lean her head on his 
strong, honest heart. With the clever, 
sarcastic, accomplished man of the 
world he wins his way, breaking down 
the barriers of his educated infidelity 
with the very weight of his earnest 
simplicity of faith and Christian lowli- 
ness. ith the abused, wronged, 
high-minded, yet semi-savage woman 
he wins his way, disarming her of her 
murderous intents by the eloquence of 
his patience and the heavenliness of his 
spirit, and waking up from her heart 
those softening waters which long re- 
fused to flow. With his brutalised and 
semi-animal executioners he wins his 
way, preaching to them with the pathos 
of his unmurmuring fortitude, and 
with the might of his unseen supports, 
and exciting them to repentance and 
spiritual life, at the moment they were 
depriving him of his existence. And 
why has he, in the absence of all 
outward attractiveness, such a moral 


weight? Why does power track his 
teaching, and the irresistibility of per- 
suasiveness flow from his lips? hat 
has given him such a calm indepen- 
dence of injury, pain, and insult ? 
What has invested him with such a 
sublime, yet such a sorrowful dignity ? 
Why does he smile at death, and in his 
spirit’s generosity give back the bless- 
ing for the buffet, and the prayer for 
the curse? What has thrown such an 
air of nobility around the man, and 
touched his dark eye with so much 
light and glory ? 

It is because, like Abraham of old, 
‘*Gop BROUGHT HIM FORTH ABROAD, 
AND SAID UNTO HIM, LOOK NOW TOWARD 
HEAVEN.” 


We had scarce concluded writing the 
above remarks, when a second volume 
of eastern travel was put before us, 
written by another minister of the 
Church in Scotland—the Rev. John 
Anderson, of Helenburgh. 

This gentleman effected two distinct 
tours to the East in the years 1850-51. 
We know not why these journeys fol- 
lowed each other so rapidly ; and in 
the absence of preface, or any informa- 
tion on the matter, we deduce, from 
facts in the book itself, they were un- 
dertaken, partly through ill-health, and 
partly to visit the schools and other in- 
stitutions founded by the Scotch Free 
Church in the East. 

Our new friend stretches his wings 
far beyond his reverend brother in re- 
spect of locomotion. In Egypt he goes 
down to the Thebaid, visits the Mem- 
nonium in all its ruined glory, and 
wanders amidst the porches and pillars 
of the sublime temples of Karnak and 
Luxor, where the conquests of Shishak 
are recorded on friezes which seem to 
mock decay. 

Mr. Anderson, with a poetical name 
to all who have read Burns's songs, 
seems also endued with a lively phy- 
sical temperament, and makes but little 
of his feats of travel. He ascends the 
great pyramid ‘in twelve minutes,” 
and remains on the top but fifteen—so 
that his visit to these ‘‘ gigantic mi- 
racles of stone” occupied him not half 
an hour. This was, indeed, ‘* redeem- 
ing the time ;” but we question if the 
benefit equalled the despatch ; and it 
certainly reminds us of one of the esca- 
pades of young Rapid, who proposed 
to accomplish the grand tour of Europe 
in less than three weeks! Dr. Ander- 
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son tracks the route of the Israelites 
in the Desert; he visits Sinai, which he 
climbs with the agility of a chamois, 
having, we presume, a large bump of 
the old-fashioned organ of inhabitative- 
ness. We shall give his own account :— 


“ On the morning of the 14th, Mr. S. and 
myself, accompanied by two guides, left the 
convent, and arriving at the foot of Susafeh 
about nine A.M., began the ascent. About 
an hour after starting, Mr. S. gave it up, and 
left me to continue it alone. At eleven I 
reached the shoulder of the mountain, where 
there is a long deep hollow, in which there 
is a rude chapel, and some plants and trees, 
Here we rested, and kindling a fire, had cof- 
fee. After surveying the highest peak, 
which Robinson declares to be almost inac- 
cessible, I resumed the ascent, and climbing 
on hands and feet, and leaping from rock to 
rock, at twelve I reached the summit, where 
I was rewarded with a a scene of inexpres- 
sible grandeur, but which, breathless and 
exhausted, I was for a while unable to enjoy. 
Around me were ten different mountains, of 
bare, dark, grey rock, among which I recog- 
nised Jebel Katherin, Deir, Menaja, El 
Gubsheh, and Fareia; and all so near, that 
a voice uttered on one might be heard on all. 
Two thousand feet below, spread far away to 
the west, the immense wadys, Er Rahah, Esh 
Sheykh, and El Leja, capable of furnishing 
camping ground for two or three millions of 
men.”—pp, 83, 84. 


And of the convent near it :— 


“ Our first day at Mount Sinai was spent 
in visiting the church, chapels, library, refec- 
tory, and other buildings and places of inte- 
rest connected with the Convent of St. Cathe- 
rine, which is one of the oldest institutions 
of the kind in the world. The church is said 
to have been built in the sixth century. 
Like other Greek churches, it has paintings 
of the saints on the walls. These, as might 
be expected in such an out-of-the-world place, 
were of a very primitive kind. Some of the 
monks were reading prayers snd psalms, 
which in their turns they continued to do 
night and day, nearly without intermission, 
Two or three had the fixed, dim, dreamy, and 
abstracted look of extreme old age. One 
was said to be upwards of an hundred years, 
and another could not have been much less. 
From the church we repaired to the chapel 
of the Burning Bush. Here a spot was 
pointed out where it grew, and outside the 
wall there was a briar, said to be a slip of 
the veritable bush itself. This, of course, 
we did not credit. The library had more 
interest for me than the chapel. A few of 
the books were English, the gift of travel- 
lers: the rest were principally Greek.”—pp, 
81, 82. 
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This arborescent relic reminds us 
of a visit we lately made tothe magni- 
ficent ruins of Glastonbury Abbey. A 
thousand years ago, this was the largest 
monastic edifice in Europe, and its 
abbot was accounted to be a spiritual 
peer of the highest class. Through a 
filthy inn-yard, we picked our steps 
between an old stable and a cider 
brew-house, to a dingy and damp kit- 
chen-garden, where, amidst thick clus- 
tering aldermanic cabbages, rose or 
rather rotted the ‘ Blessed Thorn of 
Glastonbury,” alias St.’ Joseph of Ari- 
mathea’s walking stick, which buds on 
Christmas’ morning—* credat Jude. 
us,” &c.—and is within a pistol-shot of 
the splendid ruin ifself. ‘This neglect 
of such a relic is the more unaccount- 
able from the circumstance of the Bi- 
shop of Bath and Wells residing a few 
miles distant in his palace, with moat, 
drawbridge, and barbican, more like 
the abode of one of the old warlike 
Archbishops of Treves, the terror and 
scourge of the Moselle, than ofa pacific 
prelate of the nineteenth century ; and 
if one may judge of the frippery medige- 
val alterations going on in his noble 
cathedral, the bishop cannot be styled 
a despiser of ecclesiastical antiquities 
or Popish vertu, but quite the reverse. 

There is a brief but interesting ac- 
count of the Wady Mokatteb, or 
** Written Valley,” where, on rocks 
steep and high, like walls, are traced 
Egyptian hierogl yphics—so interpreted 
by the Rev. C. Forster—of such re- 
mote antiquity, as to imply their co- 
existence with the Israelitish exodus. 
Three of these inscriptions are thus 
rendered into English* :— 

“], The miracle of the quails. ‘The red 
geese rise from the sea; lusting, the people 
eat of them.’ 

“IJ. The miracle at Marah. ‘ The people 
with prone mouth drinketh at the water 
springs. Touching with the branch of a tree 
the well of bitterness, he heals.’ 

“IIL. Miracle at the rock of Meribah- 
Kadesh. ‘ The eloquent speaker strikes the 
rock, flows forth the water, falling down,’” 
—p, 78, 

The entrée to Petra is a delightful 
piece of graphic writing :— 

“ Next morning (28th), full of expecta- 
tion, we were early up and on our way. We 
were this day to enter one of the most won- 
derful cities in the world—the long-lost ca- 
pital of Edom. Sending the camels round 
the head of Wady Moosa, we descended on 





* See No. CXLIV., December, 1844. 
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foot the sides of the mountain a considerable 
way below it. The fellahin were now aware 
of our arrival, and carrying their long for- 
midable looking firelocks slung upon their 
shoulders, visions of bakshish glittering in 
their view, and shouting, ‘ Jnglees ! Inglees!” 
till the rocks rang, came out to meet us. 
Though we were now within a few minutes’ 
walk of Petra, we saw nothing to indicate 
even its existence. Pursuing our way along 
the brink of a small stream, flowing in the 
direction of the invisible city, the first ob- 
jects that arrested our attention were some 
excavations on the rocks on the right, 
adorned with pillars of the Corinthian order. 
Beyond these we came to what seemed an 
immense fissure or chasm in the rocks, as if 
by the stroke of an earthquake they had been 
rent asunder. This was the Gate of Petra. 
Here we entered a narrow deep defile of 
rocks, forming a passage of more than a 
quarter of a mile in length. The height of 
the rocks on either side is from three to four 
hundred feet, the breadth of the passage 
such as to enable one camel, or perhaps two 
horsemen, to ride through it abreast, though 
(from the stream in the centre and the stony 
nature of the ground) this is no smooth bu- 
siness. Trees and plants shvoting in grace- 
ful festoons from the clefts and crevices of 
the rocks, break and diversify the light that 
pours down upon it from the open blue sky 
above. Such is the portal to Petra. Pass- 
ing through it, the mind is filled with wonder 
and delight. Such another entrance and ar- 
cade, so strange and sublime, the world does 
not contain. This, however, is but the be- 
ginning of wonders. Emerging from the 
entrance, in which light and darkness mingle, 
you come into the open light of day; and 
here, bathed in light, and beaming on the 
view full in front, appears the first and fair- 
est of the rock-hewn structures of Petra. 
This is the Khasne el Faraoun, or Treasury 
of Pharaoh, this name having been given to 
it from an urn in the centre, supposed by the 
Arabs to contain the treasures of some of the 
old Egyptian kings. Like the other buildings 
of Petra, at least such of them as remain, 
the Khasne is cut out of the rock. In the 
interior, which consists of one principal 
chamber, there is nothing remarkable. It is 
its exterior which is the glory of the Khasne, 
It is adorned with four Corinthian pillars. 
and several statues of exquisite finish and 
beauty, the effect of which is heightened by 
the rosy hue of the stone out of which they 
are cut, which is absolutely lovely.’—pp. 
96, 97. 


Baalbee is visited and Damascus; and 
the architectural sublimity of the for- 
mer, and the freshness, and beauty, and 
wealth of the latter, are well and grace- 
fully painted. The Damascene Jews 
are splendid in their houses and domes- 
tic arrangements, while those of Jeru- 
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salem live in great simplicity. The 
clearness, brightness, and gushing 
sparkle of the Abana and Pharphar 
springs are so vividly dwelt on as to 
diminish our wonder that the leprous 
Syrian noble should prefer them to the 
yellow Jordan, replete with mud. 

Mr. Anderson narrates in detail how 
the Jews keep their Passover still in 
the Holy Land. The passage is worth 
transcribing :— 


“The day on which the Passover com- 
mences is ushered in with prayer. At night 
it is kept with the following ceremonies :—A 
table is covered with a white linen cloth, and 
three plates are placed upon it. In one, they 
put three cakes of unleavened bread ; in an- 
other, an egg and the shoulder-bone of a 
lamb ; in the third, a cup of salt and water, 
bitter herbs, and a compound of almonds and 
apples, in the form of a brick, and having 
the appearance of lime or mortar, to remind 
them of their affliction and hard service in 
the ‘land of Egypt and house of bondage.’ 
Wine-cups are also placed on the table, and 
every one who sits at it drinks four cups. 
The wine is made of raisins and water. 
Certain psalms are read, blessings pro- 
nounced, and in answer tothe question put 
by one of the children, ‘What mean ye by 
this service ?’ a historical relation is given 
of its institution and import. At the close 
of the feast, a cup called Elijah’s Cup is 
placed on the table, and the door being 
thrown open, all eyes are turned in that di- 
rection, and Elijah is expected to enter, to 
announce the approach of the Messiah. Such 
is what John significantly calls the ‘ Jews’ 
Passover.’ Once it was the ‘ Lord’s Pass- 
over ;’ now it is a poor, dark, dead ordinance 
of man, without use or meaning.”—pp. 250, 
251. 


Their eyes are still waiting on their 
coming Messiah, who is to restore all 
things, forgetting that he has come, 
and they have done to him whatsoever 
they wist. Sir Moses Montefiore has 
built a handsome tomb over where 
Rachel was buried. This he didin the 
ay 1841. The Scotch Free Church 

as schools and teachers in the East, 
and the American Mission has been 
singularly successfulin Armenia. The 
following extract will be read with in- 
terest by all who have at heart the pro- 
pagation of Divine truth :— 


“Though the Armenian Church has a Pa- 
triarch of its own, and is nominally different 
from the Church of Rome, it is essentially 
the same. Various attempts have been 
made to reform it. The most remarkable 
of these was made in 1760, by Debajy 











Oghld, who has been called the Armenian 
Luther. But whatever individual life there 
may have been in it, till 1846 no separation 
took place from it. Inthat year a Protestant 
or Reformed Armenian Church was formed 
in Constantinople. This was the work of the 
American Mission. The people have chosen 
one of their number to be their pastor; he 
was ordained by the ministers of the Ameri- 
can Board, assisted by Messrs, Allan and 
Keenig, of the Free Church of Scotland. 
Since that time, ‘the word of God has had 
free course, and been glorified.’ The Evan- 
gelical or Reformed Armenian Church now 
consists of several congregations, and by a 
decree of the Turkish government, passed in 
1847, native Protestants are recognised as 
constituting a separate and independent com-~ 
munity in Turkey. By this decree, copies 
of which were sent to the pashas within 
whose pashalics Protestants were known to 
exist, it was enacted that no interference 
should be permitted in their temporal or spi-- 
ritual concerns, on the part of the Patriarch 
or the priests of the old sect. They have 
schools as well as churches.”"—pp. 172, 173. 


It is manifest from this that the Turk 
treats us better that the Pope. Take, 
in connexion with this, a graphic de- 
scription of the Sultan himself at page 
175, which brings that potentate 
strongly before our eyes in his indivi- 
duality :— 


“ About eight or nine pashas and military 
officers now rode past, and, following them at 
some distance, on a splendid horse, but in the 
simplest attire—a European blue frock and 
a Turkish red fez—came Abdoul Medjid, the 
Sultan himself. He seemed about forty 
years of age: his hair is red, his face pale and 
sickly, and scarred with the small-pox. In 
his appearance there is nothing striking or 
commanding. His eyes, half cast to the 
ground, threw occasionally a kind of stolen 
and suspicious glance along the line of his 
guards, showing that, though he reigned 
over the bodies, he had no confidence that he 
reigned in the hearts of his soldiery. On 
his coming up where we stood, taking off my 
hat (I was the only one there who wore one), 
1 bowed. Without returning my obeisance, 
which it is not the custom of oriental rulers 
to do, he looked at me for a moment, and 
passed on. He seemed unhappy, aud to il- 
lustrate the truth of the line— 


*** Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.’” 


We feel we have done Mr. Ander- 
son little justice, save in the extracts 
from his own book. He writes flow- 
ingly and agreeably. He is compre- 
hensive without being laboured, and 
circumstantial without being tedious. 
He has not the brilliancy and origi- 
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nality of Dr. Aiton, nor has he his 
rollicking -fun; but he is gentle, 
scholarly, and judicious — bold in his 
great Master's cause, and unaffected] 
pious. With a mind fraught wit 
Scripture learning, he finds the Book 
‘in the running brooks,” and sermons 
in the stones of Jerusalem. He has 
condensed and arranged a great mass 
of matter into order and distinctness ; 
and thus, while his volume possesses 
all the fulness of a handbook, it has 
none of its formality. He always un- 
derrates his own labours, and under- 
paints his hazards, and his work has 
more of fact than fancy. We confess 
we were at first a little tired at turning 
back with him—and twice over, too— 
after our long but spirit-stirring canter 
with his gifted brother, Dr. Aiton ; but 
presently we felt ourselves uncon- 
sciously partaking of his calmer spirit, 
and blending in with his sobriety of 
feeling, as we trod with him the long 
Via Dolorosa of the Holy Land, or 
lingered by his side in his quiet ** walks 
around Jesusalem”—of which every 
true heart in Christendom may say, as 
Byron said of Rome— 


“Oh, Jerusalem, my country, city of the soul.” 


On closing our observations on Mr. 
Anderson’s book, we thought we had 
bid adieu to oriental criticism, when a 
third volume was laid on our table for 
reading and remark, thus justifying 
the aptness and the applicability of 
the quotation from La Bruyere, which 
stands at the head of this article. 

«©A Four Months’ Tour in the 
East,” by J. R. Andrews, Esq., is a 
very pleasant book, written manifestly 
‘* stans pede in uno”—journal fashion, 
but exhibiting sense, spirit, and good 
feeling. ‘The volume, though publish. 
ed in our country by Mr. McGlashan, 
seemsto be the product of an essentially 
English mind. Mr. Andrews likes his 
comforts, and appreciates the value of 
his cuisine, and why not? He has de- 
cidedly artistic taste—an eye for co- 
lours, and an ear for chords. He 
seems sceptical as to the source of the 
Nile being as yet discovered ; he is ex- 
tremely graphic and interesting amidst 
the ruins of Thebes, describing these 
gigantic remains with an accuracy and 
animation far beyond that of Mr. An- 
derson, who also visited the place. At 
Silsilis, he sees the stone quarries, out 
of which he tells us *‘ it took 2000 men 
for three years to remove one block,” 
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according to the statement of Herodo- 
tus. But Mr. Andrews forgets to add, 
that these quarrymen and Egyptian 
labourers were fed on ‘radishes, 
onions, and garlic,” as told by the 
same historian! What would a Lon- 
don beef-eating stone-mason say to 
such meagre diet as this? or how 
could a modern physiologist reconcile 
the enormous waste of animal force un- 
der a burning sun, and on a sandy soil, 
with an outward reinforcement so dis- 
proportioned to the outlay, except he 
were to illustrate it by an Irishman 
getting fat on potatoes. 

Mr. Andrews visits Jerusalem on the 
Holy Week, and depicts the comfort he 
enjoyed in the quiet, staid, and solemn 
worship of the beautiful English 
church, built by British liberality, on 
Mount Zion, after having, on Palm. 
Sunday, been a spectator of the noise, 
riot, and squabbling at the Holy Se- 

ulchre, between the rival churches, 
the Greek and Latin. In this church 


there are seven services performed 
every week in the Hebrew tongue ; and 
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in Jerusalem, of all the varied sections 
of its population, the sons of Israel are 
the most numerous. 

Accompanied by 8000 pilgrims, our 
author goes down from Jerusalem to 
visit the Dead Sea and the Jordan, 
His references to Scripture are many, 
and his illustrations instructive. = 
spite ef all the gilded flies which skim 
the bright, rich stream of oriental life 
and landscape, our author seldom 
rises beyond the surface of his plain 
and steady flow of narrative ; yet there 
is the poetry of feeling, taste, and ap- 
ss of ‘* whatsoever things are 
ovely ” pervading the book, mingled 
with home yearnings and thoughts of 
fatherland, and the spirit of association, 
and the usual finale to all Englishmen’s 
wanderings, be they east, or be they 
west, to the frozen north, or the sunny 
south—namely, unmingled approbation 
and admiration at the sight of the 
steamer which is to convey them HoME 
to their own happy, fair, free, and sin- 
gularly blessed country. 
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New Year's Eve, 1852-3. 


To Walter Savage Landor. 


TO WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


Tuts year goes out in storm. The sky is full 

Of vaporous turmoil; the Atlantic waves, 
Convulsed and batter’d into tawny froth, 

Welter upon the beach, or, thundering white, 
Scale the black cliff, and ever fall rebuff'd. 
To-night the spirits of air rage round this house, 
And sometimes through the wafted curtain bow 
My taper’s slender pyramid, whose light 

Flickers on names of power, that live emboss’d 

In jewels on great shrines (their wealthiest shrines 
And durablest are here), with others, too, 

This age keeps count of on her civic roll, 

Scarce proudly enough, and humbly not enough,— 
Amidst th’ antique and new perennial peers, 
Thine, Lanpor. Ruffle not, ye wintry blasts, 
That brow beneath its coronal, for Time’s 
Unwearied breath may never thin a bud 

The coronal upon that brow! Blow soft 

Along the Vale of Springs whilst he is there! 


Nor visit fiercely my unshelter’d door, 

Who from this utmost edge, remote and rude, 
Dare to that valley on your pinions waft 

A hymnal greeting—ah, too wildly dare! 
Were not the lower still the harsher judge, 


Yet hear me, tempests !—as ye drown that toll, 
Time’s footfall on the mystic boundary 
That severs year from year—could such a wind 
Blow out of any quarter of the heaven 
As to lay ruin’d, worse than Nineveh, 
The thrones where men of serpent forehead sit, 
And eyes of smoky hell-spark, with their spur 
Firm in the people’s neck ; nor less indignant, 
Shatter their chairs, whose white, angelic robes 
Drape the hog-paunch, or lend the juggler sleeve— 
Swift purifier! whirl them to the mud! 
Ay, the Lord lives, and, therefore, down with ye! 
Rotten impostors, down! Could such a wind 
Blow out of any quarter of the heaven, 
Content, my habitancy, like a twig, 
Torn in the mighty tempest, would I crawl, 
Shivering for shelter, or scoop out a cave | 
Among the rabbits in the benty sand, 
Or else need none. 

Dark clouds are taking wing 
Out of the wave continually. They fly 
Over those heaps of benty sand, and moor 
And mountain, eastward, hurrying to the dawn ; 
There where a New Day and New Year roll up 
In misty light. Eastward I look and hail 
Thee, Lanvor, with the Year; inscrutable 
In all its fates ; and over all its fates 
The throne of God, eternal, just, serene. 


Wruu.um ALLIncHam. 
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MISCELLANEA LITERARIA.—NO, II. 


ON HEREDITARY MISFORTUNE IN CERTAIN FAMILIES. 


“ Ludit in humanis divina potentia rebus, 








Et certam presens vix habet hora fidem.” 


OvID. 


* Should no disease thy torpid veins invade, 
Nor melancholy’s phantoms haunt thy shade ; 
Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 
Nor think the doom of man revers'd for thee." 


Dr, Jonnson. Vanity of Human Wishes, 


** The world is full of strange vicissitudes.” 
** Men are the sport of circumstances, when 
The circumstances seem the sport of men.” 












Many people fancy, or try to persuade 
Geko that there is no such thing 
as good or bad luck. The words are 
simple, colloquial, intelligible, of ho- 
nest Saxon descent, and as much in 
use as any in our language. But there 
are stiff, prim objectors, who affect to 
be shocked when these terms are ap- 
plied to the affairs of men. They start 
as if piety was invaded, and the doc- 
trine of predestination making insi- 
dious approaches under a masked bat- 
tery. According to their orthodoxy 
the events of every man’s life are in 
his own hands, to be regulated by his 
own conduct. If he is in the right 
course he will succeed. If he has 
strayed into a wrong path he will 
fail. The wise man cannot miss the 
mark, which the fool can never ap- 
proach. Actions govern fate. ‘* Fate,” 
says the greatest of modern poets, in 
1823, “*is a good excuse for our own 
will.” Home, the author of Douglas 
(and aclergyman besides), many years 
before, wrote and printed in the first 
edition of his tragedy that circum- 
stances could be controlled by deter- 
mination, and that 


“ Persistive wisdom is the fate of man.” 


But he raised an outery under which 
he quailed, and in the next edition 
expunged the line, and explained away 
the hypothesis, A theory such as this 
is plausible as well as wholesome, if it 
could be carried out to a logical or 
practical conclusion. But it breaks 
down before arriving at either. Daily 
experience, the authority of history, 
and above all, the study of the inspired 
writings, teach us that it is impossible. 
Le Sage (in ** Gil Blas’’) quotes from an 
anonymous Pope, who says, “ Quand 
il vous arrivera quelque grand malheur 


LorpD Byron, 


examinez vous bien, et vous verrez 

u’il y aura toujours un peu de votre 
faute *"—* Whenever any heavy mis- 
fortune happens to you examine your- 
self well, and you will be sure to find 
that it is in some measure your own 
fault.” With all deference to his Ho- 
liness, his dictum will encounter many 
dissentient voices. Reader, were you 
ever in a house when the next room 
lodger set fire to his curtains by read. 
ing in bed, and burnt you out in a 
mortal terror, with the loss of all your 
moveables? Were you ever upset 
with the fracture of ribs, arms, or 
legs in a stage coach, or a railway 
train, by the wilful carelessness of the 
conductors? Were you ever gored by 
a bull, bit by a mad dog, or shot by 
an unskilful sportsman when you were 
walking in the fields? Were you ever 
assaulted, plundered, and thrown into 
a ditch by three footpads, when you 
were sauntering in a secluded lane, 
full of gentle aspirations, and enjoying 
the tranquillity of the evening? Were 
you ever run over by an omnibus when 
you were not crossing a crowded tho- 
roughfare, but trying hard to keep 
out of the way? Were you ever ar- 
rested in mistake for another, or sub- 
penaed on a trial in a case of which 
you knew nothing, when you were 
just setting out on a most important 
journey? Did your carriage ever break 
down when half-an-hour would have 
enabled you to prevent a weak rela- 
tive from making a foolish will? Did 
you ever get your eye knocked out by 
a stone, intended for some one else ? 
Were you ever injured in purse or re- 
putation by evil reports which had no 
shadow of a basis? Did you ever suf- 
fer from a treacherous friend, a scold- 
ing wife, an insolvent partner, or an 
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extravagant son? Were you ever 
more than half killed, and your con- 
stitution ruined by a physician who 
mistook your case, or by a ruthless 
surgeon who treated you as a subject 
to try experiments on for the advance- 
ment of science? All these are among 
the severer casualties of existence ; 
some or other of them happen almost 
daily, but what reasoning will con- 
vince the sufferer that he has helped 
to bring them on himself? A satirical 
poet, in summing up a list of second 
and third class annoyances, arising 
from the ane of others, ob- 
serves justly, 


“ 





These are paltry things, and yet 
I’ve scarcely seen the man they did not fret.” 


There can be no doubt we sometimes 
— our own miscarriages by wil- 
ulnesg, want of judgment, unsteadi- 
ness in principle, or by not knowing 
when and how to seize the favouring 
opportunity. But, on the other hand, 
our ablest efforts are often rendered 
abortive by a counter-tide of disaster 
we have not set flowing, and which we 
can neither stem nor turn, For pur- 
poses we are unable to fathom, the 
presiding providence which governs 
the universe dispenses or withholds 
the blessings of temporal prosperity 
without reference to personal charac- 
ter. The good are often hunted by 
calamity, while the bad appear to be 
selected as the special favourites of 
fortune. Some cannot succeed by any 
effort of genius or virtue, while others 
are impervious to failure, although not 
distinguished by superior talent or in- 
tegrity. It is better to study and 
draw profit from this lesson than to 
cavil on the causes by which it is pro- 
duced. As long as human nature ex- 
ists under its present construction, so 
long will human beings believe in the 
predominant influence of what all un- 
derstand when they apply the terms, 
lucky and unlucky, to particular fa- 
milies, individuals, or transactions. 
They are not led to this by any want 
of proper notions on the subject of re- 
ligion ; neither do they build temples 
to the goddess Fortuna, nor hold faith 
with the pagan doctrine that Clotho, 
Lachesis, and Atropos regulate the 
destinies of mortals, as laid down in 
the ancient mythology. We have vo- 
lunteered these few words of explana- 
tion as a preliminary defence, to pre- 
vent the ultra-pious from being scandal. 
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ised, to avoid misinterpretation when 
we use,common expressions in their 
ordinary sense, and to anticipate and 
disarm the possible charge of dissemi- 
nating heterodox opinions. Lord Lit- 
tleton, in the preface to his ‘* Dia- 
logues of the Dead,” quotes a very 
apposite passage from certain Italian 
writers, ** Se avessi nominato Fato, 
Fortuna, Destino, Elysio, Stige, &c., 
sono scherzi di penna poetica, non sen- 
timenti di animo cattolico.” <“IfI 
have named Fate, Fortune, Destiny, 
Elysium, Styx, &c., they are an 
the sports of a poetical pen, not the 
sentiments of a catholic mind. 

A De Moivre calculates with mathe- 
matical nicety what he calls ‘‘ the doc- 
trine of chances.” Experience falsi- 
fies the calculation in nine cases out of 
ten. The profound arithmetician tells 
you, that if you take the dice in your 
hand it is thirty to one against your 
throwing a particular number, and a 
hundred to one against your repeating 
the same throw three times in succes- 
sion, and so on in an augmenting ratio. 
You take the dice and throw. At the 
first cast up comes the unlikely num. 
ber, and you repeat it* eleven times 
running. Away goes the calculation, 
but neither he nor you can explain the 
agency by which it is foiled. And thus 
it is from the veriest trifles up to the 
gravest avocations of life. Fortune 
decides everything; and what we mean 
to convey by fortune is well expressed 
in the closing sentence of the historian 
of the Peninsular War, ‘‘ that name 
for the combinations of infinite power, 
without whose aid the designs of man 
are as bubbles on a troubled ocean.” 
Shakspeare conveys the same mean- 
ing in two impressive lines— 

“ There is a Providence that shapes our ends, 

Rough hew them as we will.” 


Cardinal Mazarin would never em- 
ploy a general proverbially unfortu- 
nate, no matter how strongly recom- 
mended or how evident his capability. 
With him luck was all, talent nothing, 
if linked to an unpropitious star. His 
great predecessor, Richelieu, thought 
differently. His favourite maxim was, 
*‘an unfortunate and imprudent per- 
son are synonymous terms.” Juvenal 
said the same thing long before him: 
«* Nullum numen abest, si sit pruden- 
tia.” The rule may hold good in ge- 
neral, but it abounds with exceptions. 
Thousands dislike commencing any im- 
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rtant undertaking on a Friday. 

Many strong minds (Cromwell inclu- 

ded) have believed that particular 
days had a particular influence on 
their fortunes. Uneven numbers are 
more popular than even ones. A su- 
perstitious, or religious origin ) may be 
claimed for this ‘preference. Virgil 
assures us that “*‘ Numero Deus impare 
gaudet.”* Superstitious fancies are not 
of necessity linked with weakness or 
want of courage. No one can doubt 
the bravery of Marshal Saxe, yet it 
was said of him that he always looked 
under his bed every night, and locked 
his chamber door. He had a peculiar 
horror of cats or other nocturnal in- 
truders. Cumberland, a very moral 
writer, makes one of the characters in 
his most popular comedy deliver him- 
self as follows, on the subject of per- 
petual ill luck. The speaker had not 
changed his sex like Tiresias, but he 
had shifted his character as often as 
Proteus did his form. He is a rogue, 
but he reasons from experience. ‘It 
is not upon slight grounds,” says he, 
*‘ that I despair. There had used to 
be a livelihood to be picked up in this 
country, both for the honest and dis- 
honest. I have tried each walk, and 
am likely to starve at last; there is 
not a point to which the art and fa- 
culty of man can turn that I have not 
set mine to but in vain; I am beat 
through every quarter of the compass, 
I have blustered for prerogative, I 
have bellowed for freedom, I have of- 
fered to serve my country, I have en- 
gaged to betray it. Why I have talked 

treason, writ treason, and if a man 
can’t live by that, he can live by no- 
thing.’ Here I set up as a bookseller, 
and people leave off reading imme- 
diately. If I was to turn butcher I 
believe o’ my conscience they'd leave 
off eating.” 

Sylla assumed the surname of Fe- 
liz, or the Fortunate. Napoleon 
considered himself the chosen fa- 
vourite of destiny, and christened 
Massena, one of his ablest marshals, 
« L’Enfant gaté de la Fortune.” Ci- 
cero, when he proposed Pompey to 
the Roman senate, to undertake the 


war against the pirates who had nearly 


* Eclog. vii. 1. 75. 
T Qsou J ovsidos, roous xaxovg svdasovssy. 


annihilated the naval power of the re. 
public in the Mediterranean, recom- 
mended him as “ semper felix,” always 
lucky, before he os of his superior 
abilities or experience. The prestige 
of success alone surmounts many diffi- 
culties. Ascending from those named 
to much higher authority, we find it 
written in the Psalms (Prayer-book 
version), ** We have wished you good 
luck, ye that are of the house of the 
Lord.” 

The heathens treated their chosen 
deities with marked disrespect. The 
private history of the court of Olympus 
1s certainly neither edifying nor ex- 
emplary ; nevertheless, it seems incon- 
sistent that mankind should not be 
held more in awe by those beings, in 
whose divine attributes they affected to 
believe, andto whom they went through 
the external mockery of offering sacri- 
fices. The old Greek poet takes’ them 
to task roundly, who says—‘‘ The 
gods are disgraced by the prosperity 
of the wicked.’ *t Seneca repeats the 
sentiment in speaking of Sylla—* De- 
orum crimen, Sylla tam felix ”—The 
gods were criminal in allowing Sylla 
to be so fortunate.” Cicero also de- 
clares, that the lasting good fortune of 
Harpalus, a successful pirate, bore 
testimony against the gods. Lucan 
depreciates the popular immortals to 
enhance his compliment to Cato of 
Utica. 

“ Victrix causa diis placuit, sed victa Catoni.”} 
“ The gods and Cato did in this divide ; 

They chose the conquering—he the conquere 

side.” 

There can be no doubt that Cicero 
had a clear idea of the immortality of 
the soul, and of one omnipotent intel- 
ligence. When he wrote, he must 
have felt the utter absurdity of the 
existing system. Lucan, an avowed 
heathen, has recorded his own internal 
conviction in another very impressive 
passage, which is often quoted :— 

** Estne Dei sedes nisi terra, et pontus, et aer, 

Et ceelum, et virtus ? Superos quid querimus ultra? 

Jupiter est, quodcunque vides quocunque moveris.” 

**Ts there any other seat of the divin- 
ity than the earth, the sea and air, the 
heavens and virtue? Why do we 
seek for God beyond? He is what- 





t Lucan’s Latinity is certainly good for a Spaniard, and his poem very creditable to a very 


young man. Had he lived, he might have ranked among the best writers of the Augustan 
age, in spite of the sentence of Scaliger, who says, he barks rather than sings. 
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ever you see; He is wherever you 
move.” These contradictions are re- 
markable, but many parallel cases 
may be readily produced from the an- 
cient writers. They appear to have 
looked upon their own received my- 
thology as an ingenious allegory. 

History shows how misfortune has 
dogged the steps of certain families for 
many succeeding generations. For 
eminent examples, let us trace down 
the annals of three royal houses, The 
successors of Charlemagne, or Carlo- 
vingian kings, who occupied the throne 
of France for one hundred and seventy- 
three years ; the race of Stuart, who 
reigned in Scotland and England for 
three hundred and forty-three years ; 
and the second line of Valois, suc- 
ceeded by the collateral branches of 
Bourbon and Bourbon-Orleans, who 
numbered, jointly, thirteen French so- 
vereigns, extending over three hundred 
and thirty-three years, counting from 
the accession of Francis I. to the depo- 
sition of Louis Philippe. 

Charlemagne was a great man, a 
great conqueror, and a most success- 
ful monarch. He consolidated and 
left a mighty — to his posterity, 
of whom it is difficult to decide whe- 
ther they are most remarkable for their 
misfortunes or their unworthiness. 
Louis the Meek, only son of Charle- 
magne, was fitter for the cowl than 
the sceptre. He was a melancholy, 
subdued religionist, who never smiled. 
His court resembled an hospital. His 
life (like that of Henry IT. of England) 
was embittered by the disobedience 
of his children; in the course of these 
domestic quarrels he wastwice deposed, 
and finally died for want of food, in 
consequence of a superstitious panic. 
His son and successor, Charles the 
Bald, was poisoned by Sedecias, his 
Jewish physician, and died in a miser- 
able hut, while crossing Mont Cenis. 
During this reign a remarkable plague 
of locusts occurred in France. Louis 
the Stutterer, son of Charles the Bald, 
reigned only eighteen months, when 
he too was carried off by poison. 
Charles, King of Aquitaine, brother to 
the Stutterer, was killed by a blow on 
the head, from a nobleman named Al- 
buin, whom, for an idle frolic, he 
sought to terrify in a childish disguise. 
Louis III. and Carloman, sons of the 
Stutterer, were crowned together on 
the death of their father. Both died 
before either had reached the early 
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age of twenty-two. The death of Louis 
is attributed to two causes, poison and 
an accident. Some historians say, that 
riding through the streets of Tours, 
he pursued a handsome girl, the 
daughter of a citizen named Germond. 
She escaped from him in terror, by a 
low and narrow gateway ; the king 
endeavoured to force his horse through, 
broke his back, and died. Carloman 
was killed by the spear of one of his 
attendants, aimed at a wild boar. It 
pierced his thigh, and in a few days 
deprived him of his crown and life. 
In his dying moments he had the 
generosity to screen from the mistaken 
resentment of the public his unfortu- 
nate domestic, by imputing his wound 
to the rage of the animal he pursued, 
Charles the Fat, the next king of the 
race of Charlemagne, but not the di- 
rect heir to the throne, was set aside 
for utter incapacity within four years, 
and reduced to such a state of indi- 
gence, that he was left without a single 
servant, or the common necessaries of 
life. Luitprand, Bishop of Mayence, 
relieved his immediate wants; and 
Arnulf, his successful competitor, ac- 
corded him a scanty pension ; but he 
perished shortly under the combined 
evils of indigence, grief, and violence. 
Charles the Simple, posthumous son of 
Louis the Stammerer, succeeded on 
the death of Eudes, who was not a 
scion of the family. After reigning 
nearly thirty years, Charles was im- 
prisoned at Peronne, where he was 
= to death by Herbert, Count de 
ermandois. Louis IV., called the 
Stranger, from having been educated 
in England, succeeded his father the 
Simple. He was killed, when hunting, 
by a fall from his horse. His son, 
Lothaire, and grandson, Louis V., or 
the Slothful, were both poisoned by 
their wives, for presuming to pay too 
much attention to their little indiscre- 
tions. The Sluggard was the last of 
the Carlovingian monarchs. His uncle, 
Charles, Duke of Lorraine, survived 
him, the only remaining representative 
of the blood of Charlemagne. His 
character was so worthless and con- 
temptible, that the nobles unanimous- 
ly excluded him from the crown, to 
which Hugh Capet was as unani- 
mously elected. It has been pointed 
out by the French historians, that the 
epithets given to the princes of the 
Carlovingian race, were almost all ex- 
pressive of the contemptuous light in 
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which that family was held by the peo- 
ple over whom they reigned. It would 
seem as if they assisted lineal mis- 
fortune by lineal imbecility and ill 
conduct.* 





Let us now turn to the house of 
Stuart. Robert II., the first sovereign 
of that family, succeeded to the throne 
of Scotland on the death of David 
(Bruce) II. without issue. Robert was 
the son of Margery ’ daughter of the 

reat liberator of his country, Robert 
ruce, and his direct representative in 
default of male descendants. The lineage 
sprang from the a race 
of Fitz-Alan. This pedigree has been 
distinctly traced by late. antiquaries, 
to the suppression of many fabulous 
legends. ‘The surname of Stewart, or 
Stuart (it is spelt both ways by learned 
authorities), supplanted that of Fitz- 
Alan, in virtue of the dignity of senes- 
chal, or steward of the royal house- 
hold, which had become hereditary in 
the family. Robert II. reigned nine- 
teen years, without any signal disaster ; 
and though not possessed of brilliant 
talents, or much personal activity, was 
a reasonably good monarch, and, on 
the whole, better and more fortunate 
than many of his successors. Robert 
III. died of a broken heart, in conse- 
quence of the murder of his eldest, 
and the captivity of his second son. 
David Duke of Rothsay, and Prince 
Royal of Scotland, was confined in the 
palace of Falkland, and cruelly starved 
to death, through the machinations of 
his uncle, the Duke of Albany. James, 
his younger brother, succeeded to the 
throne, after a long imprisonment in 
England. He put to death, under ju- 
dicial prosecutions, several of his near- 
est kindred; and was murdered in a 
conspiracy, headed by his uncle, Wal- 
ter Earl of Athol, who, for perpetra- 
ting this act of regicide, was executed 
with dreadful tortures. James LI. was 
killed by the bursting of a cannon, at 
the siege of Roxburgh Castle, in the 
twenty- ninth year of his age. He was 
called James with the fiery face, from 
a red spot which disfigured his other- 
wise Reedeene countenance. But 
he merited the title of fiery more 
justly from the natural violence of 
is temper, which led him to slay the 





* The surname of Capet may be derived from the Latin word Caput, as the founder of a 
dynasty ; from a cap called “ Capet,” which he introduced ; or from his having a very large 


head, 


Earl of Douglas with his own hand, 
and under his own roof, at Stirling 
Castle ; much after the manner in 
which the Roman Emperor, Valenti- 
nius IIT., assassinated his great general 
and deliverer, Actius, in a private con- 
ference. James III., flying from a 
battle with his rebellious nobles, his 
horse started at the sight of a woman 
drawing water at a well, and threw 
him to the ground. He was borne into 
the neighbouring mill, and incautious- 
ly proclaimed his name and qualities. 
Some of the enemy who followed en- 
tered the hut, recognised and slew 
their monarch, whose body was never 
found, neither were the murderers ever 
identified. He was a weak and unfor- 
tunate, rather than a bad sovereign, 
although suspicions rest on his memory, 
of having participated in the death of 
his brother, the Earlof Marr. James 
IV., his son and successor, was forced 
into the rebellion against his father ; as 
a penance for which, he ever after wore 
an iron belt next to his body. He fell, in 
the forty-first year of his age, and 
twenty-sixth of his reign, with all his 
principal peers and knights, on the 
fatal field of Flodden. His death in 
this battle was long disbelieved and 
disputed by the Scottish chroniclers ; 
but the accuracy of modern research 
has placed it beyond an “* historic 
doubt.” James V. died of vexation 
for the ruin and dispersion of his army 
at Solway Moss —he was then only 
thirty years of age. His two male 
children had expired within a few days 
of each other in the preceding year. 
His last words, on being told, when on 
his death bed, that his queen was de- 
livered of a daughter, were long re- 
membered and often repeated—* The 
crown came with a lass, and it will go 
with a lass.” Mary Stuart, a widow 
before her nineteenth year, was deposed 
and imprisoned by her own subjects, 
and compelled to take shelter in Eng- 
land, where she was beheaded, after a 
lengthened captivity, by her rival, 
Elizabeth. The fretful valetudinarian, 
Pope, called his life «« a long disease.” 
The existence of Mary Queen of Scots 
may be designated one accumulated ca- 
lamity, with scarcely an interval of en- 
joyment, after she grew to woman. 
hood. Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, 
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her cousin and second husband, was 
blown up by conspirators in his own 
country residence, near Edinburgh. 
In the person of James VI. of Scotland, 
and first of England, the only child of 
Mary, the hereditary claim to family 
misfortune appears to have been sus- 
pended for a time, to descend with in- 
creased weight on his posterity. But 
James sustained the domestic affliction 
of losing his eldest son, and heir ap- 
parent, Henry Prince of Wales, whose 
early death extinguished a_ brilliant 
promise, and whose dawning excellen- 
cies might (had it been so permitted) 
have removed the ban from his house. 
The unhappy father was even accused 
of hastening the end of his son, from 
jealousy; and his own demise has been 
imputed to poison, through his favour- 
ite, Villiers, the first Duke of Buck- 
ingham. But neither of these charges 
rest on sufficient grounds. We are not 
to believe such secret histories as that 
of Sir Anthony Weldon. Elizabeth, 
Queen of Bohemia, daughter of James 
I., and direct ancestress of the house 
of Brunswick, was one of the most un- 
fortunate’ princesses that ever lived. 
Her life reads more like a romance 
than a reality. The sufferings, priva- 
tions, and domestic afflictions she en- 
dured, are almost equal to those of her 
grandmother, except that she was not 
brought to a violent end, but lingered 
through a neglected old age, in ob- 
scurity and dependence. Of the two 
lots, it is difficult to say which is the 
less enviable. Charles I., after a 
stormy life, in a great measure pro- 
duced by his own obstinacy, perished 
on a scaffold. With all our monar- 
chical propensities, we hesitate to call 
him a martyr. Charles II. endured ten 
years of poverty and exile without re- 
form ; returned, set an example of un- 
matched profligacy, equally regardless of 
national honour or private reputation, 
and died suddenly of apoplexy, with- 
out time for reform or repentance. 
Bishop Burnet states, in his history of 
his own times, ‘‘ that there were appa- 
rent suspicions of his having been poi- 
soned.” Churchill echoes the opinion, 
and points directly at the object of sus- 
picion; but a professed political satirist 
is always doubtful authority. He 
sums up his biting philippic against 
the Merry Monare ate 
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“To crown the whole, scorning the public 
good, 

Which through his reign he little under- 
stood, 

Or little heeded, with too narrow aim, 

He re-assumed a bigot brother’s claim ; 

And having made time-serving senates bow, 

Suddenly died—that brother best knew how ; 

No matter how—he slept among the dead, 

And James, his brother, reigned in his 
stead.”* 


James II. was driven from the 
throne in the third year of his reign, 
and consumed his old age in poverty, 
in “hope deferred,” and in fruitless 
efforts to recover what he needed never 
to have lost, but for his own unpro- 
voked bigotry. His eldest daughter 
Mary, consort of William III., died 
childless, of the small-pox, in her 
thirty-eighth year. Anne, after a 
reign of twelve years, which though 
glorious, was rendered unhappy by 
party disputes, died of a broken heart, 
occasioned by the loss of a numerous 
family, and the quarrels of her favoured 
servants. Prince James, known in 
history as the Old Pretender, or Che- 
valier de St. George, in attempting to 
recover the throne from which he was 
excluded by the Act of Settlement, 
occasioned only his best friends and 
most devoted adherents to perish by 
the executioner. His life was inglo- 
rious and unfortunate ; he died an ex- 
ile at Rome, having lived to the ad- 
vanced age of seventy-eight. His son, 
Charles Edward, after the failure of 
his chivalrous attempt in “forty-five,” 
endured incredible hardships and mis- 
fortunes, and, finally, gave himself up 
to indolence and low debauchery, 
which enervated his constitution, and 
weakened his intellects. Henry Bene- 
dict, his younger brother, became Car- 
dinal of York, lived at Rome on a 
pension badly paid, and died at the 
advanced age of eighty-two, in 1807. 
With him, the race became extinct in 
the male line. The tomb of the last 
Stuart in St. Peter’s, at Rome, bears 
the futile and ostentatious inscription, 
“‘ Henricus IX.” 


Francis I. of France, founder of 
the second house of Valois, was 
a monarch of brilliant endowments 
and daring courage. His ambition 
involved his country in constant wars, 


* See Churchill’s Poem of ‘ Gotham,” Book ii. 
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and the defeat of Pavia inflicted a 
wound on his power, from which he 
never recovered. His life was em- 
bittered by imprisonment, by the pre- 
mature death of his eldest son, and 
shortened by personal excesses. His 
reign was equally distinguished by 
outward splendour, internal exhaus- 
tion, and constant vicissitudes of for- 
tune.* Henry II., his second son and 
successor, was accidentally killed in a 
tournament by the Sieur de Lorges, 
Count de Montgomeri. It seems 
something like a fatality that the father 
of this same “ Capitaine de Lorges,” 
had severely wounded the king, Fran- 
eis I., on the head, with a firebrand, 
when amusing himself by attacking a 
house with snow-balls. Henry IL., by 
his demon-queen, Catherine of Medi. 
cis, left four sons, so that the perma- 
nent succession seemed to be quite 
assured in his immediate progeny. 
Notwithstanding this, they all died 
without issue in a single generation, 
and the crown passed away to a distant 
collateral branch. Francis Il. died 
in his eighteenth year, and Charles IX. 
in his twenty-fourth. The first, of an 
abscess in the ear, the last of a strange 
and unnatural disease in which blood 
oozed out from the pores of his skin. 
This horrible death was pronounced by 
many a judgment from Heaven, ‘in 
consequence of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew; but there are good 
grounds for supposing that Catherine 
de Medicis assisted in removing her 
two elder sons to make room for her 
favourite, Henry III. Henry III. 
was assassinated by James Clement, a 
Jacobin friar, before he had reached 
his fortieth year, and in the sixteenth 
of his reign. With him was finally 
extinguished the race of Valois, His 
younger brother, the Duke of Am 

had died of a decline a short time be- 
fore. Henry 1V., justly surnamed the 
Great, the founder of the Bourbon 
dynasty, was the best and ablest sove- 
reign who ever sat upon the throne of 
France. His life had been one perpe- 
tual struggle with danger and difli- 
culty ; he had eseaped countless perils, 
as if protected by an egis, but fell at 
last by the hand of a fanatical as- 
sassin. His son, Louis XIII., proved 
himself a degenerate representative 
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of an illustrious sire, while his daugh- 
ter Henrietta, consort of Charles I. 
of England, has descended to pos- 
terity, as remarkable for her misfor- 
tunes, as for the many doubts that 
cloud her reputation. The prosperous 
youth and manhood of Louis XIV. 
were more than balanced by the do- 
mestic afflictions and public reverses 
which accompanied his old age. Louis 
XV., the only living great-grandson 
of his predecessor, long survived the 
title of ‘* well-beloved,” which the 
early enthusiasm of his subjects had 
too hastily bestowed. He became so 
universally detested, that his death 
was considered a national blessing, and 
he ranks deservedly among the worst 
kings who are handed down in the an- 
nals of his country. His personal ex- 
ainple, encouraging the vices and de- 
bauchery of the court and higher 
classes, sapped the foundations of roy- 
alty, broke up the long-cherished ties 
between the sovereign and the people, 
and led the way to the subsequent 
horrors of the revolution which drag- 
ged Lous XVI. into the balcony of his 
own palace, with a cap of liberty on 
his head, in place of a crown, and 
shadowed forth the outline of the 
guillotine, on which he shortly after- 
wards perished. 

The execution of Louis XVI. took 
place on the 2Ist of January, 1793. 
The first movements of the revolution 
occurred in 1789. If natural pheno- 
mena have any designed connexion with 
human events, either as warnings or 
coincidences, more than one of no ordi- 
nary character heralded the important 
changes which were soon to unhinge 
the whole fabric of civilised society, 
and endanger the best established in- 
stitutions. On Sunday, July 13th, 
1788, about nine o'clock, an almost 
total darkness covered several parts of 
France, without any eclipse. ‘lhis 
was followed by a storm more tremen- 
dous than any that devastated Europe, 
since the great tempest of Nov. 26th, 
1703. Louis XVII., the dauphin, 
and legitimate successor of his father, 
was closely confined by the terrorists, 
apprenticed to a shoemaker, named 
Simon, who treated him with savage 
barbarity, and died in prison, as was 
generally believed, of poison. Louis 


* The recent “Life of Francis I.,” by Miss Pardoe, has stripped much of the 
gilding from his hitherto brilliant and captivating character. 
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XVIII. was restored on the first abdi- 
cation of Napoleon, in 1814, under the 
title of ** Le Desiré.” He fled within 
the year, returned a second time ina 
few months, surrounded by the bayo- 
nets of foreign allies, and died on the 
throne in 1824. His brother, Charles 
X., was driven out by the revolution 
of 1830, which substituted the Orleans 
branch. They, in turn, succumbed 
under another revolution in 1848, 
brought on by the Ulysses of the fa- 
mily, Louis Philippe. The Duke 
d'Angouleme, eldest son of Charles 
X., and Dauphin, died childless. His 
brother, the Duke de Berri was assas- 
sinated in 1820, by Louvel. The only 
male representative of the house, the 
Duke de Bourdeaux (son of , the 
Duke de Berri), is ynmarried”and 
an exile. The present aspect of poli- 
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tical opinion looks very unfavourable 
to the chance of his restoration. But 
in these days of rapid change, a few 
turns of Fortune’s wheel may effect 
miracles. His affairs are scarcely in 
so desparate a condition as were those 
of Louis Napoleon, when a prisoner 
in the citadel of Ham; and there he 
is now, Emperor of France, with un- 
limited power, his foot firmly planted 
on the Imperial throne, and his title 
acknowledged by every power in 
Europe. 

These eminent examples, selected 
from an almost endless list, convey an 
impressive lesson. They may serve to 
check ambition, and console humility. 
When we ponder over them, we feel 
the truth with which the satirist wrote, 
who says— 


“How much do they mistake, how little know 
Of kings, of kingdoms, and the pains which flow 
From royalty, who fancy that a crown, 
Because it glitters, must be lin’d with down. 
The gem they worship, which a crown adorns, 
Nor once suspect that crown is lin’d with thorns. 
O might Reflection, Folly’s place supply, 
Would we one moment use her piercing eye, 
Then should we learn what woe from grandeur springs, 
And learn to pity, not to envy kings.”* 


Pope Adrian VI., a virtuous prelate 
and most exemplary man, was well 
aware, although his reign was short, 
that the couch of a monarch is any- 
thing but « bed of roses. He rather 
possessed, than enjoyed, supreme dig- 
nity, and expressed a wish to have this 
inscription engraved upon his monu- 
ment—‘* Here lies Adrian VI., who 
was never so unhappy in any period of 
his life, as in that wherein he was a 

rince.” Sovereigns are not to be 
judged by the common standard of 
human character and opportunity. The 
philosophic mind, instead of looking 
with discontent on their superior state, 
will rather rejoice to have escaped their 
superior cares, A natural and en- 
tertaining historian, Old Philip de 
Comines, with goodness of heart and 
clear understanding, says :— 


“Tn all the princes that I have served, 
and have ever known, there was always a 
mixture of good and of bad, which I plainly 
discerned, and indeed without wonder, for 
they are men like to ourselves, and perfec- 


* See Churchill’s Poem of “Gotham,” Book iii. 


tion belongs only to God himself. That 
prince, however, whose virtues exceed his 
vices, is certainly worthy of extraordinary 
commendation and applause; for persons of 
their rank and dignity are more obstinate 
and inclinable to violence in their actions 
than other men, on account of the education 
which they receive in their youth, that is al- 
ways less strict, and with less of discipline 
than that of others; and when they are 
grown up, the greater part of those that are 
about them, make it their business and their 
study te conform to their humours.” 


Comines had good personal expe- 
rience of royalty in two masters of 
very opposite characters—Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy, and Louis the 
XI. of France. In his “ Memoirs of 
his own Times,” he tries to palliate 
the atrocities of the latter, who has 
descended to posterity, despite this at- 
tempt to whitewash him, as a mass of 
wickedness, with no redeeming points. 
It may be truly said, that Nature, in 
compounding this unique specimen— 


* Having given all the sin, 
Forgot to put the virtues in."¢ 


+ Churchill, “ Duelist,” Book iii. 
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ON CERTAIN PROVERBIAL AND COLLOQUIAL EXPRESSIONS. 


 Orditur ab ovo.”"—Horat. DE ARTE POETICA, 
Let things be traced to their origin, 


** Hopson’s cHorce,” meaning ‘ This 
or none.” Few phrases are in more 
common use. It takes its rise from 
Tobias Hobson, a celebrated Cam- 
bridge carrier, in the times of Charles 
I. and IT. A short account of him 
may be found in the Spectator, No. 
509. He was the first man in Eng- 
land who let out hackney horses for 
hire. The collegians of that day, as at 
present, when they engaged a horse, 
spared neither whip nor spur. Hobson 
kept a stable of forty sound roadsters, 
always ready for saddle and bridle, and 
in good order for travelling at a mo- 
ment’s notice. He was thrifty and 
ingenious, but benevolent withal, and 
he made it an invariable rule that each 
of his horses should have an equal por- 
tion of rest as well as labour. Ac- 
cordingly when a customer came for a 
horse, he was led into the stable, where 
there were many to choose from, but 
he was compelled to take that which 


stood next to the stable-door, being 
the one which had rested the longest, 
or to have none at all. Thus every 
customer had the same chance of being 
well served, and every horse performed 
a similar duty. Hence it became a 
proverb, in all cases of general appli- 
cation where there was no alternative 
nor freedom of election, to say—‘‘ Here 
is nothing but Hobson’s choice.” This 
worthy speculator’s house of call, in Lon- 
don, was “The Bull,” in Bishopsgate- 
street, in one of the rooms of which, 
Steele writes, in 1722, that his portrait 
was drawn in fresco, with an hundred- 
pound bag under his arm, and this 
inscription on the said bag —‘‘ The 
fruitful mother of an hundred more.” 
Milton honoured the memory of the 
Cambridge carrier with two quaint 
epitaphs, of which we transcribe the 
shortest, as it also appears to us the 
best. 


“ On the University Carrier, who sickened in the time of his vacancy, being forbid to go to 


London, by reason of the playue. 


“* Here lies old Hobson; Death hath broke his girt, 


And here, alas! hath lain him in the dirt ; 

Or else, the ways being foul, twenty to one, 

He’s here stuck in a slough, and overthrown. 

*T was such a shifter, that if truth were known, 
Death was half glad when he had got him down; 
For he had any time, this ten years full, 

Dodg’d with him, betwixt ‘Cambridge’ and ‘ The Bull:’ 
And surely Death could never have prevail’d, 

Had not his weekly course of carriage fail’d. 

But lately finding him so long at home, 

And thinking now his journey’s end was come, 

And that he had ta’en up his latest inn, 

(In the kind office of a chamberlin) 

Show’d him his room, where he must lodge that night, 
Pull’d off his boots, and took away the light. 

If any ask for him, it shall be said, 

Hobson has slept, and’s newly gone to bed.” 


pular vocation, that it became a pro- 
verb when any one was indisposed to 
pay a debt, to say, ‘* Why don’t you 

un him?” That is, ‘‘Why don’t you 


Dun. To dun, to press importu- 
nately for payment of a debt. This 
term as been deduced from the French 
donne, give; implying a demand for 
something due. The following seems 
a better origin. There was a man 
named John Dun, a bailiff of the town 
of Lincoln, who was so extremely 
active, and so dexterous in his unpo- To 


send Dun to arrest him?” The phrase 
from this became customary, and may 
be traced back as far as the days of 
Henry VII.* 


dine with Duxe Humpurey. 


* See Gale's “ Recreations,” and Haydn’s “ Dictionary of Dates.” 
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This old saying was applied to certain 
impransi who were accustomed to walk 
in St. Paul’s Church, during the time 
usually occupied at dinner. In more 
recent days, it was common to say of 
peripatetic dinnerless dandies—‘* They 
are counting the trees in the park for 
a dinner.” Humphrey, Duke of Glou- 
cester, was a man of great hospitality, 
who kept open house, and a most ex- 
cellent table. As he was supposed to 
be buried in St. Paul's, the analogy 
of the expression explains itself. But 
the fact is, he was not buried in St. 
Paul's, but in the old Abbey Church 
at St. Alban’s, where we have beheld 
his veritable bones enclosed in an an- 
cient oak chest. Authentically handed 
down, and as surely genuine, as the 
skull of Duke Schomberg, slain at the 
Boyne, which used to be exhibited to 
the curious in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, or that of Oliver Cromwell, 
which may still be investigated in the 
Ashmolean Museum, at Oxford. Some 
ten years since we happened to visit 
the last named museum. ‘The curator 
placed in our hands, with considerable 
reverence, a cranium, which he evi- 
dently considered the gem, or great 

un of the collection. This,” said 

e, importantly, ‘is the skull of Oliver 
Cromwell.” We manipulated the relic 
with less emotion than Hamlet does the 
brain-pan of Yorrick, having already 
seen three before, of which fact we 
apprised the custodian. “It is im- 
possible!” he exclaimed, with indig- 
nation, “ there can be butone.” Pre- 
cisely so,”” we rejoined—‘ There can 
be but one real skull, but which that 
is, it would puzzle Solomon to deter- 
mine, when the evidence is equally 
good for all.” ‘Ours is the right 
one, the rest are humbugs,” said he, as 
he carried back to its resting shelf the 
grinning memento of mortality. We 
have heard of another more circum- 
stantial virtuoso, who has improved on 
this, by exhibiting the skull of Oliver 
Cromwell, when he was a boy. The 
pedigree of an erratic skull is more 
difficult to trace than even that of a 
picture, a horse, or a hero. 

‘¢Thave caught a Tartar ;” or, “He 
has caught a Tartar.” A common 
saying, which means a man in a difli- 
culty, from which he can neither ad- 
vance nor recede. ‘The expression is 
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supposed to be founded on a story of a 
trooper meeting a Tartar in the woods, 
and exclaiming to his comrades, who 
had a little preceded him, that he had 
caught one. ‘* Bring him along with 
you,” cried they. I can’t,” replied 
he. ‘Then come yourself.” He 
won’t let me.” The story is apposite ; 
but it proceeds from the phrase, and 
not the phrase from the story. We 
find in Terence, ‘ auribus teneo lu- 
pum,” I hold a wolf by the ears— 
which has precisely the same meaning, 
and is evidently the Latin father of the 
English descendant. More of our pro- 
verbial sayings are derived from the 
ancient classics than are generally re- 
cognised, until we take the trouble of 
tracing them to their source. 

‘‘ There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup 
and the lip.” This proverb comes li- 
neally from the Latin of Laberius, pre- 
served in the ‘ Fragmenta Veterum 
Poetarum,” by Stephens and Mait- 
taire. ‘* Multa cadunt inter calicem 
supremaque labra.” From thence it 
ascends to the Greek,* originating in 
an oracular prediction. The responses 
of the oracles of old were contrived 
with such ingenious ambiguity, that 
the solution was equally borne out, whe- 
ther fortunate or disastrous. Many 
celebrated instances are preserved by 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Strabo, and 
other writers. Creesus, when he con- 
sulted the oracle of Delphi, was told, 
that if he crossed the Halys, he should 
destroy a great empire. He supposed 
it was the empire he was about to in- 
vade, but it proved to be his own. 
The words, Credo te AlZacide Romanos 
vincere posse, which Pyrrhus, King of 
Epirus, received for answer, when he 
wished to assist the Tarentines against 
the Romans, convey opposite mean 
ings according as they are read. He 
interpreted them in his own favour, 
and they proved his ruin. Nero was 
ordered to beware of seventy-three, but 
he expected to live to that age, and 
misinterpreted the caution, until Galba, 
then in his seventy-third year, de- 
throned him. ‘The oracles of old were 
open to bribery and corruption. Ly- 
sander failed in his attempts to pur- 
chase favourable responses, but Philip 
and Alexander were more fortunate. 
These oracles, for the most part,-were 
mere priestly impostures, but occa- 


* Xidsei wore Bua tei Tage drug nai YUAn. 
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sionally a happy coincidence in the 
prediction and the result gave them 
current popularity. As late as the 
sixteenth century, Michael Nostrada- 
mus, a celebrated French empiric and 
astrologer, obtained much reputation 
in this way. He published a volume 
of quatrains, in 1555, entitled, ‘* Pro- 
phetical Centuries,” obscure and fan- 
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tastical, which may mean anything or 
nothing, according as they are trans- 
lated by credulity or caprice. He 
gained great credit by the following 
lines, which are applied to the death 
of Henry II. of France, killed at a 
tournament by the Count de Mont- 
gomeri, the lance piercing his eye 
through the golden visor :— 


“Le Lion jeune le vieux surmontera, 
En champ bellique par singulier duel, 
Dans cage d’or les yeux lui crevera, 
Deux plaies une, puis mourir: mort cruelle.” 


“The elder lion shall the young engage, 
And him in strange and single combat slay ; 
Shall put his eyes out in a golden cage, 
One wound in two. Sad death, in such a way !” 


In another quatrain he had said, 
*‘ Les Oliviers croitront en Angle- 
terre.” This was afterwards aflirmed 
to be verified in the elevation of 
Oliver Cromwell to the protectorship. 
When the French, under the reign of 
Louis XIII., took the city of Arras 
(anciently spelt Aras) from the Spa- 
niards, after a very long and most des- 
rate siege, it was remarked that 
Toceuleoue had said— 
“Les anciens crapauds prendront Sara,” 
“ The ancient toads shall Sara take.” 
This line was then applied tothat event, 
by showing that Sarais Aras backward, 
and that by the ancient toads were meant 
the French, as that nation formerly 
had for its armorial bearings three of 
these loathsome reptiles, instead of the 
three fleurs-de-lys afterwards adopted. 
Hence the origin of “* Jean Crapaud,” 
or * Johnny Crapaud,” as a generic 
term for our Gallic neighbours. This 
Nostradamus had been a Jew, and 
claimed to be of the tribe of Issachar, 
because it is said in the Chronicles— 
*¢ There shall come learned men from 
the sons of Issachar, who know all 
times.” He lived in good repute, 
and died at Salons in 1566. Jodelle 
commemorates him in a punning Latin 
distich, not easily translated— 
** Nostra damus cum falsa damus, nam fallere nos- 
trum est; 
Et cum falea damus, nil nisi nostra damus."’ 
Two very extraordinary instances 
have been pointed out of predictions 
fulfilled to the letter, without straining 


or round-about interpretation ; where 
no gift of prophecy was darkly assumed, 
no lmposture intended, and no super- 
natural agency can by any possibility 
be supposed. The first is mentioned 
by the learned Dr. Hurd, Bishop of 
Worcester, in his preface to his ser- 
mons on prophecy (1768-9). It is 
part of a chorus in the ‘“* Medea” of 
Seneca :— 
** Venient annis 

Secula seris, quibus Oceanus 

Vincula rerum laxet et ingens 

Pateat tellus Tiphysque* novos 

Deteget orbes.” 

‘This is obviously fulfilled by the in- 
vention of the compass, and the disco- 
very of America. The other is in the 
first book of Dante’s ‘ Purgato- 
Fig: p— 

** J’ mi volsi a man’ destro, e posi mente 

All’ altro polo, e vidi quattro stelle 

Non viste mai, fuor ch’ alla prima gente.” 
This is an exact description of the ap- 
pearance of the four stars near the 
south pole, and yet Dante is known to 
have written in the early part of the 
fourteenth century, long before the 
discovery of the southern hemisphere. 

** Lorp,” as an English title of no- 
bility, is from the Saxon, Hla-ford, a 
giver of bread: Hlaf, a loaf of bread ; 
Ford, to give, or afford. The descent 
is regular: Hlaford, Laford, Lord. 
The great men in ancient days kept 
great houses, and fed the poor, for 
which reason they were called givers 
of bread. The ladies distributed the 
loaves with their own hands, and 
were called Lef-days, bread-givers. 


* Tiphys, it will be remembered, was the pilot of the good ship Argo, inthe Golden Fleece 


Expedition. 


See “ Virgilii Bucolica.” Ecl, iv. 1. 84; and “ Valerius Flaccus,” passim. 
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«My Lord” as vulgarly applied to 
hunchbacked persons, was probably a 
school-boy joke in the beginning, and 
evidently comes from the ‘Greek word, 
deeds, crooked, 

** Revenons a nos moutons,” and 
‘* Apropos des bottes,” are two of the 
commonest French colloquial phrases, 
constantly used in quotation. The 


first will be found in the old farce of 


LT’ Avocat Patelin, known in 
lish as the Village Lawyer. The 
second is from the comedy of Le 
Distrait (The Absent - Man) by 
Regnard. The principal character 
comes on the stage with only one boot 
on. His valet, after some observation 
relating to it, passes to another sub- 
ject. The ludicrous transition of which 
he makes use, is, ‘* Apropos des 
bottes” (‘Talking of boots”); since 
which the expression has become pro- 
verbial. 

‘* Tally-ho!” the cry set up by the 
huntsman when the fox breaks cover, 
is derived from the old Norman French, 
“* Jl est allé hors!” (‘He is gone 
out”), as may be seen explained in 
‘‘Dame Juliana Bermer’s Book of 
Hawking and Hunting,” and other 
ancient treatises on the noble art of 
venerie. 

** Feed a cold and starve a fever,” is 
a common saying, which, when taken 
in the literal sense, has led to danger- 
ous mistakes. The correct reading is 
directly opposite, and means, ‘‘ If you 
feed a cold, you will have to starve a 
fever.” Sensible and useful as our 
English adages are justly reputed, the 
tongues of warmer and more southern 
lands possess a strength and piquancy 
of which ours is unconscious. With 
how much more force does the Spa- 
niard express our ‘ Misfortunes sel- 
dom come alone,” when he says to the 
frowning visitor, ill-luck, “ Ben ven- 
Zas, si vengas solo!” (** Thou art wel- 
come, if thou art unaccompanied.”) 
There is a touching humility in an- 
other saying of the same nation, to 
which we have no parallel :—** De- 
Jienda mi, Dios! de mi” ( ** Preserve 
me, O God! from my own follies.”’) 
The Italian ‘* Sempre il mal non vien 
per nuocere” (‘* Misfortune does not 
always come to injure”), is better than 
“Tis an ill wind that blows nobody 
good ;” while our “ When the devil 
was sick, the devil a monk would be,” 
&e., is by no means so comprehensive 
as ‘ Passato ilpericolo, gabbato il santo” 


: 
Eng- 
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(**When the danger is over, the 
saint is cheated.”) Neapolitan and Si- 
cilian sailors use their saints after a 
singular fashion. When there is either 
astorm or a calm, they put up an 
image of Saint Anthony against the 
mast, and call upon him to send a fair 
wind immediately. If he is sullen or 
dilatory, they thump him vehemently 
about the head, or against the deck, 
depose him for another, and so run 
through the whole calendar, kicking, 
cuffing, imploring, and blaspheming, 
until their wishes are accomplished. 

No less a personage than the same 
Saint Anthony, in propria personé, was 
for a long time marshal-general of the 
troops of Portugal, and still retains his 
rank, unless he may have been lately 
cashiered. In 1706, during the war 
of the succession, when affairs were 
going badly, the saint was made a sol- 
dier, subaltern, and captain, and, being 
dressed up in the successive uniforms 
of the several gradations of rank, he 
was at length elevated to that of mar- 
shal-general, with a pension of an hun- 
dred and fifty ducats. The first can- 
non-ball fired by the army of the Duke 
of Berwick at Almanza, unfortunately 
took off the head of the holy general, 
who had been placed in the van in 
an open carriage; whereupon the 
Portuguese army lost heart, turned 
tail, and fled to a man, leaving their 
English adherents to fight it out as 
they best could. It is said that the 
pay of this unlucky commander is still 
punctually deposited by the sovereign, 
in the Chapel Royal, every year, ina 
purse ofred velvet. ‘There are several 
Saint Anthonies. We know not whe- 
ther the general be the same who sailed 
from Reggio across the straits to 
Messina on his cloak, steered by his 
staff, and founded a celebrated con- 
vent, still in existence, at the neigh- 
bouring village of Saint Agata. When 
we were in Sicily, the veritable cloak 
and staff were still preserved, and ex- 
hibited by the good monks for the 
trifling consideration of three bajocchi. - 

There have been many disputes as to 
the origin of the line— 


* Incidit in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim” 


Erasmus quoted it with a dissertation, 
yet acknowledged that he was utterly 
ignorant of the author. It runs well 
and smoothly, as if it came from an 
ancient classic, and has a Virgilian 
sound. Many bets have been made 
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and lost that it occurs in the third 
book of the Aneid, where the Trojan 
hero relates to Dido how, when he 
was in Epirus, the prophet-king Hele- 
nus cautioned him to avoid sailing 
through the Straits of Messina, lest he 
should be wrecked between the rocks 
andthe whirlpool. But the line is not 
there. It is to be found in a poem 
little known, by Gualterus Gallus, 
called, “De gestis Alexandri,” a 

oor version of Quintus Curtius into 
Eatin hexameters. The passage in 
which it is introduced is as follows, 
and speaks of the flight of Darius from 
the field of Arbela :— 

* Quo tendis inertem 

Rex periture,fugam? Niscis, Heu! Perdite, nescis 
Quem fugias, Hostes incursis, dum fugis hostem, 
Incidis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim.” 
This was first pointed out by Galleo- 
tus Martius of Narni, who died in 
1476, and repeated in Dr. Johnson’s 
conversation, as recorded by Boswell. 
Another still more common quotation, 
ascribed to Juvenal, has never yet 
been traced— 


“ Tempora mutantur nos et mutamur in illis,"” 


The well-known story of the Ephe- 
sian matron, adopted with variations 
by so many subsequent authors, origi- 
nates with Petronius, and may be read 
at page 286 of his “ Satiricon” (Am- 
stelodami, 1669, 8vo.) At page 521 
of the same work will also be found the 
line, affixed as a motto to the Globe 
Theatre, in Shakspeare’s time— 

“Totus mundus exerceat histrionem.” 


A few clever sentences, with an occa- 
sional scrap of satirical philosophy, are 
all that can be gleaned from the vo- 
lume of Petronius; and to get at 
these what a mass of profligate and 
disgusting debauchery must be turned 
over! ‘Truly, the profit is not worth 
the labour. The inscription over the 

roscenium of old Covent- garden 

heatre, ‘* Veluti in speculum,” is not 
in any classic. The nearest to it, and 
the same in meaning, is ‘‘ Tanguam 
in speculum,” from Terence. 

After the fight of Bannockburn, so 
fatal to the English, in the reign of 
Edward II., the Scots, by way of in- 
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sult, formed a proverb, which is valu- 

able, as it points out the fashion of the 

day— 

“ Long beards, heartlesspainted hoods, witless— 
Gay coats, graceless—make England thriftiess.” 

Boursault, in his Letters, relates an 
anecdote of Mademoiselle D’ Orleans, 
daughter to Gaston, the brother of 
Louis XIII., to which he was an eye- 
witness. She was amusing herself, and 
endeavouring to get rid of some of the 
many heavy hours mixed up with the 
gaieties of a court, by playing with her 
domestics at the game of proverbs, 
expounded by gesticulation. She had 
already found out several, but endea- 
voured in vain to comprehend the 
meaning of one of her gentlemen, who 
capered about, made faces, and played 
a thousand antic tricks. Tired with 
attempting to discover this enigma, 
she ordered him to explain himself. 
** Madam,” said he, **my proverb 
means ‘ One fool makes many.’” The 
princess looked on this as a reflection 
on her imprudence, in being too fami- 
liar with her servants, and banished 
the unlucky proverbialist from her 
presence for ever. 

The following passage is quoted per- 
haps more frequently than any in the 
English language :— 

“* He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day ; 


But he that’s in the battle slain, 
Can never rise to fight again.” 


Where are the lines to be found ? 
Every one will answer readily — of 
course, in Hudibras. You may search 
Hudibras with a microscope, but you 
will not discover them. Lowndes says 
(Bibliogr. Manual, vol. iii.), that they 
are in a small volume of facetious 
poems, by Sir J. Mennis and Dr. James 
Smith, entitled “ Musarum Delicie ; 
or, Muses’ Recreation,” published in 
1655. But Lowndes is in error; they 
are not there, nor in Hudibras neither. 
This is the passage, as it stands in the 
latter work (Book III., canto 3), and 
from this it would appear the other has 
been altered :— 


** For those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain.” 


ON CERTAIN ANCIENT EDIFICES, 


Waar are the oldest buildings in the 
world? There can be no doubt that 
the Pyramids of Egypt take the lead 


before all others. With no pretensions 
to architectural beauty, they astound 
by vastness, and seem built to last un- 
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til the final breaking up of all terres- 
trial matter. Certainly in existence 
1,400 years before the Christian era, 
their origin has been traced back by 
some learned enthusiasts to the date 
of Moses and Aaron, who have been 
even quoted as their builders—a theory 
without a plausible basis. Herodotus 
says, the first and largest was erected 
by Cheops, King of Egypt, to enclose 
his remains. It occupied the labours 
of three hundred and sixty thousand 
workmen for twenty years, during 
which time one thousand and sixty 
talents were expended in supplying 
them with leeks, parsley, garlick, and 
other vegetables. This enormous pile 
of stone weighs six millions of tons ; 
the base occupies an area equal to that 
of Lincoln’s-inn Fields. The pyramids, 
as approached, seem less gigantic than 
they are in reality. Standing in an 
open plain, they are visible at a great 
distance. It is so with the ruins of 
Stonehenge from the same cause. The 
very remote antiquity of Stonehenge has 
been carried by some writers to a period 
almostas far back as thatofthe pyramids. 
We once met with a tract published 
by a resident of the neighbourhood, a 
schoolmaster, in which he undertook 
to show that the remains of that re- 
markable pile are antediluvian. He 
may have convinced himself, but he 
gained noconverts. The best-founded 
opinions establish it as a Druidical tem- 

e; but when, or by whom erected, 
it is impossible to make even an ap- 
proximate guess. Perhaps it was in 
existence even before the Druids, and 
may have originated with the Guebres, 
or fire-worshippers, for the purpose of 
observing the heavenly bodies. The 
two leading points in the Druidical 
—— were secrecy and safety. For 
these reasons theirtemples were erected 
in the recesses of thick forests of oak, 
where they could only be discovered 
with difficulty, and whence it would 
be almost impossible to eject them, ex- 
cept as the Romans did, under Sueto- 
nius and Agricola, by starving and 
burning them out. It seems difficult 
to believe, that an open space, like Sa- 
lisbury Plain, should ever have been 
selected for either concealment or de- 
fence. Oaks could never have grown 
where the chalk lies within a few inches 
of the surface. The mys‘erious round 
towers of Ireland have been deduced 
from the same origin, and have given 
rise to many fanciful and ingenious 
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dissertations. O’Brien, who was 
roughly handled by the critics, although 
he failed to establish his own theory, 
demolished those of his predecessors. 
The able and convincing work of Dr. 
Petrie appears to have settled a ques- 
tion long supposed to be insolvable. 
It is now decided that the towers were 
built for Christian usages, and can 
show no claim to a heathen pedigree. 
Under all circumstances, they may be 
considered the most singular, as well 
as the most interesting relics in the 
world. 

The “Tower of the Winds,” at 
Athens, was built B.c. 550, by Andro- 
nicus. The Temple of Theseus, at 
this day the most perfect specimen of 
the kind, about one hundred years later. 
Trajan’s Pillar, still remaining at 
Rome, stood in the centre of the Fo- 
rum. It dates from a.p. 100. The 
architect, Apollodorus, expressed him~ 
self lightly on a plan submitted to his 
judgment by Adrian, foratemple. He 
told the emperor, that if the goddesses 
and other statues which were seated 
in the area should take a fancy to rise, 
they would break their heads against 
the ceiling: an untimely pleasantry, 
which cost him his life. The Mole of 
Adrian, now the Castle of St. Angelo, 
was erected a.p. 120, by Detrianus, 
who bears the repute of having been a 
worker of miracles, as well as an able 
architect. He conveyed the temple 
of the ‘*‘ Bona Dea” from one station 
to another, long before the Casa Santa 
of Loretto began to travel from Gali- 
lee to Dalmatia, and so on to its pre- 
sent resting place. The miracle of the 
monks thusloses all claim tooriginality. 
Adrian’s sepulchre is a huge mass, with 
little to admire beyond strength and 
antiquity. The Roman sovereign, in his 
architectural taste, is well designated by 
Lord Byron, as the “ Imperial mimic 
of old Egypt’s piles,” and “colossal 
copyist of deformity.” The oldest re- 
ligious building in a perfect state is the 
Church of Saint Sophia, at Constan- 
tinople, built by Anthemius and Isido. 
rus, under the reign of Justinian, in 
the sixth century. It is, therefore, 
twelve hundred years old. In dimen- 
sions and general beauty it is not to 
be compared to St. Peter's, at Rome, 
St. Paul's, London, or many of the 
Gothic cathedrals; still it is an object 
of great interest, from its immense an- 
tiquity, and the historical associations. 
All the Greek emperors, from Justi- 
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nian, were crowned there, and several 
murdered at the altar. Six of its pil- 
lars are of green jasper, from the tem- 
ple of Diana, at Ephesus; and eight 
of porphyry, from the Temple of the 
Sun, at Rome. The dimensions are 
small: length, 269 feet; breadth, 243 
feet. The effect of the interior is per- 
haps increased by the total absence of 
all ornament or decoration, while the 
dome is so light that it almost looks 
suspended in the air. 

The city of Venice originated from 
a single house, built on one of its small- 
est islands, a.p. 450, by Entinopos. 
The cathedral at Rheims dates back to 
a.v. 840; the architect, Rumaldo. The 
cathedral of Strasburg, by Erwin de 
Steimbach, was completed in the year 
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1020. The celebrated Campanile, or 
leaning tower of Pisa, is the work of 
Guglielmo, a.p. 1174. It inclines 
seventeen palms out of the true per- 
pendicular, yet has stood in this state 
seven centuries, and is likely to stand. 
On a simple mathematical principle, 
there is no danger of it falling, so long 
as a plummet dropped from the centre 
falls within the base. The local ciceroni 
stoutly maintain that it was built so, 
but the conclusion is most improbable. 
A settlement, or an earthquake, after 
all was complete, is a much more in- 
telligible cause. Who could ever credit 
that an engineer would designedly erect 
a bridge with a broken back, or an arch 
without the key-stone ? 


WOMEN, AS DESCRIBED BY THE ANCIENT POETS. 


Tue ladies are not much indebted to 
some of the old classics, who have 
treated them with unjust depreciation. 
An action for libel would lie against 
more than one, if they could be sum- 
moned into court. Homer draws two 
respectable matrons in Hecuba and 
Andromache. The Greek tragic poets 
have given some noble heroines; but 


Euripides was such an avowed enemy 
to the fair sex, that he was sometimes 
called, Mizoyivns, the ‘* woman-hater.” 
Perhaps from this deeply-rooted aver- 
sion arose the impure and diabolical 
machinations which appear in his fe- 


male characters. He endeavoured to 
refute the charge, by saying that he 
had faithfully copied nature. In spite 
of all this antipathy, he was married 
twice ; and, as Sir Peter Teazle says, 
**the crime carried the punishment 
along with it,” for his choices were so 
injudicious, and the ladies so ill-con- 
ducted, that he was compelled to di- 
vorce them both. Asleahanin, Plau- 
tus, Terence, Virgil, Horace, and Ju- 
venal, are terrible scandal-mongers : 
they step out of their way to describe 
women unfavourably, and lack the 
courtly delicacy of the elder Lord Lyt- 
tleton, who, when asked by a literary 
lady of note, why he did not insert in 
his life of Henry II. the well-supported 
tradition, which makes that prince the 
offspring of an amour between the 
Empress Matilda and her competitor, 
Stephen—** Madam,” replied the noble 
biographer, ‘‘ my work shall never be- 
come the vehicle of antiquated scandal 
against a lady of rank and character.” 


The ancient Egyptians treated the bet- 
ter half of the creation with becoming 
respect. It appears from Seneca, that 
in arranging the genders of their nouns, 
a singular and delicate compliment was 

aid to women. In the four elements, 
asloubar with water, they appointed 
the ocean, as rough and boisterous, 
to the male sex ; the more gentle 
streams and fountains they left to the 
females. As to the earth—they made 
rocks, stones, and mountains male ; but 
meadow-lands, gardens, and bowers, 
female. Air they divided thus :—to 
the masculine gender, rough winds and 
hurricanes of every kind; to the fe- 
males, the sky, the balmy breezes, and 
the zephyrs. Fire, when of a consum- 
ing nature, they made male; but arti- 
ficial and harmless flames they con- 
signed to the feminine class. Not so 
the Romans, They madea most awk- 
ward, and, in some instances, a pecu- 
liarly ridiculous distribution of gen- 
ders. 

The women of Plautus are almost 
uniformly bad. Those in Terence are 
little better ; and the only one among 
them who has done a good action, begs 
pardon of her husband, as being con- 
vinced of her own criminality in doing 
it— Mi Chreme, peccavi! Fateor, 
Vincor !” (Heautontimor.) — (I was 
wrong, my Chremes, I own it! I am 
conquered!) It will hardly be be- 
lieved by the unclassical reader, that 
the fault for which the good lady begs 
pardon, in these humble strains, was 
neither more nor less than the saving 
her child from being murdered, as her 
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husband, and its own father, had hu- 
manely commanded. : 

Virgil, far from showing the least 
consideration for the female sex, has 
treated them (even according to his 
warmest panegyrist, Dryden) in an 
unjust, unmanly style. He has fal- 
sified both the era and the history of 
Dido to render her odious and con- 
temptible. By an anachronism of 
nearly three hundred years, he has 
taken away the character of an honest 
woman who committed public suicide, 
because she had sworn fidelity to the 
manes of her first husband, and pre- 
ferred death to a compulsory marriage 
with a second.* Virgil also makes 
Queen Amata turbulent and tippling; 
and the Princess Lavinia, undutiful 
and unbelieving. Dryden adds, ‘that 
she looks a little flickering after Tu- 
mas.” His goddesses are no better 
than his mortals. Juno is always in a 
passion, and surely (as Dryden ob- 
serves), Venus adopts rather a strong 
measure, when she impudently expects 
that her injured husband should pro- 
vide a suit of impenetrable armour for 
the offspring of her amour with An- 
chises. Camilla is the only female of 
whom the poet begins to speak well, 
but he soon dashes down her character 
by calling her “ Aspera” and |“ Hor- 
renda Virgo”—a bitter, awful virgin. 
This is almost as bad as Boiardo’s 
“‘ Gatta, fiera, cruda, disppietata”—a 
fierce, cruel, pitiless cat—as applied to 
his heroine, Marfisa. Both contain 
meanings as distant from anything at- 
tractive or amiable as words can paint. 
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As to Horace, it would puzzle any one 
to find one woman of pure fame spoken 
of in any part of his poems. We must 
except the compliment paid to Livia, 
the wife of Augustus (more in flattery 
than in truth), when he calls her par 
excellence— Unico gaudens mulier, 
marito”—the wife contented with a sin- 
gle husband. His ladies are all Chloes, 
Delias, Lyces, Lydias, Lalages, and 
Cynaras. Their characters are all 
measured by the same light standard, 
and most of them seem to have added 
the worship of Bacchus to that of Cu- 
pid. He treats them ies = and 
recommends one of them to take care 
lest her keeper, in a fit of jealousy, 
should spoil her fashionable cap. One 
tolerably modest woman, indeed, Neo- 
bule, he seems to have known; but 
his idea of her delicacy does not pre- 
vent him from condoling with her on 
the severity of her uncle, who will nei- 
ther permit her to entertain a lover, 
nor wash away her cares with rosy 
wine. Juvenal need not be mentioned. 
Tis trade was universal satire; woman- 
kind he treated with peculiar severity. 
He declares that he had scarcely ever 
heard a tradition of a thoroughly modest 
woman since the golden age. The prose 
writers of the Augustan era seem to 
have favoured the sex no more than 
the poets ; and Seneca’s account of the 
ladies of his time is at least as bitter 
as the sixth satire of Juvenal. In later 
days, Pope has written severely on 
female follies, but he has depicted some 
beautiful instances, as a set off. Take 
the following for an example :— 


“O blest with temper, whose unclouded ray, 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day: 
She who can love a sister's charms, or hear 
Sighs for a daughter with unwounded ear ; 
She who ne'er answers till her husband cools, 
Or if she rules him, never shows she rules ; 
Charms by accepting, by submitting sways, 
Yet has her humour most where she obeys.” 


Shakspeare, Lord Byron, and She. 
ridan Knowles, are amongst the ablest 
champions of the fair. Antiquarians 
consider them necessary evils, or, at 
best, endurable superfluities. Youth, 
beauty, and elegant accomplishments 
have no charm in their eyes. 


The diary of Anthony 4 Wood con. 
tains many grotesque illustrations of 
his dislike to women, and the learned 
Selden records his own want of gal- 
lantry as follows :—*‘It is reason a 
man that will have a wife, should be at 
the charge of her trinkets, and pay all 


“ Their Venus must be old and want a nose.” the scores she sets on him. He that will 


* Hence her appellation of Dido, a valiant woman, instead of Elissa, her original name. 
The ghost of Sichus, her uncle and first husband, appeared every now and then to remind 
her of her vow, and prevent any backsliding. 
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keep a monkey, it’s fit he should pay 
for the glasses he breaks.” 
We conclude with an anecdote, which 
shows that ladies sometimes, when they 
lease, can find opportunities of reta- 
iating severely on those who treat 
them not with the respect they merit. 
A gentleman who had married a second 
wife, indulged himself in recurring too 
often in conversation, to the beauty 
and virtues of his first consort. He 
had, at the same time, not discernment 
enough to discover that the subject was 
anything but agreeable to his present 
lady. ** Excuse me, madam,” said he; 
«I cannot help expressing my regrets 
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for the dear deceased.” ‘* Upon my 
honour,” replied the fair incumbent, 
**T can most heartily affirm, that I am 
as sincere a mourner for her as you 
can be.” Reader, never mind the 
ancients, and the fusty antiquaries, but 
study from living editions. If you are 
not satisfied with your own observa- 
tions, and want to be assured from 
other sources how women ought to be 
valued, read Dryden’s ‘‘ Epitaph on 
Mrs. Anne Killigrew,” Lord Lyttle- 
ton’s ‘* Mcnody on his Wife,” and re. 
member what Sir Walter Scott sings in 
the last canto of ** Marmion” :— 


‘© woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade, 
By the light, quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.” 


Then turn to the Bard of Hope, and 
learn these lines by heart, if you have 


not done so already :— 


** And say, without our hopes, without our fears, 


Without the home that plighted love endears, 
Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
Oh! what were man ?—A world without a sun !” 


MRS, J. E, R———D E'S DREAM, 
*T was very long and very flat, 

The sermon which I heard ; 
And o’er the pew in which I sat 

Sleep hovered like a bird, 
With noiseless pinions folded there 
Upon the uncirculating air. 
Each ancient phrase upon my ear 
In its dull dropping fell less clear ; 
And desk, book, preacher, one by one, 
Died like the light of setting sun. 
And then, upon my puzzled view, 
More broad and deep the pulpit grew, 
With seats ranged over seats, as fit 
For an orchestral band to sit ; 

The church a church remained, altho’ 

To vast and fluted height, 
Its whitewashed pillars from below 
Sprung upwards on the sight ; 

The fretted roof stretched dignified 
By wider span from side to side, 
The glass with ancient painting glow’d, 
And all things in their aspect show’d 
A huge cathedral, wrapped around 
With holy gloom and solemn sound. 
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But eye had scarcely time to range, 
Or ear to list, e’er came a change ; 
The grim-toned organ’s serious theme 
Stopp’d short, when at its close 
Quick strains of music, as beseem 
The unsaintly Polka, rose ; 
And, profanation, strange, alas! 
Burst forth a crescent row of gas, 
To light some hundred couples then— 
Bare-bosomed girls, and neckclothed men, 
Sporting, with self-sufficient smiles, 
Their persons round through nave and aisles ; 
Fingers gripp’d waists, and arms were spread, 
And woman’s pleasure-heated head 
On manly breasts sunk languishing, 
As round and round in rapid ring, 
In jumping joy they jigg’d or flew, 
With bob and bend, or whisk and wheel, 
Now forward, backward now, the new 
Terpsichores of toe and heel. 


As here and there the dancers ran, 
Amid them all I mark’d a man— 

I mark’d him then—I see him now 
With courteous mien, and straight dark brow ; 
Upon his features graven dwelt 

A history, not a tale to melt 

The heart with pity or with love, 

Or aught that softer passions move, 
But in his low’ring smile there gleam’d 
A conscious pow’r of ill, which seemed 
As if the forming soul within 

Had taken centuries of sin 

To build up an iniquity 

So great, so calm; and then his eye— 
Twas dreadful! it appeared to blight 
The flowers festoon’d around each light, 


As to each female he address’d 
His suit to dance, she rose, 

At once into his arms, not press’d, 
Nor yet as one who chose, 

But shudd’ring, as if hope had flitted 

Back to the seat which she had quitted. 
Away, away, away they whirl’d 
Like slinger’s stone in circles hurled, 
So swiftly, it were hard to trace 
The woman in the man’s embrace ; 
Like separate things we see, which run 
Confused by motion into one; 
And when the breathless measure dropp’d 

Its long sustained tone, 
I marked where both I thought had stopp’d— 
*T was wrong ; he stood alone! 

The distant lights beam’d on him there, 
Concentred in a hazy glare; 
And from his form, as if the touch 
Of those strange limbs was all too much 
For its fair life, each nearer ray 
Sprung dark and hissingly away. 
When at the long aisle’s furthest end, 
The light or distance seemed to lend 
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His look a terrifying hue ; 

But still whene’er he closer drew, 

He reassumed with fatal ease, 

The pow'r to force, or art to please, 
Which won by their mysterious charms, 
Another partner to his arms, 

To tread a while that dance of fear— 
One madd'ning whirl—then disappear ! 


As the last victim in that race, 
For a strange pleasure pass’d my chair— 

I almost shrieked, as on her face 
I saw—Oh no! no joy was there, 

But an unhoping sense of fate, 

Which horror held from being hate ! 

Quick flash’d across my mind. ‘Should he, 

That man, whate’er he is, ask me?” 

Instantly then I saw him turn 

His head around—did the air burn ? 

I thought it scorch’d me—and then rush’d 
A flood of ice through every vein ; 

And my whole strength and thought seemed crush’d— 
A feeling too complete for pain. 

I dared not look—what need for eye ? 

I knew that he was standing by, 

For every element, each sense 

Of mind or being, grew intense 

With life, then was translated whole 

To him, and left me scarce a soul ! 


I rose—but why? I would have giv'n, 
To be chain’d there, whole worlds—ay, Heaven. 
**O spare me,” piteously I cried ; 
«* Spare! why that word?” a voice replied ; 
*©’'Tis joy—for you I hope, for me 
I doubt not, yet your choice is free.” 
Free! when his breath was on my face, 
And grasp’d in an unseen embrace 
Each limb mov’d shudd’ring forward! Worse 
Than all, there was the smiling curse 
Of that calm look—do what I will— 
Through my shut eyes, fixed on me still. 
Up sprung the tune! It seem’d to mingle 
The shrieks of death-beds in its jingle. 
"Tis time! yet pray thou lost one—pray ! 
In such a presence? Fool !—away! 
But strangely then his bending form 
Grew fainter on my eye ; 
And his voice seemed like passing storm 
Confusedly to die. 
A friendly mist spread o’er the spot, 
And as I looked I saw him not, 
But, silent now, the preacher there, 
In the tall pulpit. Where, oh! where 
Hath joy been known like what I knew, 
Reclining in that easy pew ? 
‘“‘ Thank Heaven! ’tis past,” I feebly sighed ; 
And some one seated near me, cried 
In feeling tone, ‘‘ Yes, madam, yes— 
‘* A tedious sermon I confess!” 


Patrick Scorrs 
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A FLYING SHOT AT THE UNITED STATES, 


BY FITZGUNNE. 


FIFTH 


“ Those who attempt to level, never equalise. 
some description must be uppermost. 


ROUND. 


In all societies, consisting of various descriptions of citizens, 
The levellers, therefore, only change and pervert the natural order of 


things; they load the edifice of society, by setting up in the air what the solidity of the structure requires to 


be on the ground.”—BURKE. 


Srx thousand years ago, when “the 
grand old gard’ner and his wife” 
roamed amidst the flowers of Eden, 
through scenery more beautiful than 
the most romantic of dreamers can 
now imagine, nor aspired to greater in- 
dependence than a terrestrial paradise 
allowed—their brains were as yet un- 
perplexed by theories of government. 
Living in passive obedience to paternal 
authority, exerted for their own good, 
they experienced a greater degree of 
freedom than any of their descendants 
have since been able to attain. With 
more extensive knowledge, the fallen 
race have lost the power of judging 
right, which the possession of that 
knowledge seemed to promise ; and 
what laws are necessary for their guid- 
ance, or whether any are necessary at 
all, becomes a matter of dispute. 
Despotism has had its supporters—de- 
mocracy its advocates. While some 
would place all power in the hands of 
a single individual, and others all au- 
thority in the will of the multitude, 
wise men have endeavoured to find a 
mean between the two extremes, a via 
media, which, like a narrow path, 
might lead to realms of peace. But 
when anything like a middle course 
has been attained, the difficulty still 
exists of keeping in the track. Men 
deviating by turns from each side, for- 
feit their security, and, like deranged 
planets, which have strayed from their 
orbits, either fly off from all restraint, 
or rush violently to acentre. Truly 
good government is that which acts 
upon the precepts of a higher wisdom 
than man’s. If the full observance of 
the moral law would insure almost 
complete felicity to the individual (as 
there is reason to suppose), it is evi- 
dent that the happiness of a nation 
will be best insured by legislation based 
upon the grand principles of justice 
and mercy. It has often been said, 


that a good despotism is the best go- 
vernment ; and who can doubt thetruth 
of the assertion? <A perfectly good 
despotic government is paternal. A 
king the ‘father of his people” is a 
spectacle which demands and receives 
the admiration of the world. It is 
the image of that sublime authority 
which reigns supreme over all things. 
But, then, how can we insure that a 
government which shall continue to be 
absolute shall also continue to be good? 
—how provide for a long succession 
of Alfreds, to the exclusion of the 
Neros ? 

Up starts the democrat ; he will set- 
tle the difficulty for you directly. No. 
thing more easy. Choose your king 
by universal suffrage; make him clearly 
understand that he is only the servant 
of the people ; call him continually to 
account; and when not perfectly sa- 
tisfied with his conduct, cashier him, 
and elect another. This kind of phi- 
losopher has no mists before his eyes— 
all is clear as noon-day ; and he gives 
you a receipt for a good government 
with as much confidence in its efficacy 
as Mrs. Glass in dictating the terms of 
making the simplest dish in the cook- 
ery book. 

It requires no very great degree of 
sagacity to perceive, that the tyrant 
and the democrat are actuated by the 
same principles. Both wish to have 
their own way; in both self-interest 
reigns supreme. The one claims to 
his unjust demands the implicit obe- 
dience of his subjects, the other dic- 
tates to the ruler the course of conduct 
to be pursued. Indeed, society has 
often learned, to its cost, that the demo- 
crat is nothing less than a tyrant in 
a chrysalis state, requiring but the 
warmth of faction to enable him to 
burst a flimsy covering, and flutter 
aloft in the gaudy colours which an- 
nounce his species. 
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The first rebellion on record was 
democratic, It was no other than the 
rebellion of Adam; and was suggested 
by the prince of democrats, who seized 
the opportunity of flattering our first 
parents with the promise of greater 
dignity than they possessed. ‘They 
were told that they were gods, and 
urged to assert their independence ; 
but, unfortunately, neither they nor 
any of their descendants ever had 
reason to rejoice that the advice was 
acted upon. The genuine democrat 
is (to use a slang term) full of ‘* hum- 
bug.” Seeming fair without, while all 
is false and hollow within, he flatters 
only that he may enslave ; putting 
rings in the noses of his worshippers, 
he causes them to admire the work- 
manship of the thing by which he 
drags them through the mire. 

A pure democracy, much as its ad- 
mirers may vaunt it, cannot continue 
for any length of time. It carries 
within it a self-destroying principle. 
** The scorpion girt by fire,” it is said, 
commits felo de se; and a democracy, 
when it gets into difficulties, acts in 
like manner, as experience shows. No 
attempt at a purely democratic form 
of government was ever yet success- 
ful, except in the case of the United 
States—it has always resulted in a des- 

otism of one kind or another. Equa~- 
ity is its first condition —a condition 
which cannot be fulfilled, except in a 
new country, and then only to a cer- 
tain extent, and for a certain time; 
because as a country grows older, class 
will raise its distinctions. A state of 
society founded upon positive equality 
cannot even be imagined with propri- 
ety. Before it could exist, the earth 
must become a dead level; all people 
must be of the same height—have the 
same features— the same amount of 
intellect — must be struck with the 
same ideas simultaneously — must be 
born at the same time, and die altoge- 
ther. The bare conception of such a 
state of things involves us in inextri- 
cable difficulties. Futile, then, would 
be the attempt to abolish the distinc- 
tions of class, or to equalise property. 
We should find ourselves employed in 
a task like that proposed to Hercules, 
of clearing away the unceasing, inter- 
minable crop of heads, from our Ler- 
nean Hydra; or discover, too late, 
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that we had insanely pulled down a 
well-built house, to run it up again in 
a truly dangerous and unworkmanlike 
manner. 

No state professing to be purely de- 
mocratic acknowledges an aristocracy. 
On the contrary, in such a community, 
that institution is ignored. We have 
had samples of republican govern. 
ments, containing more or less of the 
popular element in their constitution ; 
but it is only of late years that some 
have declared that “‘ none are, or shall 
be greater than the rest.” The ear- 
liest form of government, the patri- 
archal, was decidedly aristocratic and 
monarchical ; and we hear little of de- 
mocratic influence till we arrive at a 
period when kings had learnt to abuse 
the power committed into their hands. 
Carthage was first a monarchy, then 
an aristocratic republic. Democracy 
was her ruin. In the Grecian states, 
the distinctions of class were acknow- 
ledged from the beginning. Theseus, 
who invited strangers to Athens, with 
his Asig’ irs wavess As#, established the 
three classes, viz., noblemen, husband- 
men, and artificers ; and although he 
himself parted, in some measure, with 
the ac power, he did not surrender 
the sceptre into the hands of the peo- 
ple indiscriminately. 

To the nobility he entrusted the se- 
lection of magistrates, the aflairs of 
religion, and the administration of 
justice. It was not until popular power 
had so much increased, as to lead to an 
annual election of archons, and to cause 
the archons themselves to render an 
account of their government to the 
people, that the Athenians lost the li. 
berties which the constitution of The- 
seus had secured to them. Then 
sprang up Draco, who, when he had 
framed his bloody code, said, ‘* Small 
crimes deserve death, and I have no 
higher punishment for the greatest.” 
It remained for Solon to remodel the 
commonwealth. He also divided it 
into four classes; but the chief error 
in his system was, that the lowest class 
of the people had a deciding voice in 
matters of importance. It was subse- 
quently proved that the Scythian phi- 
losopher* was correct in his remark, 
that ‘‘in Athens wise men pleaded 
causes, and fools determined them.” 
The military despotism of Pisistratus 


* Anacharsis. 
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was evidently caused by the democratic 
basis upon which the fabric of Solon’s 
government was built. Pisistratus ap- 
pealed to the masses; his appeal was 
successful ; and he gained what he de- 
sired—the supreme power. Had So- 
lon placed less power in the hands of 
the @%rss and contrived some better 
means of classifying the people than by 
a mere property qualification, he pro- 
bably would not ~~ had the disap- 
ene of seeing his republic tum- 

le to pieces like a child's castle of 
playing cards, ‘The Tyrant of the 
Chersonese” rises like a meteor out of 
chaos, and the tomb— 


“ Gleaming on the cliff, 
High o’er the land he saved in vain,” 


remains at this day to tell of Themis- 
tocles, and of Athens, great and glori- 
ous. But mark the effects of demo- 
cracy. When Aristides, by repealing 
the law of Solon, admitted the lowest 
of the people into the highest offices, 
the Council of Four Hundred (a kind 
of Committee of Public Safety), a mili- 
tary despotism, and the Thirty Tyrants, 
by turns enslaved the people. Thus 
the Athenians were continually losing 
liberty, by endeavouring to obtain too 
great a share of it. Wherever the de- 
mocratic spirit prevails, we may be 
sure that it bodes the extinction of 
freedom ; for seditious movements are 
like the convulsive throes which pre- 
cede death. 

The Spartan lawgiver, in endeavour- 
ing to restrain the regal power, made the 
mistake afterwards repeated by Solon, 
of allowing the general assembly of the 
people to ratify or reject government 
measures ; and it is worthy of remark, 
that in spite of the measures after- 
wards taken to prevent the encroach- 
ments of the é woaaw, a cruel and tyran- 
nical oligarchy (through their instru- 
mentality) obtained possession of the 
supreme power. ‘The Spartans proba- 
bly are indebted for their glory and 
prosperity, rather to the stern virtues 
inoculated on the public mind by early 
education, than to republican institu- 
tions. To Fortitude, Bravery, Fruga- 
lity, and Temperance, the greatest 
honours were paid; while the inge- 
nious expedient of an iron currency 
robbed the Golden Calf of its custo- 
mary homage. It is related, too, that 
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in all things Lycurgus* endeavoured 
to support the upper classes of society. 
Lycurgus endeavoured to make an 
aristocracy of virtue; Solon, wish- 
ing to do the same, upheld an aristo- 
eracy of money. Thus the wisdom of 
the ancients rejected democracy. The 
wisdom of modern times triumphs in it. 
America, fighting against nature, de- 
nies the distinctions of class, and boasts 
of Equatiry — a thing which, nearly 
thirty centuries ago, was spurned by 
heathen sages. 

The Roman Republic never affected 
to be a bona fide democracy ; its citi- 
zens did not enjoy equality: they had 
regular ranks of society. At first, the 
consuls were only chosen from the 
higher orders; and although tribunes 
of the people were afterwards conceded, 
who sometimes endeavoured to destroy 
the power of the patricians, their suc- 
cesses were only temporary. The pro- 
poser of the agrarian law was put to 
death; and when the people had obtain- 
ed more than their share of power, the 
laws were remodelled by those of Solon, 
and the Decemviri became absolute 
monarchs, each for a day in turn. The 
tyranny of Appius Claudius caused a 
reaction. Rome returned to her old 
system of a consulate and tribunes of 
the people. The government of Rome, 
from the days of Tarquin the Proud 
to the time of Julius Cesar, appears to 
have been sometimes constitutional, 
sometimes democratic. Had it not 
been for the wars of aggression, which 
were continually carried on on the 
slightest pretext, there is little doubt 
but that the Roman Republic would 
have fallen a victim to internal dis- 
sensions. The bloody times of Marius 
and Sylla showed how completely dis- 
organised the state had grown; but 
Rome at length found her master, and 
sat down, the Queen of the World, 
under the Cesars. 

America, at present, has little of the 
dignity of ancient Rome. She cer- 
tainly produced a Cincinnatus, and 
adopted the symbol of that proud em- 

ire as her crest. But her Cincinnatus 
isno more; and whether the American 
bird will soar as high as his prototype 
remains to be proved. 

To the most superficial observer, it 
must be evident that the genius of the 
ancient republic is not identical with 


* Plutarch, 
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that which animates the modern trans- 
atlantic one. The last is more truly 
democratic. Her rulers, with but few 
exceptions, have hitherto been the 
mere servants of the people, and the 
people are such bigoted worshippers 
of the Goddess of Liberty, that they 
will scarcely render obedience to laws 
indispensably necessary for their pre- 
servation. Puffed up with ideas of 
their own sagacity, and mistaking a 
fictitious for a real independence, they 
laugh to scorn the institutions of older 
nations, and mock at the experience of 
ages. In spite of incidental barbarism, 
ancient Rome cannot be contemplated 
without a feeling of reverential awe. 
Military glory was her food, and vic- 
tory followed her eagles. Her very 
name struck terror into the nations. 
Her laws were dispensed with severe 
justice. Obedience to rulers and fide- 
lity to the commonwealth were en- 
forced by a state re’ zion ; and though 
she is now only to be found in the fo- 
lios of history, or seen a wreck upon 
the Seven Hills, her speech survives ; 
and we stamp upon our coinage, and 
grave upon our monuments, the lan- 
guage of ancient Italy. 

The Christian religion, inculcating 
submission to the ‘ powers that be,” 
seemed to give a sanction to the mo- 
narchical form of government. Ac- 
cordingly, we hear little of democratic 
doctrine for many centuries. 

What we are accustomed to call 
“the Republics of Venice and Ge- 
noa,” were anything but democra- 
cies. Switzerland, though republican, 
has never been completely democratic, 
and the constitution of the states-gene- 
ral under a stadtholder differed little 
from that of a limited monarchy. It 
was reserved for America to give us a 
sample of a state of society without 
parallel in the annals of the world. 

It isa commonly received opinion 
that we are in a great measure crea- 
tures of circumstance. No man can 
say what he would have been, had 
Providence placed him in any other 

sition than that which he occupies. 
ft is highly probable, indeed, that 
many whose nanies have been rendered 
either famous or infamous by their 
actions, would never have done any- 
thing worthy of being recorded, if a 
combination of circumstances had not 
led their inclinations in a certain direc- 
tion. Our minds are formed, in a 
great measure, by what we sce around 


us—by the state of society in which 
we find ourselves—by the institutions 
under which we live. A being who 
passes his life in a coal-pit or a tin- 
mine, who never sees the light of 
Heaven, or breathes the fresh air, and 
whose ideas of men and things cannot 
stray beyond the narrow limits of his 
subterraneous abode, might have been 
very different if he had been born a 
denizen of upper air, had enjoyed a 
liberal education, and had been per- 
mitted to observe the moral and physi- 
cal world as he pleased. 

The peculiar physical aspect of a 
country has, probably, no small share 
in originating what we term “national 
character.” The inhabitants of the 
Low Countries, breathing marsh-fogs 
and plodding over their flat lands, are 
very unlike the people who climb the 
magnificent mountains, and inhale the 
pure breezes of the Tyrol; and have 
we not good reason to expect that the 
wilds of North America may produce 
a race, differing something in thought 
and feeling from the citizens of the old 
world ? 

In the early settlement of a new 
country, everything starts upon a new 
basis. The settlers break off all con- 
nexion with the land of their fathers, 
and society has to be organised as stern 
necessity shall direct. Singularly un- 
fortunate have been most attempts at 
constructing it on old models; fora 
real equality opposes a barrier to class 
system. ‘One man is as good 
another” where gold is of no value, 
and where knowledge, art, and 
science, are worthless when compared 
with physical strength. The only 
aristocracy that can exist is one of 
muscular limbs and robust constitu- 
tions; and @ stout coal-heaver from 
Wapping would meet with more re- 
spect, and would have greater weight, 
in such a community, than the pro- 
foundest philosopher in the world, or 
the most dignified scion of nobility, 
whose blood has flowed through four- 
teen generations. Thus the civilised 
being makes many retrograde steps; 
and a life spent in warfare with the 
obstinate wilderness, where the soldier 
of the woods is exposed to all the hard- 
ships which his new position entails 
upon him, tends gradually to subdue alt 
the finer feelings of his nature, and to 
imbue it in some degree with the fero- 
city and selfish b: urbar ity of the savage. 
Everything favours this backward pro- 
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. Here are no objects which 
might call forth reflection. No vene- 
rable monuments of antiquity; no 
relics of by-gone times. Seeing 
nothing older than the trees around 
him, the inhabitant of the newly 
acquired territory soon forgets that 
there was ‘‘a yesterday,” and that the 
dust of ages has been piled above the 
silent graves of countless generations. 
Self-confident and self-satisfied, he 
begins to think himself rather a god 
than a man, as the only landmarks of 
the past fall before his axe. He feels 
that he is the lord of the forest ; knows 
of none before him, and thinks little 
about those who are to come after. 
Allhis ideas, under these circumstances, 
centre in his own person, and if he 
bends at all, it is to his own image. 
A popular form of government will be 
the only one in accordance with the 
tastes of such an individual, because 
he is unaccustomed to restraint. ‘Thus 
the soil of the new country generates 
new ideas and new principles of action. 
The native of monarchical England, 
dreaming of novelties, thinks he has 
made a grand discovery in the political 
world; kings and imperial parliaments 
appear to fim as so ee rust and 
cobwebs, which the superstition of past 
ages has accumulated, and which ought 
to be scraped and swept from off the 
face of the earth. ‘‘ Let the masses 
rule,” he says, ‘‘and all will be well.” 
The emigrant is, in fact, in a fair way 
of becoming a democrat, and if the 
transformation is not complete in one 

eneration, it will be so in the next. 
Teteeen government, and constant 
communication with the mother country, 
may subdue, in a great measure, the 
downward tendencies of a colony estab- 
lished in the wilderness, but those ten- 
dencies (I think 1 may venture to say) 
will be found to exist in a greater or 
less degree under all circumstances. 

The savaunahs of Virginia offered 
fewer obstacles to the early settlers 
than did the trackless forests of New 
England. It was to the last, a district 
in harmony with their feelings and 
ideas, that the stern republicans of the 
seventeenth century* fled for refuge. 
They were pilgrims at the shrine of 
Liberty, and they came to worship 
that goddess in a temple peculiarly her 
own—a temple whose roof was the sky, 
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and whose pillars were the tall stems of 
primeval pine. He who has traversed 
the northern states of the Union will 
be able to picture to himself the land- 
scape scenery of Plymouth, as it ap- 
peared to the first settlers. There the 
vegetable kingdom reigns supreme. A 
tangled wilderness naturally covers the 
whole face of the country, and under 
the shade of the forest a five or ten foot 
growth of stiff underwood is generally 
to be found. The colony founded by 
the adventurers from Delph-haven had 
an intemperate climate as well asa dif- 
ficult country to contend with. In the 
summer, fever and ague thinned their 
ranks; in the winter, polar frosts and 
perpetual snow threatened them with 
a dreary death; the wrath of the ele- 
ments was poured out upon them, and 
danger and disaster encompassed them 
on every side. Here, then, republi- 
canism was planted and nourished. 
Beginning with the Puritan colony, it 
gradually spread to the south and 
west. The greater part of the New 
World has now caught the infection. 

We cannot, however, attribute the 
growth of democracy in America en- 
tirely to the difficulties of the forest. 
The government of Russia, a country 
something similar to the United States, 
is the very political antipodes of repub- 
licanism. ‘This much, notwithstanding, 
may be affirmed—viz., that the idea of 
popular government is more readily 
conceived in a young country than in 
an old. That we must look to other 
sources, in order to account fully for 
the political phenomena of the United 
States, is quite evident. We must look, 
then, to the early history of the quon- 
dam English cclonies, and to the subse- 
quent events which led to a separation 
from the mother country. 

The era of the discovery of a new 
world was marked by two important 
events. It was preceded by the intro- 
duction of printing, and succeeded by 
a reformation in religion. 

To those who have a partiality for 
observing coincidences, it is worthy of 
notice, that the first diseoverer of a 
new world was a povEs—the dove de- 
spatched by Noah and his family ; and 
that the second discoverer of a new 
world, despatched too by the inhabi- 
tants of the old, was also a pove. For 
call the bold adventurer of the western 


* Their first intention, however, was to have proceeded further south. 
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seas by what name you please, he is 
still a veritable prczon. If we humour 
our fancy a little, and carry the simili- 
tude still further, we may see in Colum- 
bus bearing back the pacific greetings 
of the Indian chiefs, a second edition 
of the dove with the olive twig in his 
mouth. Let us invoke the muse in 
order to explain our meaning more 
fully— 


Long years ago, when after months of 
slaughter, 

The world had sunk beneath a flood of 
water, 

Noah, of liberty an ardent lover, 

Sent out a dove to see what he’d discover. 

At first the bird was wofully distressed, 

And found no spot whereon his foot to 
rest, 

Once more he tried, and soon it came to 
view, 

A bird of th’ old world had descried the 
new; 

Lands he had found, where none he'd 
found before, 

And in his mouth an olive branch he bore. 

Thus, by an eastern form of speech, ’twas 
told, 

That the new world wished peace unto the 
old. 


Long years had passed, and to the world 
twas plain 

That the new world was getting old again ; 

A dove once more flew forth, and thought 
it right 

To crave the wind’s assistance in his flight : 

And now he wings his way across the 
main, 

And seeks for resting-place, but seeks in 
vain ; 

Nought but a dreary ocean meets his eyes, 

And back again the wearied wand’rer flies.* 

Once more, like Noah’s bird, they send 
him o’er 

The self-same ocean he had crossed before, 

When lo! from out the wave new shores 
arise, 

The wished-for continent the pove des- 
cries ; 

Back, in his mouth, he bears the welcome 
story 

Ofa new world in all its verdant glory ; 

And back in words of peace the message 
brings 

From new-world chieftains to an old 
world’s kings. 


The first glory of transatlantic dis- 


covery, like the first ray of sunsrise, 
falls bright upon the name of Hispania. 
Well would it have been if she had 
been content with that glory—if she 
had not been led, through lust of gold, 
to steep her garments in the blood of 
the lords of the forest. Upon Spain 
rests the indelible disgrace of being the 
first enslaver of American aborigines, 
Columbus himself cannot, on this head, 
escape the censure of the historic muse ; 
and many followed his bad example. 
Spain obtained little hold on the ter- 
ritory at present under the dominion 
of the Stars and Stripes; although she 
conquered Florida, and was the first to 
plant the European standardt on the 
banks of the Mississippi, her influence 
was principally felt in Mestleo and the 
southern continent. The British Lion 
is the next to place his paw on the new 
soil. Giovanni Gabotti, the protegé 
of Henry VII., whose discoveries 
were further prosecuted by his son, 
was (as every one knows), only five 
years after Columbus, Thus Spain and 
England divide the laurels between 
them. France, however, comes in for 
her share. Jacque Cartier (1534) 
sailed up the St. Lawrence; Cham- 
plain founded the Canadian settle- 
ments, and Pontincourt established the 
first northern colony at Port Royal, in 
Nova Scotia. Various were the claims 
urged by right of discovery. While 
England claimed the northern part of 
the continent, France appropriated six 
degrees of latitude out of it—namely, 
from 40° to 46° north (towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the 
latter became more exorbitant in her 
demands). Meantime, the possession of 
the southern districts was a matter of 
dispute between Spain and France. 
French Hugonots having a settlement 
in Carolina, the Spaniards, not being 
able to tolerate heresy, and wishing to 
show themselves true sons of an Apos- 
tolic Church, displayed the mild virtues 
of a mild religion by massacreingt the 
whole colony, men, women, and chil- 
dren, This massacre was, however, 
retaliated by another on the part of 
the French. 

Great Britain can scarcely be said 
to have had a footing till the beginning 


* I think Humboldt has suggested that Christopher Columbus probably conceived “the 
idea of discovering a western continent during a voyage to the North Seas, 

+ Ferdinand de Soto discovered the Mississippi. 

t Bancroft’s “ History of the United States,” p. 30. 
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of the seventeenth century. No perma- 
nent settlement was made until that un- 
der James, by the London Company,* 
for Raleigh’s colony perished, while 
England was distracted with anxiety at 
the prospect of the projected Spanish in- 
vasion.t Virginia, under the auspices of 
the First James, took its tone from 
England. Her people were gathered 
under the wings of Mother Church; 
the King’s supremacy was upheld, and 
it was attempted to form a system of 
society on the European model. Al- 
though the first charter of the southern 
colony was soon abrogated, its spirit 
survived and long continued to in- 
spire sentiments of loyalty and ha- 
bits of subordination among the peo- 
ple. Futile, however, were most of 
the schemes of government in the New 
World. Discordant elements were at 
work, and an ardent passion for civil 
liberty, which chafed and fretted at 
the least symptom of restraint, bafiled 
the sapient designs of a Locke and a 
Shaftesbury, as well as of a James 
Stuart, A gold fever, too, boded an 
agricultural death ; much rubbish was 
scratched up; men discovered aurife- 
rous sparkles in vegetable mould, and 
despatched shiploads of common clayt 
to enrich the parent state. Popular 
representation, and the introduction§ 
of negro slavery in the south, were 
nearly coeval with the foundation of a 
Puritan colony in the north. || 

On the 6th of September, 1620, the 
Mayflower, after making a false start, 
finally bid adieu to Old England, and 
steered for the shores of America. 
November saw the craft at the other 
side of the Atlantic. The passengers 
had reached their destination, and had 
found a land beyond the jurisdiction of 
the sceptres of kings and the mitres of 
bishops. They were the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, and they came to seek, 


**On the wild New England shore, 
Freedom to worship God.” 
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The Constitution of England, at 
that time, was falling sick of a fever, 
which, in the next reign, carried off 
both the Church and the monarchy. 
Various evil humours were insidiously 
corrupting her blood. Trade, com. 
merce, and the growth of manufac. 
tures, were fast raising a monied aristo- 
cracy, the members of which, as might 
very naturally be expected, were not 
apt to understand why a title and es. 
tate acquired by birthright, without 
respect to individual merit, should ele- 
vate the possessor above him who had 
gained his position by his own merit 
and industry. 

Jealousy between these classes was 
fomented by religious discord. The 
excessive zeal of Geneva, the result of 
RomMIsH TYRANNY AND SUPERSTITION, 
infused a gloomy and fanatical spirit, 
which was stealthily gaining ground, 
and causing ‘‘ Merry England ” to as- 
sume a reserved, cross, melancholy, 
and discontented countenance, quite 
at variance with her naturally cheer- 
ful disposition. It was scarcely to be 
expected, however, that the revolted 
subjects of the Pope should subside 
quietly and at once into moderate 
views, or that in removing the meretri- 
cious ornaments with which the Church 
had been adorning herself during the 
dark ages, hasty reformers should not 
accidentally destroy part of her decent 
clothing. In our minds there is a ten- 
dency to run away with an idea. Imagi- 
nation willsometimes be found mounted 
on its favourite hobby, and going off 
at full gallop. Because Rome had a 
hierarchy, some cannot divest them- 
selves of the idea that a Protestant 
bishop hides under his surplice a pair 
of cloven feet, and whisks beneath its 
folds the pointed tail. { Because Rome 
had a supreme head in the Pope, the 
supremacy of a sovereign over a na- 
tional Church—which is really a great 
bulwark ofreligious liberty, and the most 


* Sir H. Gilbert Raleigh’s half-brother was the founder of this settlement. 


+ Robertson, Bancroft. 
§ This honour is ascribed to the Dutch. 


t Robertson, vol. iv. p. 417. 
Ibid, vol. iv. p. 429. 


Bancroft, p. 79. 


|| The Jesuits made their way into Canada exactly at the same period. 
Nothing more clearly shows that the authority of a bishop is necessary in the Church 


than the fact, that the temporary destruction of the order, in the reign of Charles I., 
was followed by the direst confusion. The tyranny of the Puritan party was far less excus- 
able than that of the Ecclesiastical Commission. Among the oppressive proceedings of 
which the Republican party was guilty, the following may be mentioned :—“ Parliament 
Ordinance, 1645: And it is further hereby ordained by the said Lords and Commons, that if 
any person or persons whatever, shall, at any time or times hereafter, use or cause to be used, 
the Book of Common Prayer in any church or chapel, or public place of worship, or in any 
VOL. XLI.—NO. CCXLIL tT 
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rational thing in the world—is, with 
some, nothing more nor less than a 

art of the ‘‘ great mystery of iniquity.” 
Tn fact, so superstitious is theirdread of 
Popish error, that unless they can get 
to the very antipodes of Rome, their 
noses are continually assailed by an 
imaginary smell of brimstone. What 
is the consequence? Why, that ‘ ex- 
tremes meet.” Individual infallibility 
is substituted for the infallibility of a 
system. A gloomy countenance and 
harsh demeanour take the place of pe- 
nanceand mortification. Monastic esta- 
blishments vanish from the sight, but 
are supported in an invisible shape by 
rules which prescribe rigid seclusion 
from society. Impossible biographies 
of worthies held up as models for con- 
templation, in which the most secret 
ideas and inward emotions are noted 
down by the pen of another, supplant 
the memoirs of saints who walked with 
their heads in their hands. In place of 
king-deposing Popes, you find spirit- 
ual leaders wielding despotic authority, 
and insidiously leading their flocks to 
renounce their allegiance to their law- 
ful sovereign. 

Making all the allowances that can- 
dour is capable of, it must be confes- 
sed that the genius of Puritanism is 
essentially democratic; it will not ac- 
knowledge any ecclesiastical authority 
which it has not created. To estab- 
lish a state of society where all may 
preach is its cherished scheme. In 
this respect, as in most others, it is 
the opposite extreme of Popery, which 
does not allow the least interference on 
the part of laymen in the affairs of the 
Church. A voluntary system, by means 
of which the power of electing and 
cashiering the clergy is placed in the 
hands of the masses, strongly resembles 
democratic civil government. The un- 
certain breath of popular favour, in 
both cases, creates and destroys. The 
pulpit in the one, and the chair of state 
in the other, are filled in the same 
manner. Hence so strong a friendship 
subsists between the two systems, that, 
like Pylades and Orestes, they are 
generally to be seen walking side by 
side. 

The Pilgrim Fathers, smarting from 


English intolerance, determined to carry 
out their favorite theories of ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil government to the fullest 
extent. They accordingly made their 
governors and their clergy dependent 
upon the popular will. ‘The swords, 
spiritual and temporal, were in reality 
wielded, not by the minister of religion 
and the civil magistrate, but according 
to the dictates of the majority; and 
thus an attempt was made to prove 
the truth of the paradox, “ Vox po- 

uli, vor Dei.” When they left the 
fand of their fathers, the five score 
passengers of the Mayflower fondly 
hoped to build up a sanctuary for civil 
and religious liberty, such as the world 
had not seen since the days of the 
Apostles. 

It was soon evident, however, that 
toleration was no more a part of their 
system than it had been in the Church 
which they had seceded from. Nothing 
could have exceeded the numbers and 
loudness of the complaints of their par- 
ty at being obliged to endure the for- 
mality of the Church of England forms 
of worship—to bow at the creed — to 
listen to a liturgy borrowed from 
the Popish mass-book, and ‘to give 
a patient hearing to ‘‘drones” and 
‘*dumb dogs.” Yet, when an oppor- 
tunity offered of showing clemency, 
what was the conduct of these gentle- 
men who had such tender consciences 
themselves? One of their admirers, 
the Rev. Mr. Joseph Banvard, tells us 
that, in 1657, Samson Norton, a 
Quaker, was, for the crime of non- 
conformity, flogged and banished, for 
which he had to pay fees. ‘That the 
Quaker meetings were forbidden under 
a penalty of £5 and a whipping; and 
finally, that the members of that sect 
were one and all banished on pain of 
death. De Tocqueville, alluding to 
their code of laws, says :— 


“The legislator, entirely forgetting the 
great principles of religious toleration which 
he had himself upheldin Europe, renders 
attendance on Divine Service compulsory, 
and goes so far as to visit with severe punish- 
ment, and even with death, the Christians 
who chose to worship God according to a 
ritual differing from his own.” 


private place or family, within the kingdom of England, or dominion of Wales, or port and 
town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, that then every such person offending therein shall, for the 
first offence, forfeit and pay the sum of £5 of lawful English money ; for the second offence 
the sum of £10; and for the third offence shall suffer one whole year’s imprisonment, without 


bail or mainprize.” 
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Hear, also, the voices of ‘the 
Fathers,”* as recorded by Bancroft :— 


“The rugged Dudley was not mellowed 
by age. ‘ God forbid,’ said he, ‘ our love for 
the truth should be grown so cold that we 
should tolerate errors, I die no libertine.’” 

“** Better tolerate hypocrites and tares 
than thorns and briars,’ affirmed Colton. 
‘ Polipiety,’ echoed Ward, ‘is the greatest 
impiety in the world. Tosay that men ought 
to have liberty of conscience is impious 
ignorance.” ‘ Religion,’ said the melan- 
cholic Norton, ‘admits of no eccentric 
motions.’” 


A little further on the same authort 
says, that ‘Clarke, the pure and tole- 
rant Baptist of Rhode Island, was, 
with his companions, tried for preach- 
ing, and condemned to pay a fine of 
£20 or £30.” Holmes, one of the 
party, who refused to pay, was whip- 
ped unmercifully. Again—a woman 
who had come all the way from Lon. 
don to warn the magistrates against per- 
secution, was whipped, receiving twenty 
stripes. A fine was imposed on such 
as should entertain any of the accursed 
sect, and a Quaker, after the first 
conviction, was to lose one ear, on 
the second another; after the third 
to have his tongue bored through with 
a red hot iron.f 

The manner in which some of the 
victims of cruelty met their fate is thus 
described :— 

“ Robinson pleaded in his defence the spe- 
cial message and command of God—‘ Bless- 
ed be God, who calls me to testify against 
wicked and unjust men.’ Stephenson refused 
to speak until sentence had been pronounced, 
and then he imprecated a curse on his judges. 
Mary Dyar exclaimed, ‘ The will of the Lord 
be done !’ and returned to the prison ‘ full of 
joy.’ From the jail she wrote a remonstrance: 
‘Were ever such laws heard of among a 
people that profess Christ come in the flesh ? 
Have ye no other weapons but such laws to 
fight against spiritual wickedness withal, as 
ye call it? Woe is me, for ye are disobe- 
dient and deceived. Let my request be as 
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Estber’s to Ahasuerus. You will not repent 
that you were kept from shedding of blood, 
though it were by a woman.’ The three 
were led forth to execution. ‘I die for 
Christ,’ said Robinson. ‘We suffer not as 
evil doers, but for conscience sake,’ were the 
last words of his companions. Mary Dyar 
was reprieved, but not till the rope had been 
fastened round her neck, and she had pre- 
pared herself for death. Transported with 
enthusiasm, she exclaimed, ‘ Let me suffer as 
my brethren, unless you will annul your 
wicked law!’ She was conveyed out of the 
colony; but soon returning, she also was 
hanged on Boston Common, a willing mar- 
tyr to liberty of conscience. ‘ We desire 
their lives absent rather than their deaths 
present,’ was the rhiserable apology for these 
proceedings. Among others condemned was 
Christian; he met his persecutors with un- 
daunted courage. ‘By what law,’ he de- 
manded, ‘ will ye put me to death? ‘We 
have a law,’ it was answered, ‘and by it 
you are to die.’ ‘So said the Jews to 
Christ; but who empowered you to make 
that law?’ ‘ We have a patent, and we 
make our own laws.’ ‘Can you make laws 
repugnant to those of England? ‘No.’ 
‘Then ye are gone beyond your bounds: 
your heart is rotten towards the King, as to- 
wards God. I demand to be tried by the 
laws of England; and there is no law to 
hang Quakers.’ ”§ 


Laud, in cutting off the ears of Bur. 
ton, Bastwick, and Prynne, did not 
play greater rigour than is found in 
such acts as these. 

In civil affairs, that liberty which the 
Puritans were straining after seemed 
also to elude their grasp. It fled, leav- 
ing not so much as its garment behind ; 
for it appears that, amongst other tri- 
vial matters with which the government 
chose to meddle, the dress of the ladies 
was prescribed by Act of Parliament. 
Short sleeves were forbidden, tight 
sleeves ordered. De Tocqueville - on 
mentions that, ‘‘in 1649, a solemn 
association was formed in. Boston, to 
eheck the worldly luxury of long 
hair.”’|| 





* Bancroft, p. 181. 


+ Whether the author quoted intends the following as an apology for the tyrannical beha- 
viour of the Puritans, or whether he is endeavouring to show the fruits of their system is not 
quite clear :—“‘ Since a particular form of worship had become a part of the civil establish- 
ment, irreligion was now to be punished as a civil offence. The state was a model of Christ’s 
kingdom on earth; treason against the civil government was treason against Christ ; and, 
reciprocally, as the Gospel had the right paramount, blasphemy, or what a jury should call 
blasphemy, was the highest offence in the catalogue of crimes.” —p. 181. 

These last punishments were, however, expunged from the code. 


Bancroft, p. 184. 


Severe upon their own countrymen, it could not be supposed the wild aborigines would 
find more favour at their hands. It is said that the latter were encouraged by the French 
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Those who admire the Puritans are 
apt to find excuses for their excesses, 
not, perhaps, quite justifiable. Several 
writers attribute the severity of the 
** blue laws ” to what they call “ the 
union of Church and State.” The 
constitution of government in the 
colony, however, could scarcely be 
called a Church and State system. 
They maintained that the Church was 
independent of the State. In reality, 
the Church was above it. Theirs was, 
strictly speaking, an ecclesiastical go- 
vernment ; but the strange jumble of 
religious and civil matters which they 
made, at first puzzled the inquirer. 
Undoubtedly, it was democratic, to ade- 
gree: the majority ruled, and the ma- 
gistrates were elected by, and were 
made responsible to, the people. The 
office of magistrate soon became ex- 
ceedingly odious, and it was found neces- 
sary to fine persons who refused to 
become the servants of the people. 
£20 was the penalty for refusing 
to become governor. One of the 
latter, Bradford, considered him- 
self fortunate in getting off after ten 
years’ service. Much more might be 
written upon the subject of Puritan 
jurisdiction in New England, but 
enough has been said to show that 
liberty was not attained there any 
more than it has been amongst other 
democratic communities. When I 
read the works of those who admire 
the system of government in America, 
and find that they point triumphantly 
to Puritanism as the source of those 
democratic ideas, I conclude that it is 
almost superfluous to look out for evi- 
dence of a fact about which a free 
confession has been made. 

It may be said, then, that the sprerr 
OF INDEPENDENCE, which now exerts 
80 powerful an influence on all the af- 
fairs of America, is the inheritance 
which the Pilgrim Fathers left to their 
descendants, 

It is not easy to compute the amount 
of influence which the Puritan colony 


in their attacks on the New England settlements. 


Indians certainly deserved chastisement. 
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The Puritans inflicted it without mercy. 
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may have had upon the mother coun- 
try, in the reign of Charles I. It 
is not improbable that the violent 
sectarian fanaticism which at that time 
clouded the English mind, was as much 
owing to the apparent success of the 
ame principles on the other side of 
the water as to the strenuous opposition 
of the Church and the Crown. Who 
shall say, that the ‘ bigots of that iron 
time” were not strengthened in their 
wild ideas by reports of the prosperity 
of their partisans in the New World ? 
Who shall say, that the wrong-headed- 
ness of Vane did not acquire force du- 
ring a residence in New England, or 
that Hampden was not inspired from 
the same source, or confidently de- 
clare, that the dark enthusiasm of 
Cromwell* himself was not rendered 
darker by their example? One fact, 
at all events, is certain, viz., that 
Hugh Peters, the favourite chaplain of 
the parliamentary army—whom Burke 
mentions as having been seen “tri- 
umphing” before a captive monarch, 
and as having profaned the * Nunc 
Dimittis,” in a sermon on the subject, 
by applying it to himself, and to the 
fate of the King—was once minister of 
Salem. This divine, on one occasion, 
preached a sermon before Oliver 
Cromwell and Bradshaw, on the text, 
‘Bind your kings with chains, and 
your nobles with fetters of iron,” 
** But,” said he, in his discourse, 
“* Beloved, it is the last psalm but one; 
and the next psalm hath six verses, 
and twelve hallelujahs—‘ Praise ye 
the Lord; praise ye the Lord in his 
sanctuary,’ and so on. For what? 
Look into my text—there is the reason 
for it—that their kings were bound 
with chains,” &c. 

It is worthy of notice that Peters, 
who was particularly obnoxious to the 
royalist party, was the first to suffer 
after the restoration of the monarchy. 

Strong must have been the demo- 
cratict feeling in New England at this 
time. While Virginia welcomed the 


Whether such was the case or not, the 
Some 


of their prisoners they sold to friendly Indian tribes, that they might be tortured to death ; 
others they sold as slaves to the Bermudas, or enslaved them themselves. This was going 
& little too far, although, perhaps, it was necessary to take some steps to overawe these mis- 


chievous savages. 


* It will be recollected, in connexion with this subject, that Cromwell, Hampden, Pym, 
and others, in the year 1637, were just embarking for New England, when an order from 
the King arrested the departure of the men who were destined to overturn his throne. 

T It is astonishing how far the prejudice of some American historians carries them beyond 
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eavaliers who fought for Charles, and 
was the last which submitted to the 
usurper, the northern colony welcomed 
the fugitive regicides: Edward Whal- 
ley, William Goffe, and John Dixwell* 
«were kindly received by the gover- 
nor, Endiot. They resided many 
= unmolested within the limits of 
fassachusetts, where they preached 
and prayed, and gained universal ap- 
lause.” 

Let it be the future prayer of the 
children of England, wherever they 
may be, or however far removed from 
the parent stock, that no KING-KILLER, 
any more than the less distinguished 
slaughterer of the human race, shall 
obtain the applause of men who boast 
of British descent; and that no Chris- 
tian congregation may henceforth be 
found so lost to all sense of justice and 
humanity, as to sit listening compla- 
cently to the wretch who thumbs the 
sacred page with hands red and reeking 
in the blood of his lawful sovereign. 
Some historical writers, nay, some 
divines of the present day, look with 
a favourable eye upon the doings of the 
Puritans. Even to those who are not 
disposed to be warmly attached to 
royalist principles, it must surely be a 
matter of wonder, how men who on 
other points display no want of sense 
or feeling, can prostitute their pens in 
adulation of the regicides of ’49, and 
in painting the arch-rebel who sold 
his own countrymenf as slaves, whose 
sword made women childless, and 
whose bolts of destruction mark nearly 
every venerable ruin in the kingdom, 
in the holy colouring of a saint and an 
apostle ! 

Cold must be the hearts of those 
who can find excuses for the men that 
spat in the face of captive and fallen 
majesty, who can look calmly upon the 
death of him whose last word—* Re- 
member !” was—as his murderers 
afterwards discovered with shame and 
confusion—a parting command, that 
when England should recall the royal 
race, mERcY should overshadow the 
wretches who in cold blood had 
slaughtered their king ! 

The spirit of resistance to the au- 


thority of England displayed in the 
refusal of the memorable stamp act, 
was nearly identical with the feeling 
which caused Massachusetts to decline 
obedience to Charles II. A calcu. 
lating moderation had, however, al. 
ways been visible in American disloy- 
alty. When the news of the restora- 
tion had flown across the ocean, the 
New Englanders would scarcely give 
credence to the report. But when 
there was no longer a doubt about the 
matter, they prepared adulatory ad- 
dresses. Again, while they declined 
obedience to Charles, they sent provi- 
sions to the English fleet in the West 
Indies, and a shipload of masts to Eng- 
land, and pocketed their loyalty at a 
time when England was endangered 
by the fall of Clarendon. 

Like that of the French Directo 
was their subsequent conduct towards 
the State of Maine—which had sub. 
mitted to the commissioners of the 
King. No sooner had the commis. 
sioners left, than Massachusetts (now 
a populous colony), in order to extend 
the blessings of popular government 
to other districts, marched into Maine, 
and took it “vi et armis.” Demo- 
cratic doctrines are contagious. Ra- 
diating from New England, they gra- 
dually carried away the greater part 
of the population of other provinces, 
Emigration from Europe swelled the 
ranks of the popular party. The 
Covenanters, who fled from the perse- 
cutions of Claverhouse, sought refuge 
in New Jersey, and discontented 
spirits migrated to all parts of the 
colonies. 

Many English people imagine that 
the Americans, up to the commence- 
ment of George III.’s reign, bore 
the stamp of Englishmen, and paid a 
a ha gs to authority and to 
rank. Such, however, was not alto- 
gether the case. 


“The inclinations of the country,” says 
Spotswood (an English traveller), “ are ren- 
dered mysterious by a new and unaccount- 
able humour which hath obtained in several 
counties, of excluding gentlemen from being 
burgesses of Virginia, and choosing only 
persons of mean figure and character.” 


the bounds of sober reason. The Rev. Mr. Joseph Banvard, in another part of the book we 
have already alluded to, says, of the Puritans of New England, “ Their works went with 
their faith. Cromwell developed the union of these apparently conflicting principles — 


Trust in God, and keep your powder dry.” 
* Bancroft, page 202. 


T Vide Hume, chap, 1xi., vol, viii. page 271, 
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Some years after, Glen, the gover- 
nor of South Carolina, writes to Eng- 
land :— 


“Here levelling principles prevail, the 
frame of the civil government is unhinged. 
A governor who would be idolised must 
betray his trust; the people have got the 
whole administration into their hands: the 
election of the members of the assembly is by 
ballot. Not civil posts only, but ecclesias- 
tical preferments are in the disposal or elec- 
tion of the people; to preserve the depen- 
dence of America, the constitution must be 
remodelled.” 


One other fact. In 1748, just as 
“‘Sherlock was interceding for an 
American episcopacy, Virginia trans- 
ferred by law all the patronage of the 
livings to the vestries. Sherlock be- 
came persuaded that Virginia wished 
to lessen the influence of the Crown.’* 

Two causes of the existing political 
system in America having been sug- 
gested, we have now to allude to a 
third. If the last had never arisen, 
perhaps the first and second might, in 
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interference of Great Britain in the 
internal affairs of the colonies had not 
been’ attempted, or could have been 
persisted in, perhaps republicanism 
might have disappeared with the wil- 
derness where it was planted. 

Concerning the right of England to 
repay herself for loss of revenue in pro- 
tecting and nourishing her transatlantic 
children, by means of impositions laid 
on by Act of Parliament, opinion is di- 
vided. Previous to the year 1765, the 
supremacy of King and Parliament 
over the legislative assemblies had 
been repeatedly insisted upon by Ame- 
rican lawyers.t 

Acts of the British Parliament inter- 
fered with the trade and with the in- 
terior economy of the provinces.{ The 
opponents of those who wished to tax 
America, both in England and in the 
provinces, asserted that America could 
not bear the tax. The recent war 


with the French and Indians had cer- 
tainly cost the colonies much, but it 
had cost England more; and the for- 


time, have ceased to operate. If the 


mer were prospering§ wonderfully, 


* The Church in Virginia had been considered as under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
London. 

+ The Chief Justice at New York, in 1702, declared, “that in the plantation the King 
governs by his prerogative.” Sir Joshua Holt said—‘‘ And Virginia being a conquered 
country, their law is what the King pleases.” In 1711, New York was left without a revenue 
under the administration of Hunter. The high power of Parliament was the resource of the 
ministers. In its name they reimposed all the taxes which had been discontinued by the 
legislature. Lord Mansfield, when Pennsylvania refused to take part in the war (1744), 
said “that the English Parliament alone could prescribe rules of conduct for them,” &c., &c. 
—Bancroft. 

t As, for instance, the navigation act; also, 1672, an act imposing a duty upon sugar, 
molasses, tobacco, &c., when transported from one colony to another. These duties were 
ordered to be collected by English commissioners of customs (7 and 8 William III., c. 22— 
1696). The colonies having exposed their goods in foreign markets, an act was passed pre- 
venting them. In this act it is also said, “that all laws, by-laws, usages, or customs at 
this time, or which hereafter shall be in practice in any of the said plantations, which are in 
any ways repugnant to this present act, or to any other law hereafter to be made in this 
kingdom, so far as such laws shall relate to or mention the said plantations, are illegal, null, 
and void to all intents and purposes whatever.” In Queen Anne’s reign, several acts were 
passed prohibiting the exportation of rice and molasses to foreign markets; prohibiting the 
cutting down of pine, pitch, or tar trees not enclosed, and under a certain height; ascer- 
taining the rates of foreign coins in America; establishing a general post-office, and appointing 
post-masters and fixing the rates of postage. These last not only regulate the interna 
government, but the last of them actually raises an internal revenue (3 and 4 Anne, chap. 
5 and 10; 6 Anne, chap. 30; 9 Anne, chap. 10). In the reign of George I. an act was 
passed, ordering plantation duties, which were established by the 25th Charles I., to be paid 
into the treasury. Another—furs and copper ordered to be exported. In the reign of George 
Il. it was enacted, that lands, houses, negroes, and other hereditaments, and all real estates 
whatever, should be liable to and chargeable with all debts due to the king or any of his 
subjects (5 Geo. IL, chap. 7). Same reign the commons give and grant certain duties on all 
foreign spirits, molasses, &c., imported into the plantations (6 Geo. II., chap.13). Same 
reign an act was passed restricting the governors and assemblies from making any order, 
resolution, or vote whereby paper bills or bills of credit shall be created or issued; and also 
acts prohibiting the exportation of huts from one plantation to another, and for preventing 
the erection of mills. 

§ In 1704, the total exports amounted to £569,950; and in 1772, they amounted to no less 
than £6,024,171. Burke, in his celebrated speech on American taxation, admits the great 
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while the latter was much more heavily 
burdened with taxes.’ 

Grenville, in the debate on Ameri- 
can taxation, had said :— 


“These children of our planting, nou- 
rished by our indulgence, and protected by 
our arms, will they grudge to relieve us from 
the heavy load of national debt which we lie 
under ?” 


Barré had replied with caustic seve- 
rity :— 

“Children planted by your care? No! 
Your oppression planted them in America. 
They nourished by your indulgence? They 
grew by your neglect of them. They pro- 
tected by your arms? They have nobly 
taken up arms in your defence.” 


Powerful was the opposition: Chat- 
ham used all his rhetoric, and Burke 
took up the cudgel against the minis- 
try. Doubtless the cause of American 
independence was much furthered by 
English oratory. 

The Americans seem to have had a 
sort of superstitious dread of sovereign 
authority. They were ready, they said, 
to give the King money, but not upon 
compulsion, They feared that if the 
right of England to tax the colonies 
was once conceded, one imposition after 
another would be laid on, till all the 
fruits of their toil were swept away, 
to fill the coffers and foster the pride 
of a tyrannical government. 

But the plea of not being repre- 
sented in Parliament, which was the 
grand objection against being taxed, 
appears scarcely valid when it is re- 
membered that in England, Birming- 
ham, Durham, and other places were 
not represented for many years, and 
yet submitted quietly to financial legis- 

ation. Indeed, if the principle of no 
taxation without representation were 
fully carried out, election by universal 
sufirage would be the only concession 
which would satisfy some of us. And 
supposing America had been permitted 
to send delegates to the | ba of 
Commons, would the feelings of the 


and rapidly increasing prosperity of the colonies. 
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people have been better explained, or 
their views better supported, than they 
were by their numerous advocates 
marshalled in the ranks of the opposi- 
tion? When the eloquence of Burke 
was used in vain, would the hon. 
member for Massachusetts have suc- 
ceeded in arresting the attention of the 
house? A most decided negative 
might be hazarded ; but supposing the 
contrary, a doubt would stil remain 
as to whether the colonies would in 
that case have bowed to a decision of 
the collected wisdom of the British 
dominions, 

The beginning of their opposition in 
some parts of the country bears the 
stamp of something very like a deep- 
laid plan which had other objects be- 
yond. ‘That opposition, in several in- 
stances, could scarcely be called consti- 
tutional. In New England, especially, 
great outrages were perpetrated. The 
lives of the stamp officers were threat- 
ened if they did not resign their posts. 
Sometimes they only escaped with the 
annihilation of their property, and 
while petitions breathing loyalty were 
transmitted to the King, the peti- 
tioners gutted the dwelling, burnt the 
furniture, and destroyed the very 
wearing apparel of his representative. f 
The pulpit, as had often been the case 
in the earlier history of the colony, 
took the revolutionary side. The 
press followed the example. At Pro- 
vidence, two days before the outrages 
in Boston occurred, a gazette extra- 
ordinary was published, with ‘* vox po- 
PULI, VOX DEI,” in large letters, for the 
frontispiece, and underneath, ‘ Where 
the spirit of the Lord is there is liberty. 
— St. Paul.” In this paper, the New 
Englanders were commended for the 
spirit of opposition they had displayed, 
from whence it was evident that “the 
spirit of their fathers rested upon them.” 
How fondly that people clung to their 
ancient notions of popular govern- 
ment, their subsequent conduct, which 
inspired the rest of the colonies to 


It has also been urged against the Ameri- 


cans of that day, that the fact of their having been able to maintain a successful war against 
the mother country, shows that poverty was not the cause of their declining to throw their 


mite into the imperial treasury. 


* The following statements show the rate of taxation in the colonies at a time previous 


to the revolution. 
about £2,400 sterling. 


“ A gentleman purchased an estate inthe province of New York with 
He stocked this estate and lived on its produce, and the total of the 


taxes which he annually paid to the poor, church, county rate, province or state, amounted to 


no more than £1 1s. 7d. sterling. 


A ship carpenter in New York at this time could earn 6s. 


a day ; a bricklayer, 4s. 6d. ; labourer, 2s.; and yet the prices of beef, bread, rum, &c., were 


lower than in England.” 


¢ The Lieut.-Governor of Boston.—“‘ War of Independence,” vol. ii. p. 19, 
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unite in resistance, showed.* Where 
such a spirit reigned, it was surely im- 
politic in England to force on them 
@ measure which, under the circum. 
stances, could not be carried out. ‘The 
colonists perceived that the stamp act 
tended to hamper their commercial 
transactions, and saw that it could 
easily be rendered nugatory. Sane- 
tioned by their religion, they probably 
considered opposition to England as a 
duty ; and favoured as they were by a 
large party in Great Britain, they 
readily perceived that their opposition, 
whether lawful or not, would without 
doubt be successful if steadily perse- 
vered in. Perhaps it would have been 


better for all parties if the repeal of 


the stamp act had not been followed 
by attempts to impose taxes upon 
‘glass, tea, paper, and painters’ co- 
lours.” The burning of the Gaspee 
schooner at Providence, and the sys- 
tematic destruction of the East India 
Company’s teas at Boston, roused a 
fierce enthusiasm. England lost her 
colonies, and the strife which, if unsuc- 
cessful, would have been stigmatised 
as the American Rese.tton, was called 
the War or INDEPENDENCE. 

The Dutch,t breaking the law of 
neutrality, assisted the insurgents; the 
chivalry of France plunged into the 
unnatural war; the great powers of 
Europe smiled on the upstart offspring, 
= that the proud parent should be 

umbled ; and the baffled lion retreat- 
ed to his native rock, and wondered at 
the cubs he had reared ! 

To whom shall the guilt of that 
war be imputed? To the rebellious 
child, or to the unreasonable parent ? 
Time alone can answer the question. 
But this much we know—the part 
which one European nation took in the 
transaction, brought down a heavy re- 
tribution on her own head: the prin- 
ciples she had encouraged and ap- 
plauded in the New World, were 
practically applied to herself in the 
Old; and the ancient monarchy of 
France, blinded by the flatteries of a 
false philosophy, fell to the dust in 
blood and tears, and rose up again the 
scourge of the world, under “ THE 
CHILD AND CHAMPION OF DEMOCRACY !” 

National levity carried the French 
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into the greatest extremes for some 
years previous to the Revolution. The 
following anecdote may be considered 
** apropos :”—** The influenza spread 
about this time, and that also, was 
converted into a fashionable dress, 
The hats and bonnets of the frivolous 
Parisians were all influenzas. The 
Count de Vergennes, in a conversation, 
was describing the singularity of this 
epidemic disorder, and said it was 
called ‘le mal Russe,’ because it first 
appeared at Petersburgh. ‘ We are 
threatened,’ observed a Duchess pre- 
sent, with another malady, which will 
come from America. * What is that, 
madam,’ interrupted Vergennes. ‘The 
InNvDEPENDENZA,’ replied the fair Cas- 
sandra. I am informed that our troops 
in that country are delighted in finding 
that every soldier may hope to become 
2 general, if he shows any talents for 
war ; that the Americans acknowledge 
no distinctions of nobility and rank, 
and that all men are equal. This in- 
finitely pleases the French, and on 
their return home they will dwell with 
rapture on these events; they will tell 
their friends and relations all they 
have seen, and in what manner men 
become independent ; they will teach 
men what they have learnt there. 
The Count de Vergennes was greatly 
surprised and embarrassed at this effu- 
sion. ‘This minister had formerly per- 
suaded himself that the separation of 
the colonies from the mother country, 
and the war of France, would ever 
after have a fatal influence on the fu- 
ture existence of England.” Domestic 
Anecdotes. 

Did the Lion of England bend before 
that impersonation of the spirit he had 
battled with in America? Did he 
crouch and tremble at the despot’s 
name? Did he whine for mercy, and 
prostrate himself at the feet of the 
tyrant? No! He rose from his lair, 
and lashed himself into a rage; the 
sound of a thousand guns was in his 
roar as he sprang upon the foe. He 
chased him from the sea, and he tore 
him on the land; and in the territory 
of that power which had once violated 
the law of neutrality, he felled his 
enemy to the earth. 


t 


* It may be mentioned in connexion with this subject, that the motion 0 resistance to the 
Boston post bill was made under the title of “‘a solemn league and covenant.”—“ War of 


Independence,” vol. i. p. 27. 


+ Gifford considers this breach of faith, on the part of the Dutch, as one of the principal 
causes of the success of the American insurgents.—Vide “ Life of Pitt.” 





